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Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 


of Massachusetts : 
1638. 1916. 


OFFICERS FOR 1915-1916. 


Captain. 
HARRY HAMILTON, of Roxbury. 


First Liewlenant. 
WILLIAM N. McKENNA, of Roslindale. 


Second Lieutenant. 
CHARLES G. CAMPBELL, of Dorchester. 


Adjutant. 
LIEUT. GEORGE H. WASHBURN, of Malden. 


First Sergeant of Infantry —Epmunp H. Touaas, of Brighton. 
econd Sergeant of Infantry —Harry A. BoNELLI, of Boston. 

Third Sergeant of Infantry. —W1Li1AM BELLFIELD, of Lynn. 

Fourth Sergeant of Infantry.—Josern H. Kine, of Charlestown. 
Pifth Sergeant of Infantry.—J. Frank WILLIAMS, of Lynn. 

Sixth Sergeant of Infantry —Mavrice G, Souumrs, of Dorchester. 
First Sergeant of Artillery- ‘ApoLEON BE. Toueas, of Dorchester. 
Second Sergeant of Artillery —Jamms W. Cratry, of Bangor, Me. 
Third Sergeant of Artillery—Wit1am H. Lewis, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fourth Sergeant of Artillery—Cuartes H. Sarcent, of Dorchester. 
Fifth Sergeant of Artillery —Harry L. Bacury, of Brookline. 

Siath Sergeant of Artillery —Ricuarp W. Sirs, of Boston. 


STAFF. 
Commissioned. 


Chief of Staff—Maj. Henry G, Jorpan. 

Surgeon.—Lieut. Col. Marrarw S. Goopricu. 

Assistant Surgeons —Dr. Cuaries O. Kepxer, of Boston, Dr. AnpREW F. 
CuristiAn, of Boston. 

Quartermaster —Capt. Winitam L. WILLEY. 

Paymaster.—Lieut. Emery Grover. 

Assistant Paymaster —Lieut. Georcs H, ALLEN. 

Commissary.—Capt. Jacos Forrier. 

Judge Advocate—Col, Wiis W. Stover. 

Chaplain. —Rev. R. Perry Busu, D.D. 
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Non-Commissioned. 


Sergeant-Major.—Capt. Frev McDonap. 
Quartermaster-Sergeant—Witiu1aM,_O. D. Grace. 
Paymaster-Sergeant—Anruur T. LOVELL. 
Commissary-Sergeant.—Grorce W. Hooper. 
Hospital Steward —Sergt. Georcr B. Kercuam. 
National Color-Bearer.—Sergt. Jacon A. TURNER. 
State Color-Bearer —Sergt. EuMEr S. Barney. 


Flankers to Commander —Capt. Epwarp W. Apport, Sergt. Wiiui1am F. 


Sknron, 
Band Guide-—Sergt. Georce H. W. Bates. 
Orderly to Commander—Seret. Epwarv M. Frevprnc. 
Color Guard.—Sergt, §. Waurer WaAuEs, Sergt. Georce H. Hupson. 


CIVIL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 


Treasurer —Lieut. Emery GROVER. 

Clerk.—Lieut. Grorcn H. ALLEN. 

Assistant Clerk.—Antuur T, LovELL. 

Trustees of Permanent Fund.—Col. Everett C. Benton (to 1916); Capt. 
Frank Hucxrys until his death, Nov. 16,1915; U.S. Senator Joun W. 
Werks (to 1917), Wantace F, Roprnson (to 1918), Col. J. Payson 
Brapury (to 1919), Capt. Toomas J. OLys (to 1920). 

Finance Committee-—Col. Siwney M. Hepces (to 1916), Sergt. ARTHUR 
Fururr (to 1917), Capt. Jacon Forrnmr (to 1918), Lieut. Aucustus 
ANbreEws (to 1919), Lieut. Bensamin Coxe (to 1920). 

Military Museum and Litrary—Capt. Epwi R. Frosr (to 1916), Capt. 
Wituam L, Winey (to 1917), Capt. Guorcr O. Noyes (to 1918), 
Lieut. Expert H. Dickinson (to 1919), THomAs M.'Houpen (to 1920). 

Standing Committee —The Commissioned Officers, Finance Committee, 
Treasurer, and Clerk. ; 

Armory Committee —The Commanding Officer, and representatives of the 
Finance and Military Museum and Library Committees. 


THE TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL RECORD 
OF THE 
Ancient AND HonoraBitE ARTILLERY COMPANY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


1915-1916 
ELECTION AND COMMISSIONING OF OFFICERS. 


The celebration of the anniversary on the first Monday in 
June, 1915, marked the close of one administration and the 
beginning of another. Officers were elected on a drumhead 
on the Common as follows:— ~ 


Captain. 
Lieut. Harry Haminton, of Roxbury, 


First Lieutenant. 
Lieut. Winttam N. McKenna, of Roslindale. 


Second Lieutenant. 
Lieut. Cuartes G. Camper, of Dorchester. 


; Adjutant. 
Lieut. George H. Wasupurn, of Malden. 


Quartermaster. 
Capt. Wiiu1am L. Wintey, of Boston. 


Paymaster and Treasurer. 
Lieut. Emery Grover, of Needham. 


Assistant Paymaster and Clerk. 
Lieut. Groras H. ALLEN, of Boston. 


Commissary. 
Capt. Jacop Forrier, of Boston. 
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First Sergeant of Infantry. 
Epmunp H. Touaas. 


Second Sergeant of Infantry. 
x Harry A. BoNeLut. 


Third Sergeant of Infantry. 
WitiiamM BEvirieLp. 


Fourth Sergeant of Infantry. 
JosppH H. Kina. 


Fifth Sergeant of Infantry. 
J. Frank WI.LIAMS. 


Sixth Sergeant of Infantry. 
Maurice G, Souers. 


First Sergeant of ‘Artillery. 
Napoteon E. Toucas. 


Second Sergeant of Artillery. 
James W. Cratry. 


Third Sergeant of Artillery. 
Wituiam H. Lewis. t 


Fourth Sergeant of Artillery. 
Cuarues H. SARGENT. 


Fifth Sergeant of Artillery. 
Harry L. Baciey. 


Siath Sergeant of Artillery. 
Ricnarp W. SMivu. 


meeencn Walsh, upon being informed of the result of the 

nae iee invested the newly elected captain, lieutenants, and 

= a nat with the emblems of authority, accompanying the 

we ‘ ment with congratulatory remarks, and each officer 
efly replied. The speeches were as follows :— 


Governor Watsn’s Remarks To THE Caprarn—ELecr. 


Adee Hamilton: I have the honor and privilege of bestowing upon 
ae 1 TR Sit of the office to which you have been elected. This gives 
SAT ae leasure and satisfaction, because it is a recognition and a reward 
see | g and honorable service which you have rendered this organiza- 
went private in the ranks. Your election is deserved. I have every 

lence that you will preserve the traditions of the office and you will 
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ELECTION. AND COMMISSIONING OF OFFICERS 5 


keep sacred the historic associations of this great organization. We have 
no institution or organization in all Massachusetts that has such a history 
or that has been so closely associated with its progress and growth and 
advancement as this ancient and honorable organization. You are to be 
honored and are honored by being its leader and its head for the current 
year. I wish you success and, knowing that the organization will continue 
to prosper and continue to thrive in your hands, with honor and pleasure 
I bestow this insignia of office upon you. 


Captain Haminton’s Repry. 


Your Excellency: I thank you for your kind words. It is indeed an 
honor to aspire to the position of commander of this corps and it shall be my 
aim during the coming year to elevate, if possible, the morale of the corps; 
and if I shall be able to do so, I shall feel that it is one of the important 
events of my life. I thank you cordially for all you have said to me and 
I will assume the command. 


Remarks or Governor Watsu To THE First LieuTeNANT-ELEcT. 


Lieutenant McKenna: have the honor to commission you First Lieutenant 
of this corps, and in doing so I want to take this occasion to congratulate 
you upon your election to this honorable and important office. Your 
long record of service has been properly and fittingly rewarded by your 
associates and companions, and I am confident that they have acted 
wisely in selecting you to this honorable service. The fact that you have 
among the members of your own family men faithful to the military or- 
ganization of our State I am sure will be a further incentive to you to pre- 
serve and perpetuate the history and associations and traditions of this 
great organization. I congratulate you and wish you a very happy and 
prosperous year in your new office. 


Repty or First Lisurenant McKenna. 


Your Excellency: I thank you very kindly for the flattering remarks 
you have made to me and I assure you that I do fully appreciate them. In 
accepting this insignia of the office to which I have been elected by my 
comrades, I do it with a reluctant spirit and a deep feeling of the respon- 
sibility of the office, and I shall endeavor to perform the duties with credit 
to myself and with honor to the distinguished organization and to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts which you, sir, so nobly and so ably 
represent. 


Remarks or Governor Watsu To THE Ssconp LrEUTENANT-ELECT. 


Lieutenant Campbell: I have the honor to commission you Second Lieu- 
tenant of this ancient and honorable organization It is a pleasure for 
me to do this, because I know that this call of further service from your 
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_ associates is a recognition of your long and faithful services in this or- 
ganization, and £ think it a matter of congratulation that men like you, — 


prominent and successful in the business world, are willing to give this 
service and add a link to the ever extending chain that preserves the tra- 
ditions of this historic organization. 1 am proud and very happy, sir, 
to congratulate you and to wish you a very successful year, a year full of 
happiness, and I am confident that in your keeping all that this organiza- 
tion stands for will be preserved and promoted. I with honor bestow 
upon you the insignia of your office. 


Lieutenant CampBeLi’s REPLY. 


Your Excellency: It gives me great pleasure to accept this office. I trust 
Twill faithfully fill the position. It gives me pleasure also to receive the 
insignia of Second Lieutenant of this distinguished Company and I hope I 
will be able to fill that position in such manner that one year from today, 
as Governor of the State, you will say to me:—‘You have done well.” 


Governor Watsn’s Remarks To THE ApsuTANT-ELECT. 


Lieutenant Washburn: I have the honor to bestow upon you the insignia 
of the office of Adjutant. It is a pleasure for me to do this, and a special 
Pleasure because I know that you bring to this office an experience and a 
training that come to but few. Your long and honorable service to the 
United States Government in its navy, I am sure, has splendidly equipped 
you to perform the duties of the office to which I have the honor to now 
commission you. I sincerely hope you will find your duties agreeable and 
pleasant and I am confident that as adjutant of this corps all the sacred 
and historic traditions of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
will be preserved and perpetuated. 


Repiy or ApsurantT WASHBURN. 


Your Hacellency: 1 thank you for your kind words of commendation, 
and 1 am not unmindful of the fact that in following after such an efficient 
Officer as Colonel Cutting I shall serve under a severe handicap. At the 
end of my term if I have won the confidence of my comrades in some small 
measure, I shall feel fully compensated for any service I have rendered. 


A MILITARY WELCOME FROM THE RICHMOND BLUES 
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FALL FIELD DAY VISIT TO RICHMOND, VA. 


State, city, business organizations and military bodies 
united in weleoming the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company to Richmond on its 278th fall field day, and in enter- 
taining it while there. Old lines between North and South 
were forgotten as Federal and Confederate bent heads in 
prayer at monuments erected to the memory of men who fell 
on both sides of the great civil conflict. Citizens of the two 
Revolutionary commonwealths, Massachusetts and Virginia, 
together listened in historic St. John’s to the impassioned 
utterance of Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” as repeated by the sexton of the church. Said the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch:— 

“To the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Boston all Virginia extends, through Richmond, a thunderous 
and glad welcome. When an organization so ancient and 
honorable becomes the guest of a State, it honors that State 
indeed. And the singling out of Richmond as the immediate 
objective of this distinguished and goodly Company’s visit 
adds another leaf to the old capital’s crown of pride.” 

Quartermaster General W. B. Emery, Assistant Attorney 
General N. P. Brown, and Rev. Adolph A. Berle, D.D., 
travelled with the Company as its guests. 


Sarurpay, October 2, 1915. 
Officer of the Day: Mas. Wruttam H. Hennessey. 


The Company marched, under the command of Capt. Harry 
Hamilton, to the South Terminal, and there took special train 
for Fall River at 4.25 p.m. It reached the Fall River Line 
steamer “Commonwealth” at 5.50 p. M., in time to have supper 
before the other passengers desired the use of the dining-room 
and before the lines were cast off and the trip to New York by 
the route so familiar to the members was begun. 

Weather conditions could not have been improved. 
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Sunpay, October 3, 1915. 
Officer of the Day: Mas. ALBION P. PEASE. 


Directly after breakfast the Company left the steamship, 
and after a short march travelled by the Cortlandt Street 
ferry to Jersey City and by special train to Richmond, making 
a brief stop at Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, for lunch. 

Upon reaching the Hlba Station, Richmond, at 5 v. M., it 
realized that there was no doubt as to the whole-souled nature 
of the welcome to be given it. Enthusiastic crowds filled the 
railroad square, scarcely leaving the soldiers room in which 
to form, lined the streets on the route of march and filled the 


‘lobbies of the Hotel Jefferson, headquarters of the Company 


during its stay in the city. Three brilliantly uniformed 
organizations—Richmond Blues, Richmond Grays and Rich- 
mond Howitzers—showed by their escort from station to 
hotel a desire to participate in the welcome. And a committee 
°n reception representing the city brought municipal greetings 
to Captain Hamilton at the railroad car door and repeated 
them to the Company, through Mayor Ainslie, in the ro- 
tunda of the hotel. Upon arrival there the Mayor said, in 
Tesponse to Captain Hamilton’s introduction :—— 


Mayor AINSLIE. 

Conimander, Members of the Ancient and Honorable A riillery Company: 
On behalf of the people of the city of Richmond it gives me the greatest 
vou” #9 extend to you a cordial and hearty welcome. I beg to say to 
ue that We want this visit to be one of the pleasantest and most memorable 
ee experience as members of this ancient and honorable organization, 

ah Want to assure you that our greatest pleasure while you are here will 
ag ae m the efforts that we shall put forth to make this visit as memorable 
at th 'S possible for us to do. We feel highly honored and complimented 
me Visit. We thank you for your coming, and the regret that we shall 
mo: tence during this week will be your departure from the city of Rich- 

nd. Thank you very much for your attendance. [A pplause.] 


Cartan Hamturon., Mr. Mayor, Gentlemen: On behalf 
of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massa- 
chusetts I thank you for this cordial welcome to the historic 
city of Richmond. Twenty years ago our Company visited 
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FALL FIELD DAY 9 


your city, and the memories of that occasion have been 
treasured in their memory from that day to this. It was 
with feelings of satisfaction, exceeding pleasure and antici- 
pation, that our Company were privileged to come to this 
city. I know that our visit here will be a visit of pleasure 
and profit, and I hope that when we shall depart 
you will feel that our participation in this friendly meeting 
will convince you that your efforts in entertaining us have 
been warmly appreciated, and that we will depart with feelings 
of great satisfaction. ‘We are already friends. I trust 
that our friendship will be increased by this visit, and in the 
name of the Company I thank you most heartily for this 
expression of your welcome. [A pplause.] 


And from the moment ranks were broken committees repre= 
senting various branches of Richmond’s activity, with William 
T. Dabney, business manager of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Sergeant-at-Arms George C. Ruskell of the City Council, 
and Capt. William M. Myers of the Howitzers as leading 
spirits, were unremitting in their attentions. ; 


Mownpay, October 4, 1915. 


Officer of the Day: Carr. JAcKSON CALDWELL. 


The Company was taken in special cars by the Howitzers to 
visit the Civil War battlefields which lie within a few miles of 
Richmond, and also to visit St. John’s Church, dating from 
early in the eighteenth century, and hear the sexton, standing 
where Patrick Henry stood, recite his immortal speech. On 
the way to the battlefields it stopped to place wreaths on the 
monument to the Confederate dead in Hollywood Cemetery, 
and at the base of the flag pole in the U. 8. National Cemetery, 
where lie 1200 unknown Union dead. 

Three Confederate veterans—Lieut. Gov. J. Taylor Ellyson, 
a member of the Howitzers during the war, Capt. John 
Lamb, first lieutenant commander of R. E. Lee Camp, and a 
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former representative of the Richmond district in Congress, 
and Maj. W. McK. Evans, second lieutenant commander of 
R. E. Lee Camp—met the Company at the entrance to Holly- 
wood and escorted it to the monument, the Salem Cadet Band 
playing a dirge during the march. In placing the wreath in 
Position Capt. Harry Hamilton said:— 


Carramy Hammuron. Comrades of the Northland and of 
the Southland: Agreeable to the traditions of this Company, 
which honors courage, honor and bravery wherever found, we 
are here to render this simple but sincere tribute to, the mem- 
ory of those Americans who in the Confederate army gave 
evidence on the battlefield of the sincerity of their convictions 
and pledged that sincerity with their lives. History says they 
fought in a lost cause; but no cause is lost which can bring to 
its aid men of the devotion, the bravery, the capacity for 
Sustained hardship and the matchless sacrifice which were 

shown by the Confederate soldiers in our Civil War. We are 
glad as mew of Massachusetts to place this tribute of our re- 
Spect upon their graves and to réjoice that today in a purer 
atmosphere they may look down upon a united ‘country, in 
which, through the increasing fellowship of states and the 
Nising tide of good-will and brotherhood, the animosities of 
those days are swallowed in the kindliness and fraternity of 
our own. With reverent respect and regard for them and 
i ett brethren we offer this tribute. 


The Rey. Mr. McFaden will offer prayer. 


PRAYER. 


Rey. F. T. McFaven, D.D. 


9 God, Tho r God of our fathers. Thou hast 
been the Rae cena dine. ew ee thank Thee that under these 
*uspicious circumstances we may stand here today as citizens of this great 
ae that knows no North, no South, no Hast, no West. We thank Thee 
page es who gave evidence of their devo t HED, 

Y Mave been the differences they were true to Thee and the principles 
of righteousness and of peace and of truth. And we thank Thee, our 


Father, that today out of Thy providential dealings with us Thou hast 


tion to Thee, and whatever ° 


GOVERNOR STUART OF VIRGIN 


1A 
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preserved us as a united nation, where today we may exercise influence over 
the whole world. Let Thy richest blessings rest upon these two ¢common- 
wealths of Massachusetts and of Virginia. We thank thee for Plymouth 
and for Jamestown. We bless Thee for all the ties that have bound these 
commonwealths together. We are grateful to Thee for these evidences 
of the affection that these men have for us of this Commonwealth, and we 
pray that as the days go by these ties may grow stronger, and that we may 
be used by Thee as an influence for the advancement of the kingdom of 
righteousness and of truth in the world. Let Thy richest blessings rest 
upon this Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. Be with its officers 
and its members. Preserve them from all dangers. The Lord watch 
between them and their loved ones while they are absent one from another. 
Return them to their homes in safety. Continue their great work, we 
pray Thee, and may men everywhere join with them and with us in our 
efforts to put this nation in the forefront of the nations of the world, in the 
advocacy of the principles of peace and of love and of good-will toward our 
fellowmen. And unto Thee, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, shall be the 
praise now and forever, Amen. 


(The Company’s chorus, led by the Tougas brothers and 
Sergt. Berton O. Wetmore, sang “Nearer My God to Thee.” 
The band played a dirge.) 


Caprain Hammiron. Gentlemen, Comrades: We have with 
us this morning a distinguished gentleman, the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Virginia, and I take great 
pleasure in presenting to you of the Robert E. Lee Camp of 
Confederate Veterans Lieutenant Governor Ellyson. 


Lieutenant Governor ELLyson. 


Captain Hamilton and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Boston: Your gracious remembrance of the men who lie 
buried in this cemetery is not less beautiful than the flowers which mark 
your recollection of their service in the Confederate army. We do not feel 
that it is at all strange that a representative body of soldiery of Massa- 
chusetts, whose distinguished history is a source of pride not only to the 
people of your Commonwealth, but to all the people of the land who know 
your history,—I say it is not strange that in the spirit which has always 
actuated your generous people you should have thought of our Confederate 
dead on the occasion of this visit. In the name of R. E. Lee Camp and of 
all the Confederate veterans of the city and of the Commonwealth I beg 
to assure you that we greatly appreciate this recognition of the men who 
deserve all the honor you have put upon them this day by your kindly 
remembrance of their virtues. 
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Caprary Hamiuron. We will now proceed to the cars. 
On visiting the battlefield of Seven Pines we will meet at the 
National Cemetery, where a similar service will be perf ormed. 

The proceedings at the U.S. National Cemetery were similar 
to those at Hollywood. After placing the wreath in position 
Captain Hamilton said:— 


Carrain Hammron. Comrades and Friends, Veterans of 
the Southland, Veterans of the Northland: We of Massachu- 
Setts greet you and offer this tribute. 

We have rendered our tribute of respect to the Confederate 
dead. Let us also remember as well the gallant men from the 
North who, far from home and often far from the culture of 
kindly and tender hands, found here their last resting place, 
no longer upon hostile soil, but upon a part of the reunited 
Tepublic which they loved ‘and for which they died. History 
Says they were the victors, but their victory lies less in the 
Power of their triumphant arms than in the united country 
Which the descendants of both armies love and which shall 
never see civil strife again. Massachusetts has always honored 

€r sons and those of other Northern states who have given 
themselves to the Northern cause, but with the whole land she 
Te]oices not in a sectional victory, but in the attainment of a 
United country, one and indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all. With loving memory and tender hearts we lay this 
tribute on their graves as a tribute to their worth to the 
Country as a Cay 


PRAYER. 


Rey. F. T. McFaven, D.D. 
o Thee? Thou hast the words 
fe. We ,, Thou hast all power on earth and in 
weve that Thou ae Re cea attaire of men, that Thou dost do Thy 
among the inhabitants of the earth as well as among the armies of the 
world. But we ‘pale Thee that Thou art also our Father, that, though, Thou 
Beey all power, as a Father Thou hast been directing the affairs of these 
children, We thank Thee for this country of ours. We bless Thee that 
iia hot divided, that all the animosities of the past have passed away, 
1 mw We See as brethren, that we are animated and inspired by the same 
cesire and the same love, that we put forth the same energies for the wel- 
fare and the Success of ints beloved land of ours. Let: Thy richest blessings 


To whom 


of eternal jj shall we go, our Father, but unt 
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rest upon this nation, upon its rulers, upon its people. Keep us in peace 
and in prosperity, we pray Thee, and may we stand together, hand in hand, 
shoulder to shoulder and heart to heart, against any enemy or any foe that 
may ever arise against us. We thank Thee for the lives of these who 
fought in their country’s need. We bless Thee for their sacrifice, for their 
devotion to their principles and for their love. They paid the penalty of 
their principles in their death. They sleep. They have earned the great 
victory. We have all entered into their labors. Do Thou help us, we 
pray Thee, as we stand here today, members of this nation, undivided and 
indivisible. We pray that we may be inspired to go forth with brighter 
hopes and purer motives and a personal consciousness of the Divine 
approval, that we may do faithfully the work that Thou has committed to 
us to do, and that we as a nation may be instrumental in Thy hand to 
influence the whole world for righteousness and peace and love. Again we 
pray Thee Thy richest blessings rest upon these men who have come from 
our sister state. Give unto them Thy presence and Thy power. Con- 
tinue to use them as instruments in Thy hand for the development of 
brotherhood and of peace throughout all the world. May no evil tidings 
come from their loved ones to them, and may no evil tidings go from them 
to their loved ones. After a happy season spent in the midst of us who 
love them, may they be returned to their homes in safety, we pray Thee, 
and all of us be better equipped and better prepared to do the work that 
Thou hast given us to do than ever before. And to Thee shall be the 
praise, through Him who hath loved us and loves us now and evermore, 


Amen. 


(The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company’s chorus 
sang ‘Nearer My God to Thee.” The band played a dirge.) 

Caprain Hamiuron. Gentlemen: I am going to ask you 
to again give your attention to Lieutenant-Governor Ellyson, 
and I wish to say to him that we shall be delighted to hear 
him again. 


Lizurenant Governor ELLYson. 


It seems most appropriate on this bright October day, fifty years after 
the close of hostilities between the Federal and the Confederate armies, 
that the sons of the only two commonwealths in our Federal Union should 
unite in doing honor to the dead, bdth of the Confederates and of the 
Federal army. It was my very great privilege, and I shall always recall 
it as a great honor, to have followed the fortunes of Lee and Jackson, and 
it is for that reason I feel gratified at having the privilege to unite with you 
in doing honor to the brave men who fought on the side which you repre- 
sent here today. The time has come when we are forgetting the ani- 
mosities and thinking only of the valor and the courage which animated the 
men on both sides, and I unite with you most heartily as a Confederate 
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soldier in this tribute of respect to the men who lost their lives for their 
country. 


Captain Hamilton, if you will be kind enough to allow me the 
privilege, I should like to present a gallant cavalry officer of the Con- 
federate army,— 


Capra, Hamiuron. I would be delighted to have you do 
so, Governor. 


Lieutenant Governor ELLyson (continuing) —who is an officer of 
R. E. Lee Camp, and who I am sure would be only too happy to respond 
in a few minutes’ talk on this pleasant occasion. Capt. John Lamb of 
Virginia, gentlemen, Lieutenant Commander of R. E. Lee Camp. 


Caprain Hammuron. Gentlemen: Capt. John Lamb, of 
R. E. Lee Camp, Confederate Veterans. 


Carr. Jonn Lamp. 


Captain Hamilton and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts: Perhaps I am the only man in this presence 
who more than fifty years ago witnessed in part this drawn battle between 
American soldiers, While not actively engaged in that fight, being with 
General Magruder not more than a mile from this place, I was over this 
scene and saw the dead scattered through these woods. You see their 
Braves here now. They are not dead, but sleeping. For all I know, the 
spirits of these men to whose memory you paid such a gracious and glowing 
tribute in Hollywood Cemetery today, and these men who died for the 
right of this soil, may look from the spirit land upon the ceremonies of this 
ecasion and thank the Giver of All Good that these noble men on both 
sides find a common interest and a common hope in a reunited and happy 
and prosperous land. ’ 

Did you ever think, my comrades, that perhaps it was worth all of the 
Sufferings and sorrows and losses of that war to have Epscuestions put 
behind us forever, the right of secession and chattel slavery? Most likely 
the philosophical historian of the future will so pronounce. 

Massachusetts representatives, we on Virginia soil may well welcome 
you near to the spot where Massachusetts soldiers and Virginia soldiers 
made good the Declaration of Independence upon the historic soil of 
Yorktown. I believe it has always been a disputed point between the 
students of each State which of those states had the most men in the 
Revolutionary War. I asked Mr. Spofford—the walking encyclopedia, as 
we in Congress called him—one day which State he thought furnished the 
most soldiers to the Revolutionary War. He smiled one of those pleasant, 

gracious smiles of that old philosopher and student, and said, ‘“Mr. Lamb, 
I refer you to Knox’s reports.” I thanked him, but said, ‘Why, Mr. 
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Spofford, I have been wading through Knox's reports for the last few days 
in my leisure moments here, and I cannot decide which State furnished the © 
most, though I know that on the monument at Yorktown is stated the 
fact that 3,300 Virginians were there, and I know that at the same time 
Greene had 2,500 in the South and that a man by the name of Walker 
commanded 800 Virginia soldiers on the Ohio, fighting the Indians.” He 
said, “Yes. I do not think, Mr. Lamb, it is possible to decide at this late 
hour which one of those Commonwealths had the most soldiers during the 
Revolutionary War.’ So, my friends, without Massachusetts and Virginia 
we would have had no independence. 

We thank you for your visit here. I unite with you, gentlemen, in the 
spirit of your greeting at Hollywood today, and in the spirit of the fervent 
prayer offered there and here. And let me remind you not to forget that 
this is not the Virginia spirit alone of the last decade or even two decades. 
If you recall the ceremonies at Yorktown in 1882, the poet, writer and phi- 
losopher of Virginia, James Barron Hope, uttered this sentiment that we 
make our own today :— 


Give us back the ties of Yorktown, perish all your modern hates, 
Let us stand together, brothers, in defiance of the fates, 
For the safety of the Union ‘is the safety of the State. 


Tam glad to be with you on this occasion, unexpected as it is to me, for 
I had no idea of it until a friend called me this morning, asking me to be 
one of the participants in these interesting ceremonies. I am glad to join 
with my friends from Richmond to welcome you, here to this soil made 
sacred by the blood of the soldiers of the war between the states, and may 
peace and happiness follow you through all the days of your lives. 


Caprain Hamittron. Gentlemen: We have been detained 
somewhat unexpectedly in coming out, and I am going to ask 
the staff to accompany me on an official visit to the Governor. 
We had arranged to be there at 1.15. The other members of 
the Company are not required to go, but I wish the staff to 
accompany me on the official visit to the Governor. 

Captain Hamilton and his officers paid their respects to 
Governor Stuart at the state house and to Mayor Ainslie at 
city hall. 

In the afternoon the Company paraded under the escort of 
detachments of the Richmond Light Infantry Blues and the 
Richmond Howitzers. It was warmer than a New Englander 
expects to experience in October, and the five-mile march 
proved trying to some of the older men; but everyone bore 
himself as a veteran and the crowds lining the streets cheered 


array of uniforms,—‘“like a rainbow descended from Mars,” as 
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the steadiness of the column and wondered at the dazzling 


one newspaper said. For the first time the Company carried 
three flags, national, State and organization, the last named 
being of artillery red, with the A.H.A.C. coat of arms. 

Sergt. George H. Wilson strained a tendon in his leg while on 
parade, but the injury was not serious, and within a day he 
could walk with a cane. 

In the evening Governor Stuart, assisted by Lieutenant- 
Governor Ellyson and the Governor's staff, headed by Adjutant 
General Sale, gave a reception to the Company in the parlors 
of the Jefferson. Members of the city’s reception committee, 
civic and military, were among the guests. | 

Jey eas 
Turspay, October 5, 1915. 


Officer of the Day: Mas. Francis Mprepiti. 
Tuesday the Bostonians were free to g0 where they individu- 
ally pleased. Fifty or more of them, following the example of 
a dozen of their comrades on the previous day, visited the 
Police court to watch Judge Crutchfield dispense justice, and 
Were photographed by Serst- “Dick” Sears. Paymaster 
Grover, judge of the Northern Norfolk District Court, and 
TiongGell wars We Stover, epecial justice of the Charlestown 
District Court, were given seats on the bench. Judge Crutch- 
field was a Corti officer during the war. Although not 
trained to the law, he has been on the police court bench for 
forty Years, being re-elected at. the expiration of each four- 


nd colored, . jeht man in the right place in 


caling with that part of the population which comes within 
ne “clutches” in the court. His sharp, brusque way of: 
vide reputation and made his 


andling cas i a 
es has given him V A A 
Court one of the ee) which visitors to the city are advised by 


Tesidents to visit: but underneath his every word and act 
there appeared to, be hard common sense and a keen insight 
into character, and his expeditious Way of disposing of cases 
was said by Colonel Stover to be little, if any, quicker than 
that in force in the Charlestown court on 2 busy day. 


MATE OF THE CONFEDERATE VETERANS HOME 


AN 


NORTH AND SOUTH 
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Other members availed themselves of the courtesies which 
had been extended by the Westmoreland, Commonwealth and 
Country Clubs, or visited the Allen & Ginter branch of the 
American Tobacco Company. Still others, escorted by 
members of the reception committees and by Captain Myers 
and officers of the Howitzers, explored business and historic 
Richmond by automobiles, or tramped over Civil War battle- 
fields to view trenches and other remaining evidences of the 
conflict between the states. 

The feature of the afternoon was a visit to the Confederate 
Veterans’ Home, which had 292 occupants, all wearing gray 
and many of them feeble. Col. J. Frank Supplee, who for- 
merly commanded the 4th Maryland, and who had been a 
member of the Company since it “captured” Baltimore in 
1896 after returning from England, addressed the veterans. 
He said:— 


Cou, J. FRANK SuppLes. 


T have been given the happy task of representing our Captain Hamilton, 
who has other engagements this‘afternoon, and many of the Company who 
are being entertained elsewhere, to say a word of greeting to you on behalf 
of the ‘oldest military organization in America. It is 278 years old this 
year. It doesn’t look it; at least we didn’t think we looked it, when we 
marched about six miles over the streets of your beautiful city yesterday. 
And we are the child, the lusty infant son, of the Honourable Artillery 
Company of London, that is 500 years old. In 1912 I was one of those 
privileged to visit London and partake of hospitality, which is almost equal 
to that of good old Virginia, in the streets of London. It was my privilege 
to meet there Lord Denbigh and that marvelous command that has since 
been recruited up to 3,000 men and is now in the trenches in Flanders 
fighting for king and for country. So that we have an honorable descent, 
behind us, and we come in our pleasant way to the South to meet you 
today at your gracious invitation and endeavor to show you that the sons 

‘of the men who wore the blue love, with all of the gratitude with which 
a soldier can love another, the men who still wear the gray. [Applause.] 

Although, cautioned of the fact that on such occasions as this speeches 
- grow heavy and we talk too much of the past, I am reminded that the last 
time I came to the city of Richmond I wore the gray of the Fifth Maryland 
Regiment. It was then, in 1889, that we unveiled yonder statue to the 
greatest soldier that the war produced, Robert B. Lee. [Applause.] 
And I recall on that occasion having met and formed the close friendship 
of many of the gallant sons of Virginia, which acquaintance has never died 
since. But I am reminded as I come here now in the blue uniform of the 
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Fourth Maryland, which I have had the honor to command, although im 
1889 I was a captain in the Fifth Maryland, of the story of a colored 
preacher down in a cotton State. You and I were born and raised in the 
south; I am from Baltimore, Maryland, and not a bit ashamed of it. 
Down south the old southern darkey was born and reared and died after 
three score years and ten on the same pl: atation where he was raised. He 
seldom travelled; twenty-five miles v a long journey. But on one 
occasion one of them, whose record was not good, had to get out with the 
sheriff behind him. He had a little start on the sheriff, and he got about 
fifty miles ahead of him. The trail was lost, and he settled there and 
became a Baptist clergyman. After he had been there about a year, 
somewhat successful, one night as he rose in the pulpit he saw one of those 
old negroes that came from the same neck of the woods he did, who knew 
his record. During the preliminary singing and the notices he watched 
him right close, and finally as he stood up to preach he said, ‘Beloved 
brethren, it was my intention on this oceasion to preach upon the text, 
“Blessed am the pure in heart,’ but the d to me, ‘Nigger, 
don’t you preach dat sermon tonight. Wh to preach from the 
sixteenth chapter and the fifth verse of h,’ which reads rd look- 
ing the strange nigger in the face he said, “which reads, I repeat: ‘If you 
think you know me say nothing,’ and I'll see you later. [Laughter.] 
As I look around here and see Major Evans and others of my old friends 
who knew me in gray I am whispering to them, “Say nothing. Don’t 
tell these fellows all you know about me when I was young, and we 
Were around among the girls, and I will divvy up tomorrow. . 

You know some of these folks who come from up around Cape Cod— 
and I will tell you after a while how I happen to be with them—don't 
understand quite the southern nature like some of us do. It reminds me of 
what I heard on one occasion, that two colored persons were discussing 
the Scripture and_one said, “Look here, Eph, I don’t believe that all those 
men that are mentioned in Scripture was white men. I believe some of 
them was black.” “Well,” Eph said, “who do you think was black?” 

W ell,” he said, “you take St. Peter. He drew his sword and cut the high 
Priest's ear off. He was a fighting man. I believe that he was 2 colored 
man.” Eph sg; id, “Look here, nigger, Peter was no nigger, no black 
man. If he had been dat cock would never have crowed twice that morning 
St. Peter denied his Lord.” 
eae am reminded, if you will 
I 4t my friend Major Evans here, W e Neve Seah 

vamb, was never found when he was not putting up practical jokes on me 
years ago. One day when I was in the wholesale dry goods store that 
Evans so ably served, and I had sent » colored gentleman to bring my 
Satchel down, he posted him. Iwas then lieutenant colonel of my regiment. 

The darkey brought the satchel down and brought his heels together with a 
click and a good salute. I think he had served in the military service. 
He sai |, “Sergeant, I have brought your satchel down.”’ I said, ‘‘Here is 


allow me to reminisce @ little further, 
ho represents the Camp with Captain 
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a quarter, and if you will tell me who put that thing up on me I will give 
you another quarter.” 

In 1887, as we were marching down the streets of Richmond, was the 
first time I had ever heard the southern yell, and it reminded me of the 
old rhyme that came up from the war:— 


We have heard the Southern yell, 
We have heard the Union shout, 

We have weighed the matter well 
And we mean to fight it out. 


And they did, and I have always been glad there was no compromise, 
that they fought it to a finish, for, as I stood in yonder Fair Oaks Cemetery 
yesterday and listened to the marvelous words of eloquence that dropped 
from the lips of Captain Lamb, I found that one southern man was willing 
to admit, as we all admit in our hearts, that the arbitrament of the sword 
had settled two great questions forever, and it is only in the final tribune of 
arms, the court of eternal j ce, that.such questions are ever settled. We 
of the South bow submissively and are willing to admit that slavery and 
the question of secession were settled, but we are also willing to admit that 
the moon shines just as bright as it did before the war [Voices, “That ts 
right”] and that we have pulled ourselves together as one people. 

‘As we marched along those streets of Richmond in 1887 we were brought 
to a halt. Some of you men were there in that magnificent Confederate 
host, and as you halted in front of our line—we had come to the front and 
salutes had been exchanged and the old flag dipped—an old veteran 
stepped up and said, ‘Where are you all from?” 1 said, “We are from 
Maryland.’”” “Are you all from one place?’ I said, “Yes, we are from 
Baltimore.’’ He said, ‘‘“How many are there of you all? There were 
about 600. ‘Well,’”’ he said, “do you know, Captain, I believe if you had 
been down here in 1863 with this regiment the result might have been 
different.” I took that as the most gracious compliment I ever heard paid 
to a National Guard regiment. 

And that night as we passed into our quarters after one of those cold 
rains that they have occasionally in Virginia, sleeping outside of the monu- 
ment to Robert HE. Lee lay some Confederates with overcoats over them. 
It looked mighty cold to me, and so I said to one of them, “Captain, won't 
you gentlemen come down to the Second Regiment armory and share our 
blankets with us? We are guests ourselves, but nothing is too good for 
a Confederate soldier.” One of them raised up to a sitting position. He 
looked at me. He returned the salute with precision, and he said, “Cap- 
tain, it is awfully kind of you, but we feel as if we would like to spend one 
more night out in the open with old Massa Bob.”’ It was the spirit of the 
South. It was that wonderful devotion that comes up from the hearts of 
old and young. 

They ask us: “Why do you have the Confederate flag?” They ask us, 
“Why do you teach these children to love the story of the past?” T can 


e 
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only point to yonder fair land of France. Alsace and Lorraine have been 
under German rule for nearly fifty years, and the German language is the 
official language, but the mothers teach those faithful children to prattle 
and to sing and to talk around the fireside in the bi vutiful sweet speech of 
France, and they cannot wipe it out. And so I say to our friends of the 
North: Would you ask us to forget the heroism of these men who fought 
-for four long years midst privation that no other army has ever suffered 
in America since the days of Washington and Valley org Would you 
ask us to forget that these men had comrades who died that we might live? 
Would you ask us to forget that we had heroes and that history's brightest 
Pages glisten with the story of their sacrifice? Would you ask us to forget 
a Stonewall Jackson, the Christian soldier, whose last words were: “Let 
us pass over the river and rest under the shade of the tree’? And so some 
of you, now in the Indian summer of life, may soon pass over and rest under 
the shade of those same trees that Stonewall r 
But I want to tell you why I am with these folks. “They came to Balti- 
More in 1896, and my regiment escorted them. I made a speech to them 
that night at their banquet, which is duplicated tonight at the banquet at 
the hotel, and some of them said, “You are one of our kind. We don't 
care where you are from, we want you.”” They made me member of this 
organization, and I have gone with it as far north as Montreal and Quebec 
on its Pall Field days and as far south as Norfolk and Richmond. I have 
fone to Wngland with them and shaken hands with King George as he 
reviewed us in Buckingham Palace. I am poss ly, Captain Lamb, the 
Missing link between the North and the South. 4 
But do not tell us, as they sometimes do, that Maryland is not a part of — 
the South, without you wish to insult us. A woman told me that one night 
in the McAlpin Hotel. I was going into a dance, and u was introduce to 
er as “A gentleman from the South, Colonel Supplee. f She said, What 
Part of the South?” I said, “Maryland.” She said, “We don’t consider 
Maryland a part of the South.” T said, “Where are you from, madam’? 
“T am from Virginie.” “I beg your pardon, madam. Twenty-five 
thousand of the best blood of Maryland crossed the line and fought for 
the Confederacy.” [Applause-] “They did not fight for home, or for 
Mends, or for bread or butter, OF for glory, but for principle. They 
Crossed there and fought, and on every field the blood of Maryland 
through that four years of internecine strife fertilized the ground with 
their Patriotism and their love of the South.” 
And so T have been possibly hastily selected to say to you, comrades, that 
there is one State that is not ungrateful. R. I. Lee Camp, learning some 
Years ago that 2 man who had proudly worn the gray uniform was in 
Yonder almshouse, said it was 2 disgrace, and that Camp, not out of their 
wealth, but with itera) donations that told upon purses that were slender 
so Soon after the war, started this home. They first had a bazaar or fair 
e raise money, and the initial contribution came from John A. Andrew 
ost of the Grand Army of the Republic of Boston, Mass. And so these 


Jackson enjoys over the river. 
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gentlemen who are on the porch with me have for years kept this work 
alive. Iam told that, founded in 1884, it had a struggling existence, and 
that down to this time they still spend $11,000 a year over and above the 
state appropriation to keep this beautiful home. All honor to R. E. Lee 
Camp of Confederate Veterans for this splendid work! I repeat it. It is 
their pleasure, it is the pleasure of every man who has ever borne arms in 
America, to bear tribute to the survivors of the Confederate army. 

Yesterday and the day before we laid upon yonder monument the beauti- 
ful floral tribute of the men from Massachusetts to those who died that the 
State might live, and now we come to the survivors, and in the language of 
Artemas Ward we say: “‘A pound of taffy is worth a ton of epitaphy,” and 
that we are here to thank you in person before you shall have passed over. 
We are glad to say that you look handsome today, that you looked natural 
today as you took off your hats to the soldier column that came up yonder 
hill, and not’ say: “He looks natural,” when you are laid out. Comrades, 
you gave four of the best years of your life. No soldier lay out in the open 
for four years without bearing in his body the marks of the sacrifice and of 
the exposure and of the endurance. You have come now to the Indian 
summer of life, but your pathway, in the language of the Scripture, shall 
be as the pathway of the just, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. Your sacrifice has gilded your life and made it all beautiful 
and luminous in the eyes of those of us who have come after you. 

Military spirit is, alas, becoming very scarce in America, It was 
Scott who said:— 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 


J am sorry to say there are thousands of men who seem to breathe and 
care nothing for the nation, nothing for this united country, and who do 
not appreciate the soldier’s art and the soldier's craft. My son, a captain 
in the United States regular troops, has handed down a tradition with me 
that reaches back as a member of the Sons of the Revolution to the men who 
fought at Yorktown and at Bunker Hill. Iam proud of the fact that there 
are some of us who love the uniform, and we come to you in this blue to say 
to you that you were comrades worthy of the steel of the men who wore 
it ahead of us, fathers and grandfathers. I bid you God’s richest blessings 
in nature’s amphitheatre, and praise the devotion of the men and 
women of Virginia who have helped to make your declining years at least 
a bit comfortable. I trust that the end may be far postponed before you 
leave us, for you are an object lesson, and ever will be, to us, and that 
when the last retreat is sounded you may rest well until the reveille and the 
roll call. I am sure you will say to the God of Battles and of the just, 
“R, E. Lee Camp, Confederate Veterans, all present or accounted for.’’ 
[Applause.] HS 
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Caprarn Lams. 


My Friends, Members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts, Members of that Splendid Band, and my Old Comrades of 
the Army of Northern Virginia: Weare honored today with the presea 
of the representatives, as you have heard, of one of the oldest organizations 
in the land. I knew that these gentlemen came from the Hub of the 
Universe; I knew very well that they were graduates of Har eS andy 
the colleges of that land. I conversed with them yesterday and drew Fc, 
spiration from their words of wisdom. And Tam struck oo a ha 4 
though they come from this home of speakers and Oretere F Me re , 
stopped in Baltimore and selected a quasi-Southern man to A hae a ae 
here today, Why, we are getting mixed, and the ne as know exttil 
affiliating, when a son of Maryland, whose piate cud) 0 ag res ee the ) 
whether it was in the south or in the north, comes here to represen 
home of Daniel Webster and Charles Francis Adams. self is able inten 

Do you think, my friends, that an old soldier like ry BS So i a 
short time that the courtesies of this occasion and the lateness) ae 
warrant to make a speech in response to words of eloquent A “ Be, a 
haye listened to? On behalf of the commander of this eae ee tks 
veterans, who is unwell, and as a member ORubeypoaror ® aie thanks 
Place, it affords me pleasure to return to these gentlemen <n a entertained™ 
for this visit and for this sweet music with which Oe a 
these old soldiers, the survivors of the Army of Nort! ey 1S a they 

Yesterday these patriotic and ancient, venerable ane ve arti ie 
260 years old, my friends—went with us to Hollyw ee ; a wetehen did 
on the tomb of the unknown dead of the peated al a anata and I 
it I thought of their home and of their gifted son, { anys those peor’ of — 
said, “I know that the lessons that he sought to see te maauee a ‘thee 
Massachusetts and the seeds he sowed are taking root in the hearts . 


iter oy. who heard Daniel Webster at our City 


Tn this Id soldier: a 
Hall RUT ittan ee, others here who recall that magnificent speech a 


. 


* 


ae eH are » streets t. 
that he made in Boston, standing up in his carriage in ad streets a 3 
city. He said “My countrymen, you have conquered t ‘ . inca ae A 5 
Waves, you have made them the obedient messengers that carried y | 


orld, you have conquered a sterile and | 


barren soil, and caused it to bloom as 2 Tose, but let me cpa “a 

you have never yet Tenried to conquer your prej udices. ; ee : a Bier... 

Men, that the speech we have heard this evening and the oe y ne ha 

been so eloquently told of the affection in the aaa a eee Pre, 

b 3 F he 

people for irginia people shows at least tha in t3 

years that pn aia an z 1865 its representatives ae people of , 

Massachusetts have surely learned to conquer their prejudices. 
Then a further thought, Shy friends, is that these people of M asso e 4 

and you people of Virginia are one in the sense that their forbears at York- 


a 
town made good the Declaration of Independence. : 
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There are many other analogies between these two peoples, the peoples 
of the Bay State and the Commonwealth of Virginia. If time permitted 
it would be easy to illustrate this. I said to these gentlemen yesterday 
something like this, that the philosophical historian of the future will 
declare that after all it was worth the sacrifices of that war, all its hardship 
and all its losses, to have two questions put behind us forever, chattel 
slavery and the right of secession. [Applause.] We do no injustice to the 
memories of those men to whose memory these gentlemen paid high tribute 
yesterday in your beautiful cemetery by that declaration. 

It is a fact, gentlemen, that of all the wars of which I have ever read this 
is the only war recorded in history where both sides might say in confidence 
and truth that they were right. On the abstract question of right Charles 
Francis Adams would tell you, if living, as he has intimated often, that you 
were absolutely right, Confederate soldiers. On the other hand, from a long- 
grown-up public sentiment, from the voice of the people, so to speak, from 
the construction of the articles of confederation, the other side was right. 
May | illustrate it by a beautiful German legend? When we talk about 
beautiful German things, you know, in this country, I do not know how 
some Anglo-Americans feel, but anyhow there is a beautiful German legend 
t two mailed knights on one occasion met in front of an obelisk on which 
vas a golden shield, and one said to the other, “Isn’t that a splendid golden 
shield on that monument?” The other said, ‘No, that is not gold, that 
is silver.’ The man on the other side, strong in the thought that he was 
right, reiterated the declaration that it was gold. They went into a dispute 
and then a quarrel. In those old medieval times you know it was a very 
easy thing to fight, as it seems in some way to be an easy thing to fight 
across the water today, and a big thing too. But as these two knights 
went on the opposite sides of this monument they found that both were 
right, that one side was gold and the other silver. ( 

J think, my friends, that that illustrates the conditions of our struggle 
fifty years ago as well as any simile can. Which side you were on in that 
day depended upon where you were born. Did these intelligent men ever 
appreciate—I know they have—that fact? Why, if Charles Francis 
Adams had beech born along the banks of the James River or in the low 
grounds of the Chickahominy he would have commanded a brigade of such 
men as stand before me here now in your presence, Massachusetts people. 
And if Gordon McCabe had been reared amidst the refinement and the 
culture of Boston he would not have written: “Shall Cromwell have a 
monument?” 

Now, my friends, I did not expect to make any such speech as this, and 
really I would not have attempted it if I had not been stirred by the match- 
less eloquence of the Baltimore man who represents our friends from Massa- 
chusetts. I say to him now that that speech ought to be delivered tonight 
at the banquet, and I shall be there to listen to it again, for it will bear 
repetition. [Cries of “Good” and applause. | 


And then let me express to these representatives of this ancient order, 
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whose name and fame have gone before them to all the states nearly, and 
who have even crossed the waters and appeared before the King of England, 
my hope that every blessing that can come to a free and happy citizen of 
the Old Bay State may be theirs. May they all have the courage to meet 
the stern responsibilities of life and patience for all of its small trials. They 
look young now. They are not old soldiers like you and I. Their fathers 
fought, but the bulk of these gentlemen did not. We wish them well. 
Virginia hospitality goes out to them today, and these old surviving 
Soldiers of that army that their sires faced fifty years ago thank them 
through me for their visit here and hope that happiness and prosperity 
shall continue to attend them through all the days of their lives. [Great 
applause.| . 


Cotoye Suppuen. Comrades: I am reminded of the old 
Confederate who came home, you know, after the war was 
over at Appomattox, and said to his wife, “‘Well, I killed just 
as many of them as they did of me.’”’ We have a real soldier 
On! the platform, a man who wears the Congre sional medal 
for bravery on the field, bestowed, as you are BINS very 
tarely, for intrepid bravery. I remember, and I will tell you, 
4 story on him. After King George had reviewed the Hon- 
Ourable Artillery Company of London, a thousand strong, the 

andsomest soldiers I ever saw in uniform except yourselves, 
Je passed on and reviewed our lines, and as he came glows 
nm front of this gentleman he stopped and said, ‘‘What is that 
ay fiven for?” Major Maynard had “a a meee pela 

"ght that his li ut no sound emerged. ally 

© ne By icencioneal medal, sir, by Act of 

ONgress, for eemaeeta the field.”’ “Oh,” said the King, with 
* Salttte, “that is the same as our Victoria Cross.” Weatelse 


Pleasure in introducing Major George H. Maynard, who at 
ctletickshung won that medal fighting on the Federal side. 
Teat Upplause.] 


Mas. Grorce H. MAYNARD. 

mE Heol around here to see if I can recognize any familiar face. | No 
ies Tet you many times in the war [Voices, ‘We are all friends 
tall eee Nh iat antbtace Cedar Mountain, and I might go on and 
talk about South Mountain Bull Run, and several other places. But I 
only wish to Say, thank God that I have lived to come here and see and take 
by the hand the old Confederate veterans. If there is any man on earth 
aa have respect for it is the Confederate veteran, and it has been my 
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antici ars to meet him. I have wanted to’come here and have 
the privilege of taking the old Confederate soldiers by the hand. I mean the 
men who did the fighting; those are the men I respect. And I have had the 
pleasure of being in the company of Lieut. Gov. Ellyson and Captain 
Lamb. That is an honor which I consider very great, and I shall carry 
home with me many, many pleasant memories of my visit to Richmond. 
Boys, I am glad to see you. God bless you. [Great applause.] 


Then the Salem Cadet Band played “Dixie,” Sergt. Berton 
O. Wetmore sang “The Rosary’? and Colonel Supplee sang 
“Maryland, My Maryland.” As the singing ceased Bos- 
tonians joined the Confederate veterans in dancing on the 
lawn or grasped hands and exchanged individual greetings. 
Too soon for both, the band played “The Star Spangled 
Banner” as its closing selection, but the duty of the evening 
compelled the visitors to leave. 

The reception and banquet, which are always features of a 
Fall Field Day trip, took place at the Jefferson. Captain 
Hamilton and his officers and guests received State and city 
officials and officers of the army and of Richmond military 
organizations in the hotel parlors, and then escorted them to 
the banquet hall, with its decorations of flags and flowers. 
Unlike the banquet in Richmond a generation ago, which, 
served in a hall and not in a hotel, was delayed until after 
midnight, this one began on time, and the last speech was 
finished by 12.30 a. mM. The menu was as follows: 


COCKTAILS Lynnhaven Oysters 
Clear Green Turtle 
Olives Celery 
Filet of Sole, Sauce Tartar SAUTERNE 
Pomme Julienne 
Broiled Sora, Currant Jelly 
Hearts of Lettuce with Smithfield Ham 
BOMMERVISES Chiffonade Dressing 
CHAMPAGNE Virginia Peach 
Individual Chocolate Cakes with Monogram 
Camembert, Roquefort and Cream Cheese 
Toasted Crackers 


CIGARS Coffee CIGARETTES 
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Guests at the head table included, in addition to the speak- 
ers, Lieutenant Governor Ellyson, Adjutant General W. W. 
Sale, Col. Julien H. Hill, chief of the Governor's staff, and 
Capt. William M. Myers of the Richmond Howitzers. 

Rev. Adolph A. Berle, Chaplain of the Company, said 
grace in these words:— 


Almighty God, our Father Who art in Heaven, Giver of every good and 
Thee our thanks for all that Thou 
for the kindly 


Derfect gift, we are pleased to render to 
dost give us, for every gift which we are permitted to enjoy, 
fellowship and the delightful associations which m: 
to us in thought and fellowship and ser y 
upon us, every one. Bless with us not 0 
delightful companionship in this hour, but & 
whom we love and who love us, here and elsewhere. 
one of cheer and blessing and uplifting, and the glory shall be to Thee, 


world without end, Amen. 


things of life 


After due attention had been paid to the good 
ided, Captain 


which the Southern cooking of the Jefferson prov 
Hamilton called the Company. to order and said:— 

Caprain Hamiitron. Your Excellency, Honored Guests 
and Gentlemen: It is with pleasure that I welcome you fo 
this, the 278th anniversary Fall Field Banquet of the 


Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachu- 
t has been the custom of this corps 
places of interest to our 


ae For many years ! 
© make a visit to various 
members, and for a Pecondeaume swe are in this notable 
Capital of the grand old Commonwealth of Virginia. 
Applause.] It is appropriate that we should be here, 
first, because your first welcome was SO hearty and the 
Memories inspired by it were 8° delightful that it was natural 
to think of repeating the visit; and, secondly, there is & 
natural affinity between Massachusetts ‘and Virginia [applause] 
which should be frequently emphasized and brought to the 
Public attention of both communities. 
sion *Ssachusetts and Virginia were side by side in the forma- 
Gas the nation, and had many interests in common in the 
goes of the republic. The ideas: of commonwealth and 
Ben oraey, bore early and similar fruit in both colonies and 
h states. Both early exhibited the spirit of freedom and 


MAYOR AINSLIE OF RICHMOND, VA. 
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self-government, and both early inaugurated movements 
leading toward the freedom and self-government of the re- 
spective communities. There are no two legislative bodies in 
the history of America that bear a closer resemblance in 
essential ideas and methods than the old House of Burgesses 
in Virginia and the General Court, as we call our Legislature, 
of Massachusetts. [Applause.] Both rest upon the idea of a 
free electorate and a responsible citizenship. 

Recent events have shown that though we are organically 
one country it is nevertheless true that our territory is SO 
large and our interests are so diversified that we still need to 
achieve the unification of the land. Though our interests 
are national, still in commerce and legislation it is often made 
to appear that there is a sectional difference, which is often 
strong enough to test the feelings and temper of our citizens. 
We still talk of Southern interests, Western interests, New 
England interests as though these were in antagonism to each 
other. This is not the case. No part of our broad land can 
prosper without contributing some degree of prosperity to 
every other part. And while it is true that our industries and 
commercial interests are often diversified, it is also true that it 
needs only understanding and a spirit of friendship and con- 
ciliation to smooth out the divergencies and make every part. 
feel that its welfare is inseparably bound up with that of every 
other part. [Applause.] 

It is to this end that such visits as this of ours materially 
help. You will know us better for having met us in this 
friendly social way, and we shall know you better, and because 
we know each other better the competitions of business will 
have less harshness and move much more along national lines 
than would otherwise be the case. Most of the trouble in this 
world comes about because men do not take the time to under- 
stand each other. If by coming to this beautiful city and 
meeting you we can add to the unification of our common 
interests, a genuine service will have been performed for both 
communities. In theranks of our Company are many men of 
every type and occupation and business interest. These will 
‘appreciate meeting your own business men and be glad to 
compare ideas and methods and standards, to the benefit of 
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| both. We have men of all professions in this Company. 
f This also will help to widen professional understanding, and 
| because of this personal contact it will be harder to arouse 
sectional prejudice from any cause whatever, because before | 
the men appealed to there will arise a vision of the men of the 
South with whom they have clasped hands and with whom 
they have satat common table. [Applause.] We hope that 
our coming may help toward that kind of national unity 
Which does not go to pieces in a crisis and contributes to 
national solidarity and unity. 
Virginia has been called the mother of Pre 
has been more. She has been in her ideas o : 
| teacher of the nation. [Applause.] This is now being Tecra 
| nized generally, and genuine, though tardy, voices are TP! i 
Claiming it throughout the land. Though we love to think 
} ‘i Massachusetts ‘as educationally preeminent, it eee ae ee Photo by Richard W. Sears 
5 on was established in ‘ ‘ / ‘i 
een Ane ay of Virginia i Pa See aie mie aaa 


Gute with the greatest educational institutions of the land. 
ut of your colleges have come men of light and life who have 
‘all public concerns of the nation exhibited so high a degree 
' Mastery of the principles and science of free pove*s al 
Iginia may without detriment to ary other Btate in cua 
be called the teacher of the nation. [Appla use]. med 
never lacked for men who could and who did ee y 
a aoe ideals of American capacity and power, ee i: 
en eld or on the platform or in the forum. It bbe 
what a netts man, Charles Francis Adams, who has pail 
“ahy people think to be the finest 


| to you 
| lonjey , prcatest military leader, Gen- 


sidents, but she 
f government a 


i 


Union 


Robert E. Lee. [Pro- 
the early history of the 
f the nation to those 


A “pecially that greatest of them all, Thomas Jefferson, 


WAO penned the Declaration of Independence. [Applause.] 
aN af Past at least, gentlemen, is secure, and Ley apes needs 
Gy lor 
Ppa engrn Massachusetts Bay to tielll SOR gear ave Photo by Richard W. Sears 


history; but ; k i 
Foe, <now it 
a 5 ut it is important to you to know that we OUTSIDE HEADQUARTERS, THE JEFFERSON HOTEL 
appreci: 


ate it to its full value. [Applause.] Massachu- 
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setts and Virginia should’ be together. [Applause.] That 
early association of those two Commonwealths at the beginning 
of the national life should not be lost in our time. It should 
be emphasized in commerce, because the sea offers such natural 
communication between you and us that it ought to be possible 
to develop the closest possible business relationship between 
your State and ours. Our people should be made to feel that 
there are such good and sufficient reasons in the history and 
previous relations of these two Commonwealths that when a 
Virginian meets a Massachusetts man both should at once 
stretch out their handsandsay “Welcome, brother.” [Applause.] 
We should utilize our history to this end. We should extend 
our business and social relations as widely as possible, and 
we should forthwith rejoice in the progress and prosperity of _ 
each other. The chambers of commerce as well as these 
military organizations should employ every possible means to 
get into close touch with each other and extend their interests 
and relations. I think I may say, and to this extent I may 
speak for the Chamber of Commerce of Boston, at the head 
of whose grain board I have the honor to be, that the business 
men of Boston will rejoice in every effort and purpose which 
seeks for a wider and fuller business intimacy with Virginia 
and her capital city. [Applause.] 

In a similar way the fraternal meeting of military organiza- 
tions helps in the extension of social relations. We have 
already received now for the second time the escort and 
welcome of your magnificent organization, the Richmond 
Blues. [Applause.] We like that color very much. And if 
your fathers gave some of ours the blues on many a battlefield 
a generation ago, we still like the color and have affection now, 
as well as respect then, for the type of blue which hails from 
Richmond, Va. [Applause.] In both cases it is a true blue, 
and as such we shall cherish it in kindly memory always. 
[Applause.] 

In the ranks of this Company since its organization have 
been the most notable names of our history. There is hardly 
a name of prominence in the history of New England, from 
the earliest days to the present, which has not been on the 
roster of this, the oldest military organization in America. 
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While latterly our service has been through individual rather 
than Company enrollment in our State military arm, yet 
nevertheless it remains true that our roster is the most dis- 
tinguished of its kind in New England, if not in the land. 
[Applause.] It is good for us, therefore, to have our ideas 
enlarged and our sense of the vastness and diversified interests 
of our land developed by contact with such organizations as 
those which haye given such a magnificent illustration of 
soldiery since we came to town. 

I rejoice then to welcome you to this board. May the 
old-time friendships be renewed and new ones added to their 
number. May we be able when it is over to spend many 
happy moments in recalling these fraternal associations with 


. each other and building thereby notably a firm foundation for 


deep and abiding personal friendship, but not less a solid 
foundation for a union of our States which shall make for the 
health and happiness and prosperity of our entire people. 
[Applause.] 

Gentlemen, you will give your attention to our Adjutant, 
Lieut. George H. Washburn, who will propose the first toast. 


First Regular Toast:— 


Tue Presipenr or THE UNITED States. 


The First Citizen in a Republic of Equals; the Peer of the Proudest and 
the Fellow of the Humblest of his Countrymen; the Symbol and Sceptre 
of a Democracy under Law, and a Brotherhood under Love! 


Carrain Hamriron. Gentlemen: You will raise your 
glasses to the health of President Wilson, our Chief Executive 


of the United States. (Everyone joined in drinking the 
toast.) 


‘ Gentlemen, it is appropriate, since the Pr dential office 
is now held by a distinguished son of Virginia [applause], 
that the response to this toast should be by a Virginian. It 
is my privilege to present to you a gentleman who as United 
States District Attorney, as Attorney General of Virginia, 
as Governor of Virginia, and as foreign representative of this 
government, as well as Representative in Congress, has dis- 
tinguished himself and has added lustre to this old Common- 
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wealth by enlarging the roster of her distinguished sons. I 
present, gentlemen, the Hon. Andrew Jackson Montague of 


Richmond. [Applause.] 


Hon. Anprew J. Monracue. 


Mr. Commander, Your Bacellency, Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company of Massachusetts: I-helieve it was on yesterday 
that I was ed (I suppose by reason of the failure of someone to do his 
duty) to associate myself and many of the citizens of Richmond with you 
on this happy 278th Fall Field Day of your great and historic existence. 
The toast you propose requires preparation. Peculiar exigencies, which 
my very closest friends know, debarred me from making preparation. I 
am somewhat in the position of an old Virginia darkey preacher who said he 
had three objects in taking his text: one was to take it, the second to 
depart from it, and the third, never to come back to it. [Laughter]. I 
cannot refrain, however, expressing my own gratification, and that of 
the citizenship of Richmond, in most cordial greetings to you of this ancient 
and honorable organization. We are very happy that your good feet: have 
come this way. 

The Commander has spoken eloquently of Virginia and Massachusetts, 
two old commonwealths, sometimes divided in opinion but never im 
affection. When the Boston port bill beeame an oppressive exigency 
Washington and Mason and Cary and many others of Virginia loaded 
ships with wheat for Boston. I mention this not to evoke the gratitude of 
Massachusetts, but to accentuate the fraternity of Virginia. [A pplause}. 

Those were the days when we forged the chain of great presidents; those 
were the days when presidents were in process of making, and, as Virginia 
and Massachusetts history will demonstrate, showed quite well that they 
knew what they were about. We have a right to congratulate ourselves, 
these two commonwealths, that we did not misunderstand the qualifica- 
tions of the presidency,—the Adamses of Massachusetts, than which there 
is no more distinguished family, none which has contributed more to the 
history and the learning and the patriotism of America and Washington 
and Jefferson and Madison and Monroe and Tyler of Virginia still speak 
for themselves. The people of Virginia will always be grateful that John 
Adams nominated George Washington to be commander-in-chief of the 
armies of the colonies, and that John Adams called to the head of the 
Supreme Court of this nation the greatest man who ever sat on 2 judg- 
ment seat of the English-speaking race, John Marshall [applause}, and we 
ry happy in renewing the associations which tradition has not per- 
mitted us to forget, notwithstanding the strife of former years. 

Brave men respect each other, no matter how they differ in opinion. 
Perhaps our great internecine struggle was but the historic growing pains 
which would finally weld us into a more solid and united nation to meet the 
great task which a universe itself seems to impose upon us. [Applause.] 


are ve 
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So perhaps Appomattox has some sort of relationship in historic purpose 
and design with Navarino,.Brussels, Lucerne, Solferino, Sadowa, Sedan, 
and Plevna, which have marked the unification of races and the nation- 
alism of countries. 

I would not permit myself in the few minutes in which I may address you 
to enter upon any appreciation of the presidency as related to its present 
occupant, save tosay that, happily for us all, the President now commands 
the respect and the support, the patriotism and loyalty, of every American 
citizen from every state in the Union. [Applause.] And not only does 
the great office itself command that respect and command that loyalty, but 
I think Americans may take pride in the fact that the presidential chair 
up to this hour has never been filled by a man tainted by personal dis- 
honesty. Upon the whole, the executives of the American nation compare 
more than favorably with executives who reach their mighty places by 
hereditary devolution. [Applause.] Democracy has its weaknesses and 
its advantages. I believe it was Edmund Burke, or was it John Stuart 
Mill or John Morley who thought it the most difficult of all forms of govern- 
ment? The present President, with that felicity with which he employs 
the English tongue, says that this is due to the fact that there are more 
people who participate in democratic government. But we at least, I 
repeat, have cause for national congratulation, for individual and civie 
pride, that in the long roll of American presidents they have stood out as 
clean, honorable, upright men, brave and patriotic, devoted to the interests 
of the American nation. e : 

When I was a boy, if I may talk very frankly, I was reared to believe that 
Andrew Johnson was a very bad man. I sincerely believe now that he was 
one of the most honest men that ever occupied the presidential chair. 
(Applause.] I can recall when I looked askance at Mr. Lincoln, but with 
many thousands of Southern people I now believe he was the best friend 
we had north of the Mason and Dixon’s line. [Applause.] ' 

But, as I have suggested, the English-speaking race has been inured to 
internecine strifes. We come of differing stocks of people, but who in 
England today knows who wore the rose of York or of Lancaster, and with 
any tolerably sane-minded Englishman we can talk about Bunker Hill and 
Yorktown without spoiling our digestion. 

The presidency, however, is something greater, gentlemen. No matter 
what may be our state differences, what may be our community and local 
differences, this great office is the focussing point upon which we may look 
and dwell and hope for the solidarity of the American people [applause], 
and, as has been intimated tonight, this is a good year to think of these 
things. This particular occasion is most congenial for such contemplations. 
We want in America a genuine Americanism. We want a great constitu- 
ency that sees no other flag but the American flag when the American 
flag ought to be seen. [Great applause.] And may I add that Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia ought to find that a most congenial task, more than 
that, a most sacred duty. 

We know your people, Mr. Commander. Perhaps if you had known 
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us better and we had known you better in the latter days things might have 
been different. I once met a very eminent Massachusetts statesman who 
carried an aroma of culture and patriotism into the Senate of the United 
States, your late Senator Hoar. [Applause.] I was then quite a young 
man, and confided to Senator Hoar in our conversation my distress that 
perhaps the South was now not as effective in the Union as many of us 
hoped and desired that it should be, and asked him, disregarding party 
questions and party lines, what he thought would bring about her great 
rehabilitation. ‘Ah,’ he said, “it’s going on. Commerce does it. Rail- 
ways with their communications do it.” I suggested, perhaps impolitely, 
the telephone, this medium of the human voice. He said, “Yes, all these 
agencies.” Then after discussing some other influences, which I need not 
mention, I said, “Senator, I have had little experience’—if you gentle- 
men will pardon my being so personal—‘‘but to my mind the greatest force 
and influence that brings the sections of the American people together is 
personal contact.’’ And in Richmond, since we have grown so fast, since 
we have become a meeting place for citizens throughout the land, since the 
hot ashes that used to burn at the base of the “looming bastions’ of war 
are now cold under our feet, and the guns that made these particular people 
of this particular section, whether they knew it or not, reach to majesty, 
because of greatness in courage and in purpose, are now dumb and dead, 
you good people come here, people from all over our great country gather 
here—military companies, fraternal organizations, industrial organizations, 
and all forms of economic, commercial, political, historic and scientific 
associations. And I find that whenever a man in Richmond has an oppor- 
tunity to make an address of welcome to an organization of that sort and 
mingles among them, when it is over he finds himself enthused, finds that 
his hand when in the hand of another American citizen is in a good hand, 
finds when he looks in the stranger’s eye that it has the same purpose, sees 
the same vision, and feels the pulse that beats with the same hope. 

And that is not all. Standing hard by here, Mr. Commander, one of the 
most extraordinary men ever bred on this soil, with an impassioned elo- 
quence unsurpassed unless it were by your James Otis, said, “T hear the 
chains clanking on my brethren’s ankles on Boston Common.” That was 
the majestic voice of Patrick Henry. [Applause.] Again, in Carpenter’s 
Hall, he cried, “I am no longer a Virginian, but an American.’’ That was 
the first great national note ever struck on this continent. [A pplause.] 
You see I take liberties with my text. [Laughter.] 

May I say in conclusion, gentlemen, that the present President of the 
United States needs no words of appreciation from me. To exercise the 
executive power of a nation of 100,000,000 is a colossal task, and the 
President of the United States, no matter to what party he may belong, 
should have the respectful consideration, the earnest co-operation, of every 
patriotic citizen in every State of the American Union. [Applause.] Under 
our form of government no official is greater than the public opinion that 
sustains him. The President of the United States may have abilities 
beyond the words of language to express. He may have learning, and 
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culture, and genius, and efficiency, and all that. Yet unless he is support ed 
by the rank and file, by the opinion of the thinking, by the opinion of the 
good, by the opinion of the patriotic, his power fails at the very moment 
that it should be wielded for our benefit and our safety. The present 
President hes had an exceedingly hard time. He has had more difficulties 
to confront than any man since the days of Abraham Lincoln, and quite 
remarkably has he met all of them. Some people may differ from him, 
may not approve of this or that, yet in the main I think it will be said that 
he has met his duties in a manly fashion. The President of the United 
States leads a solitary life—very few of them but what do. Sometimes 
we find a president of almost multitudinous energies, a president who 
touches elbows everywhere at the same time, but that is very infrequent. 
But the exigencies that now confront America, with the shadow of a great 
world war falling upon our land, with the cannon’s bl § seorching the 
cheeks of American citizens, with economic forces touching the nerve of 
our finance, the very sources of our production, provoking frictions that 
require the most acute and delicate distinctions in Inter: ional juris- 
prudence, impose a task upon the President of the United States, no matter 
how great he may be, that cannot he solved without the co-operation of 
the men of Messachusetts and the men of Virginia. (Applause. | } 
Gentlemen of Massachusetts, and those who are ciated with you, 
and I think I have met some from “down” in Maine tonight—and I have 
heyer been able to understand why Maine was “down’’—great powers are 
exercised by the President of the United States, not only executive peer 
but legislative powers, which I will not enumerate, but with the bee 
duties that confront him, with the prodigious eee eels nat. ze 
burden him, it behooves people of old states, like Virginia anc chu- 
setts, to think of the hour. The people that live upon the eee, ‘ 
hoard must exert themselves to preserve the traditions and poy es Oo! 
the American Republic. We ought not to forget there is such a thing as 


ao anton: we should not ‘ 
eabed “constitutions rality.’ 

A jy ae President. His rise has been remarkable. A 
man may come from the democracy of the mudsills to the presidency 
Quicker than from an academic chair of & university. There is i eae 
cratic order of development in the former and quite a novel line e ane - 
ancy in the latter. There is a picturesquencss about the former that 


“ppeals to the imagination of the people; there is a sort of deterrent in- 


aa i ination in the latter. 
uence, a cult ony ion, that represses the imagina v 
Lk ured) isolation, ts are most extraordinary. 


His rise is cl i hievemen 
S Tise is altogether unique; his achle eee wee , 
In Matcltiee sae oie great Commonwealth with its traditions, its 


culture, and its history, sends a historic organization of its people to our 
Commonwealth, stimulated with its dignity and patriotism and sustained 
by its traditions, I recognize a very happy coincidence, and I have great 
pleasure in associating myself with my fellow citizens of Richmond, in 
thanking you for your coming, in hoping that in and out of it we may be 
hetter American patriots, standing courageously by our great Union, 


ea- 


forget what Grote in his History of Greece 
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upholding the hand of the most powerful executive the world knows, and 
praying that the traditions which have made great the men of Massa- 
chusetts and of Virginia may grow in lustre and vigor and potency. 
[Applause.] 


Second Regular Toast:— 


Tue ComMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 


The Old Dominion, ripe fruit and expanding growth of the hardy stock 
of Colonial and Revolutionary days; the Mother of Presidents, and the 
Nation’s Teacher in legislative methods and principles. Her roster of 
famous Americans is among the choicest of our national treasures; her 
famous university a beacon light in the history of American education. 


Caprain Haminron. Gentlemen: We are fortunate this 
evening to have with us to respond to this toast a gentleman 
who in commerce and finance, as a member of the Virginia 
constitutional convention and as visitor to the University of 
Virginia, has proved as wise in counsel as he has been effective 
in business, an able and judicious executive, upholding the 
best traditions of a long line of noble Virginia governors. I 
present to you His Excellency Henry Carter Stuart, the 
Governor of Virginia. [Great applause, everyone rising.] 


Governor Stuart or VIRGINIA. 


Mr. Commander, Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Massachusetts: We hear a great deal of talk just now about 
preparedness. We just heard something from the speaker who has pre- 
ceded me upon the lack of preparedness. However great my own state 
of unpreparedness might be, I think I have a sufficient text for the evening 
in the programme which lies before me. I see in the upper left-hand 
corner the seal and motto of Virginia, in the lower right-hand corner that 
of Massachusetts. It brings to my mind the fact that there could be no 
more appropriate union anywhere in this great country than that which is 
represented in this way. I observe that the motto of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts is Facta, non verba,— 
deeds, not words,—and it seems almost to admonish me that you 
worthy sons of Massachusetts expect a fulfillment of that motto even on 
occasions like this. 

I was in Boston something over a month ago. I was there at a conference 
of governors. I cannot say that I was wholly unfamiliar with Boston, 
but I found that it grew immensely by closer acquaintance. I had the 
idea at one time that it was a cold, icy, forbidding, inhospitable sort of 
climate, that had produced very much the same characteristics in its 
people, but I want to tell you that I had not been in Boston very long till 
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I, a Southerner and a Virginian, felt that I had come off cold storage 

{Laughter.| The fact is, my friends, I was made to think before I finished 
with my Boston friends that I was almost like a snowbird in a cotton 
field. [Laughter.| 3 am delighted to see so many of the gentlemen who 
contributed so much to the pleasure of that occasion around this board 
this evening. 

I had not intended to go back into old times. That is one failing of 
Virginia governors, they have been living in the past a long time. But we 
have reached the time, my friends, when we have a great present and a 
glorious future, and we don’t have to talk about the past any more, and 
we are content to allow our Massachusetts friends to do it for us [applause); 
in fact, I think they can do it better than we can ourselves. I hope I may 
be pardoned, though, from much the same spirit as that indicated by my 
distinguished friend, Governor Montague, not for the purpose of evoking 
gratitude, but for the purpose of cementing the ties of fraternity and 
brotherhood, if I refer briefly to 2 piece of ancient history. I took the 
pains to look it up this afternoon and to copy it. : aa. 

The little town of Williamsburg, down in the peninsula of Virginia, a 
town that has grown like a cow’s tail somewhat in the years that have 
gone,—I believe it is not quite as large a town as it was In the seventeenth 
century [laughter ],—was the capital of Virginia at the time that Tnow refer 
to. In that capital the Committee of Safety of Virginia met in 1774, 
and I want to read to you,—and don’t think now Lam going to read some- 
thing dry, because 1 think it is going to interest these Massachusetts 
people. sie . Ee a 

“At a very full meeting of the delegates from the different C ounties in the 
Colony and Dominion of Virginia, begun in W illiamsburg on the first day 
of August, in the year of our Lord 1774, and continued by several adjourn- 
ments to Saturday the 6th of the same month, the following Association 
Was unanimously resolved upo? and agreed to: F ( 
ort, nor purchase, any Slave, or Slaves, 


“We will neither ourselves imp' z { 
imported by any person after the first day of November next, either from 
a , 


Afric: 1 « a > other place. 

ROM ies Ania eee want you Boston people to listen 
to this, if you please— ‘Considering the Article of Tea as a detestable 
instrument which laid the foundation of the present sufferings of our 
distressed friends in the Town of Boston, we view it with horrour, and 
therefore resolve, that we will not, from this day, either import tea of 
any kind whatever nor will we use, OF suffer even such of it as is now on 
hand to be used, in any of our families. 

“We do resolve that unless American grievances are redressed before the 
10th day of August, 1775, we will not, after that day directly or indirectly, 
export tobacco or any other article whatever, to Great Britain; nor will we 
sell any such articles as we think can be exported to Great Britain with a 
yr persons whatever with a design of putting 
rt the same to Great Britain, either on our 
at this Resolution may be the more effectu- 


Prospect of gain to any person 0 
it into his or other power to expo 
own, hisortheiraccount. And+th 
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ally carried into execution, we do hereby recommend it to the inhabitants 
of this colony to refrain from the cultivation of tobacco as much as con- 
veniently may be; and in lieu thereof, that they will, as we resolve to do, 
apply their attention and industry to the cultivation of all such articles 
as may form a proper basis for manufactures of all sorts, which we will 
endeavor to encourage throughout this colony to the utmost of our 
abilities.” 

Now, my friends, listen. ‘‘George Washington, a member of this con- 
vention, arose and made the statement in the convention that he would 
raise 1,000 men, subsist them at his own expense, and march himself at 
their head for the relief of Boston.” [Applause 

Such was the relation between Virginia and Massachusetts one hundred 
and forty-one years ago. ‘These two great commonwealths laid the founda- 
tion of the civilization of this continent. They stood shoulder to shoulder 
and fought the battles of the Revolution. They stood together in laying 
the foundations of this great republic. They dwelt together for years in 
brotherly love. Unfortunate differences separated them. They have been 
brought again together, and now in this good day, 1915, we stand reunited 
in every element, in commerce, in association, in business and in sympathy, 
and in the common love of a common flag. [Applause.] Massachusetts 
very early formed widely divergent views from those held by Virginia. 
Having originally been thrown thus closely together, they finally represented 
the exact antithesis of each other on great national questions. Leaders 
as they were in the strifes that ensued, they began to be leaders in the 
reconciliation which now happily rests upon the country. And when I 
think that after this long separation of Virginia and Massachusetts, that on 
election day in 1912 they both cast their electoral vote for a nativ born 
Virginian, and that the oath of office was administered to that Virginian 
by an old Confederate soldier, then Chief Justice of the United States by 
appointment of a Republican President, I feel that there was built the 
last span in the bridge across the bloody chasm. [A pplause.] 

And now, my friends, we Virginians and you of Massachusetts, as we look 
back and think how we have stood together and how we have differed, must 
remember that we both have a great deal to forget and a great deal to 
forgive, but let us thank God that it has been forgotten and all forgiven. 
[Great applause.| I bid you, my friends, each and all a most cordial 
welcome to Virginia. We feel that you are all with us, that the cords that 
have bound us together in the past and have cemented and recemented 
again that sentiment, as delicate as the gossamer web of the spider, no 
matter how delicate, are reaching out and bringing these two great com- 
monwealths together, and that this evening and the associations that we 
have around this board will be remembered long as one of the contributing 
causes of the good feeling between these ancient commonwealths. [AP- 
plause.] 

I trust your stay in our midst may be pleasant. We have many things 
here of historie interest. We are proud of them. We have quit talking 
about them though. We love them. We feel that they are secure to us. 
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We look not upon them as we have sometimes been thought to look upon 
them; we do not lean upon them as a staff, but we take them as a glorious 
inspiration; we treasure their memories and pass their memories to our 
offspring to the remotest generation as an inspiration to make ourselves 
worthy in the present and in the future of the glorious past that lies behind 
us. [Great applause. ] 


Caprain AMON! Gentlemen: You will give your 
attention to the Adjutant, who will read the third regular 
toast. 


Third Regular Toast:— 
‘Tue ComMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Home and Nursery of the civilization of the Pilgrim and Puritan 
in the New World; the birthplace of humanitarian reforms: which have 
made her name loved the world over; defender of the oppressed of all races 
and all climes; upholder of just laws, and preserver of civil rights for all 
citizens; her soil is free and her children are free men! 


Carraiy Hamtiron. Gentlemen: It would have been a 
pleasant privilege to present to you the Governor of the 
Commonwealth to respond to this toast. In his absence, 
however, we have a worthy representative in the Treasurer 
and Receiver General of the Commonwealth, a citizen of 
highest character and one whose service to his city and his 
State has already caused him to be esteemed among the first 
citizens.of the Bay State. I have the honor to present to you 
the Hon. Charles L. Burrill, Treasurer and Receiver General 


of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. [Applause.] 


Hon. Cuartes L. Burrity. 


Mr. Commander, Your Excellency Governor Montague, Guests and Fellow 
Members of the beeen and Honorable Artillery Company: I regret that 
His Excellency the Governor of Massachusetts did not come here to extend 
to you in his graceful way the greetings of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. J appreciate that any Massachusetts man may well hesitate 
to speak within the borders of this historic state, famed for its orators 
from Patrick Henry down to the splendid exemplification in this day and 
feneration by the two speakers from Virginia who have just preceded me. 

Tt was my good fortune as a young man to spend a week at Williamsburg 
and also at historic Jamestown. In the old Berkeley Mansion, in the room 
that T occupied, was the tombstone of Lady Berkeley, taken from the near- 
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by cemetery to save it from vendals, and I hope now properly protected 
sit should te. The inspiration of that visit has remained with me all my 
life, and I am glad to come back here and renew that inspiration in the city 


of Richmond. 

Your Excellency hes referred to the visit you made to Boston some few 
weeks ago. You will recall, sir, as you passed through the streets of Boston, 
the ovation that was given to you and through you to the State of Virginia. 
That was proof of the regard Massachusetts has for Virginia, and I come 
here, sir, to confirm that regard tonight. [Applause.] chusetts 
and Virginia have many things in common. We have Lexington, where 
the first shot was fired that was heard round the world, and you, Yorktown, 
which brought to the close that glorious Revolution which gave us all 
liberty, so that if Massachusetts is the mother of liberty then Virginia is 
the daughter whose proud faith and courage sustained the colonies through 
their struggle for independence. 

It was my privilege a short time ago to accompany the Governor 
official party to San Francisco at the dedication of our Mxssachusetts 
building. In that beautiful city of San Francisco, upon the shores of the 
Pacifie Ocean, two buildings stand out in prominence, that of Massa- 
chusetts, the historic State House with its bulfinch front, and that of 
Virginia, your own Mount Vernon, the two buildings representing what is 
best in history and trsdition of these United States. And I recall the 
splendid reception that was accorded your Richmond Blues, our hosts on 
this oceasion. Their soldierly bearing and spirit was commended through- 
out all the west. [Applause.] y 

And so the Massachusetts and Virginia delegations were recel 1 
every state as befitted the states they represented. I recall one night in 
far Saskatchewan when we drew into a little station. Upon the platform 
were two solitary figures, a man and a woman. They had driven eighteen 
miles to see the party. They had emigrated from Messachusetts years 
ago and had prospered, but were homesick for the sight of a Messachusetts 
gice and the greeting of a Massachusetts hand. We cheered them up and 
zhowed them that Messachusetts had not forgotten them. And so it is 
ahroughout all the West and the Pacific states. Sons of Massachusetts 
qnd Virginia, faithful to their adopted states, are living there, but still 

eep down in their hearts loyal and true to the states which gave them 

irth. [Applause.] J 

We are most delighted, gentlemen, with the cordial Southern hospitality 
you have shown us. It is sure to unite in closer bonds the good old Bay 
State and the good old Dominion State. 


on the 


ved in 


What constitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlement or laboured mound, 
Thiek wall, or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, with spires end turrets crowred; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
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Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-born baseness wafts perfume to pride; 
No—men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
Men, who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain: 
Prevent the long-2imed blow, 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain; 
This constitutes a state. 


» [Great applause.] 
Fourth Regular Toast:— 


Tur Crry oF RicHMOND. 

Capital of the Commonwealth of Virginia and first among the cities of the 
Southland; once the storm centre of opposing armies, now the growing 
Commercial metropolis of an imperial state, and mist1 of a charming 
hospitality unexcelled among American cities. Rich in historic significance, 


ler greatest glory is still before her. 


Capraiy Hammron. Gentlemen: I have the following 
letter to read to you: 


My Duar Capra: 

On account of official matters suddenly arising I find that I shall be 
Unable to attend the annual dinner of the Company to be held at the 
Jefferson Hotel Rontene I wish to express to you and to the members of 
the Company my appreciation of the honor and the kindness of your 
Invit ition, and the keen disappointment that I feel in not being able to be 


with You. Wishing for you all an occasion of complete enjoyment, I am, 
With kindes: : 


ft regards, 


Most sincerely yours, 


GEORGE AINSLIE. 


Gentlemen, certainly we of Boston who have met your 
sracious Mayor are much disappointed that we shall not see 
his genial face and hear his voice this evening, but he has 
designated 9 representative to speak for him, and in the ab- 
Sence of His Honor the Mayor we have to respond to the toast, 
the City of Richmond Mr. William H. Adams, President of 
the Board of Aldermen, [Applause.] Mr. Adams represented 
the city fourteen years in the Legislature, and has been among 
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the most enterprising and successful of Richmond’s business 
men. I have the honor and the pleasure of introducing to 
you Mr. William H. Adams, President of the Board of Alder- 
men. [Applause and cheers.) 


Mr. Wintiam H. Apams 


As I was about ready to attend this banquet, I received a message that 
our Mayor could not attend and that I would be called upon to respond 
to the toast of the City of Richmond. I can hardly tell you my feelings 
when I heard those words. Feelings, I might say, of terror, for myself and 
pity for the audience who would have to listen to me. But then I remem- 
bered that I had met upon a former occasion a delegation. of this Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, and I had learned to love them, and 
with them when they came here to 
select Richmond as their place of meeting I felt that if all the men of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery were like those three whatever deficiencies 
I might have, in thought or speech, the mantle of charity would be thrown 
around, And so tonight I am reminded of what I once read of that great 
southern orator, Henry Grady. It was said that he never thought of or 
prepared 2 speech, but relied upon the inspiration of the occasion to furnish 
him with the words to utter. And as I look around this board tonight I 
would pray God that I had the eloquence of Grady, that I might speak to 
you the feelings in my heart, the greetings which I could bring to you, 
citizens of M shusetts and Boston, as you come here and gather with 
us around this festive board in Virginia, for I am to talk of Richmond. 
ifty ye ago perhaps there are some present who passed through this 
city and saw it in ashes. You will remember how we stood, everything 
gone, no finances, our city in ashes practically laid to waste. From those 
ashes you see has arisen a city of which we at least are proud, 2 city in 
which we are proud to welcome you gentlemen of Boston. [Applause.] 
T have jotted down a few of the things Richmond has accomplished in that 
time. From those ashes today has arisen a city in which we have the 
largest cigar factory in the world, the largest cigarette factory in the world, 
the largest baking powder factory in the world, the largest blotting paper 
industry in the world. Her hotels today accommodate annually 350,000 
guests. Her post-office receipts are over a million dollars a y Her 
revenue collections are over a million dollars a year. With a population of 
154,000, growing at the rate of 49 per cent. every ten years, she stands 
today as 4 monument to the men in whose hearts had grown a patriotism for 
Virginia and for the City of Richmond. [A pplause.] We have $35,000,000 
engaged in manufacturing enterprises, producing over $100,000,000 in 
products annually. Her bank capital is over $19,000,000; her deposits are 
over $53,000,000, and resources over $80,000,000. Her clearings are over 
$425,000,000 a year, and her property values are over $250,000,000. With 
a tax rate of $1.40, based on assessment of 75 per cent. of values, she has 


from my association of three di 
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by an economical and honest government property assets of ,000,000 
only a debt of $14,000,000. And I say to you, gentlemen, that this has been 
done by the patriotic co-operation of the citizens of our city. This could 
not have been done, my friends, without 2 spirit which has grown in recent 
years to make Richmond the market place of the south. That spirit which 
in old days caused the men of the Revolution to stand and fight for their 
liberties were revived in us to face after the Civil war the difficulties which 
we had to surmount. How well these obstacles hive been overcome you 
can see for yourselves, for today Richmond is looked to from the pine forests 
of North Carolina, she is looked to from the palmetto rows of South Caro- 
lina. From the orange groves of Florida and the peach orchards of Georgia 
and the mines of Alabama all eyes have turned to Richmond for their 
leadership and merchandise. 

It has been said by: some people that this growth of Richmond has been 
caused by an influx of people from other sections. TI want to say to you 
tonight, gentlemen of Boston, that Richmond has grown from her own 
People. The men who are the head of the government of Richmond today, 
the men who stand at the head of the Chamber of Commerce, are descend- 
ants of the men who fought by the side of your forefathers for our freedom. 
they have fought for Richmond’s freedom, they have fought for Rich- 
mond’s upbuilding, and today from the ashes you saw fifty years ago this 
city stands. 

It is a pleasure for me tonight to look into the : 
Boston when I think of the many associations which have been in common 
between the Commonwealths of Virginia and Massachusetts. My friend 
has said that the first free school was in Virginia. I want to remind him 
that while it is true that the first free school in this country was founded in 

ampton the first free school system was founded in M st chusetts. 

Throughout the history of this country you will find in all beginning Massa- 
chusetts first, Virginia second, Virginia first, Massachusetts second, in every 
00d work, 

T want to say that in the first days of our country, for the first forty years 
the chief executives of our country came from Virginia and Massachusetts. 
For forty years we guided her destinies. And while it is true that we have 
been tather lacking in presidential timber of late, at least we have a Vir- 
®inian in the chair, and we hope some day in the near future to greet a 
President from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. [Applause.] t 

Tonight We greet you and we welcome you to our city. May you stand in 
the grand old church on Church Hill, where Patrick Henry uttered his 
famous words, and drink anew at the fount of patriotism. We hope to 
Meet you in Boston and stand in that noble hall of yours and drink from the 
Patriotism of the Commnwealth of Massachusetts. [ Applause.] 


faces of the people of 
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Fifth Regular Toast:— 


Tue Crry or Boston. 


Capital City of the Old Bay State; rich in Colonial and Revolutionary 
history, memorable alike for her heroic and philanthropic impulses and her 
splendid deeds. From her harbors have sailed the argosies of commerce 
and of knowledge, which have enriched the world and lifted the standard of 
human life everywhere. 


Caprarn Hamiuron. Gentlemen: To speak for our beloved 
city I have the privilege of presenting to you a gentleman who 
may best be described as among those rising figures of pro- 
fessional and political life who are the hope of our Common- 
wealth, a graduate of Dartmouth College and the Harvard 
Law School, Assistant District Attorney of Middlesex County, 
and now First Assistant Attorney General of the Common- 
wealth. I introduce to you the Hon. Nelson Pierce Brown of 
Boston. [Applause.] 


e 
Hon. Netson Pierce Brown. 


Mr. Commander, Your Excellency, Fellow Civilian Guests, Members of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, and Friends:—You do me great 
honor, sir, in asking me to respond to the toast, the City of Boston. You 
will recall, perhaps, when it was that you first told me of your intention to do 
so. Ihave been trying to satisfy myself why you did it, and I have come to 
the conclusion that the only explanation is the fact that of the civilian 
guests whom you brought with you I was the only one who did not live in 
the city of Boston. [Laughter.] ,I do not pretend to explain the signifi- 
cance of that choice. 

I suppose that it would be improper for me in responding to the toast, 
the City of Boston, to attempt to tell you anything of her history or her 
life. It seems to have been established at this board by the previous 
speakers as a precedent that you should avoid discussion of the topic 
assigned to you [laughter;] and that what I should say should be confined 
to an impression of the City of Richmond. [Laughter.] Modesty forbids 
even one coming from Boston to speak of her virtues, to attempt to describe 
her culture or to portray the attainments of her citizens, past and present. 
You see Boston is not a geographical expression, it is the expression of an 
idea, and it would be impossible for me to attempt to tell you anything 
about the history of Boston without at the same time including the history 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. [Applause.] “ 

Massachusetts and Virginia take turns in leading each other along thi 
or that path. Reference has already been made to the fact that the firs 
total abstinence practiced in any organized way in this country was prac 
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ticed in the city of Boston, and applied to tea; and since coming to the City 
of Richmond the information has been imparted to me that you are about 
to return the compliment [laughter] by going us one better and applying 
it to beverages of a stronger nature. It would be a profanation for me to 
attempt to respond to the toast, the City of Boston, by referring to any 
part of her history. The fact is that it has been impossible, and hi 
has demonstrated it time and again, for Boston and Richmond, for Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia, to live apart. [A pplause.| The history of Bostor 
is made up half of Virginian history, and half of Virginia history is the 
history of Boston. The two played with each other in their carly days; 
they are playing together now. 

Just a word, Mr. Commander, about yourselves, who have been 
somewhat neglected up to the present time by those who have spoken. 
(Laughter. I suppose it was by reason of an ancient tradition that the 
Invitation to accompany you which came to me last week made no mention 
of the fact that I was expected to speak upon this occasion Having had 
Some experience in the criminal courts I had acquired a natural suspicion 
of motives which I have not quite been able to shake off even now, and I 
thought I would snatch a few minutes if possible to go to the Public 
Library and find out what I did not know about the history and purposes of 
your organization. I will tell you the result. Having had my experience 
with your Company confined and limited to witnessing its m ‘y man- 
Scuvres [laughter], 1 was somewhat surprised to Jearn from an examination 
of the record that you were as much connected with religious matters as 
With military affairs [laughter], for I read in the account of one of your 
Ancient historians the description of your membership. f i hey were fathers 
m the church, equally well qualified to adorn it with their virtue and defend 
with their power. And a further examination of the records, Mr. Com- 
Mander, disclosed the remarkable fact that in the course of your history you 
had listened to between two hundred and fifty and three hundred sermons, 
at the rate of one annually. [Laughter-b And again, so far as the records 
disclosed, the annual ENeomme of your honorable Company has been one 
Sermon’ and one barrel of good cider, the rent of the old tract of land 
Granted to you by the General Court of the Colony and leased by you in 
W715 to some person unknown. This occasion therefore assumes an added 
Significance in view of the fact that it is the bi-centennial of that important 
Mvestment, 
ee call this your annual Fall Mm 
ane nm rural New England, my id 

osphere of potato races, three“! 


jeld Day- Having been raised and edu- 
ea of a field day has been formed in an 
legged races, greased pole and knuckle 
pulling, q[¢ has therefore been a new experience to me, sir, to witness a field 
day that has been observed with so great dignity and serious effort, and 
withal one at which, in the words of an Ancient and Honorable Artillery man 
of London, John Milton “They eat, they drink, and in communion sweet 
quaff immortality and ‘on ” [Applause.] You men of Richmond, aside 
from these historical Rererences Lhave made and the historical reasons which 
always exist for pulling a Massachusetts man in this direction, may still 
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remain unsatisfied and unconvinced that you have the entire reason. There 
are others. By virtue of the provisions of the charter of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company no military activity, and by virtue of tradi- 
tion no ordinary peaceful activity, is permitted when the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company parades. That is one reason why at this 
time they have betaken themselves out of the confines of the Common- 
wealth. Far better to paralyze the industry and activity of Virginia, even 
temporarily, than interrupt the artisans of Massachusetts [laughter] in their 
peaceful pursuits, and her warriors in their preparation for future conflict. 
I have been informed that it is twenty years since you last held your field 
day in this city in Virginian. From my experience since coming here, and 
this is my first visit, that is too long a time between visits. [A pplause.] 
At the recent conference of governors held in Boston, to which reference 
has already been made, your Excellency is reported to have said in express- 
ing your delight at the hospitality of the citizens of Boston, that because of 
it Southern hospitality might be a counterfeit. [Laughter.] I assure you, 
your Excellency, that there is no counterfeit to a hospitality the effects of 
which can last two decades. 

There are many interesting principles, gentlemen, which lie at the basis of 
the organization of this ancient Company, in which Massachusetts, and 
Boston in particular, have so much just pride. [Applause. ] They are 
principles which are so well known to all of you here that it would not be 
alone unnecessary but trite for me to mention them in any way of serious 
discussion. The principle of preparedness that has been referred to was the 
basic principle of your organization. By well established tradition 
in your Company, if I am correctly informed by the sermons that have been 
preached to you, this principle of preparedness is your possession. We are 
being taught all sorts of lessons. They are coming from different sources. 
They are coming from sources whence we have never expected to have 
them come. They are being seen across the water with daily increasing 
force. That principle which Massachusetts and Virginia from a time 
antedating even the organization of your Company have supported to- 
gether, the principle which I love to dwell on and I would like to discuss 
here if I had time, which is the corollary of the principle of preparedness, 
the citizen in arms, I would like to say a few words upon,—the subject of 
the patriotism of peace. Eternal vigilance is necessary in order to preserve 
the nation, but it is of vital importance and yet most difficult to secure 
when the peaceful pursuit of happiness and prosperity contains no rumbling 
of future conflict. It is comparatively easy to be patriotic when the drums 
beat and the bands play, but that man is equally the patriot who in time of 
peace is making daily sacrifices in order to preserve the institutions of his 
country from the insidious attacks of dishonesty, corruption and ignorance. 
[Applause.] No show of popular approval greets him, but the service he 
renders is vital. These principles, which I should love to describe, are per- 
sonified in your organization and are typified in the spirit: of Massachusetts 
and Virginia. 

The first cry for freedom made by the immortal Henry in the church 
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yonder was answered by the rifles of the Minute Men on Lexington Com- 
mon. [Applause.] The conflict which there began in the clash of arms 
received the seal of divine approval upon the plains of Yorktown. The 
unfortunate estrangement which temporarily separated these two brothers 
has found a reconciliation more tender and recreated an affection more 
permanent because of it. [Applause.] Today it would be hard to tell 
whether the boys and girls in Massachusetts held in greater affection the 
name of the victorious but magnanimous Grant or the defeated, but 
knightly Lee [applause], in each of whom are expressed the highest and 
noblest qualities of American citizenship and the American soldier. [Ap- 
plause.] f 

And in conclusion, Mr, Commander, following the precedent to which I 
have referred, I should like to propose a double toast: the first tony on 
honorable Company, to whom I now express my appreciation fou ie 
splendid invitation. “By noble hearts and for noble purposes w ae 
organized; by noble hearts and for noble purposes may pice ra ea: 
Perpetuated.” The second, to Massachusetts and Virginia, t ia : c mee 
State and the Old Dominion, the two grand old commonwew ths, y 
builded the foundations and became the inspiration for free institutions. 

T thank you. (Great applause. ] 


Stcth Regular Toast:— 


JLVIC / ARY- 
Our Ricumonp Hosts—Civic AND Minitar 


i i é ve! e to th 
To the two great streams of social life which have w SOP a ae 
fair city; the Chamber of Commerce, alliance of the business ¢ i) 


A ssociati the harbinger 
hot only for trade, but for the culture of friendly association, the harbing! 


‘ade; and to the ga y ol » city, W. illiant and im- 
; iery of the cit whose brillian 
; to the gallant soldier; : Ae 


Pressive attentions, have won oyr admiration 
affection for their courtesies. 


iS 


Carraiy Hammon. Gerlitlemen: This toast 2 
‘Wo responses, First I am going to call your attention to a 
di ision of the toast, civic and military. To pepone ine ' he 
Clvic part of this toast it is fitting that you should a ee 
4 representative business man of Richmond, one of the leaders 
of the financial and commercial life of the city, who oleae 
time, Strength and counsel to its development and ele on 
& director in many enterprises and a recognized Hace : e 
commercial life of Virginia. I have the pleasant privilege o 
introducing Mr, William T. Reed, President of the Richmond 


Chamber of Commerce. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Winnuiam T. Reep. 


Mr. Commander and Gentlemen: It seems cruel to cail on a little tobacco 
menufacturer to respond to a toast after the speeches that have been made 
to you this evening. 

The Chamber of Commerce felt honored, and particularly honored, some 
few months ago, when its officers were visited by Lieutenant Washburn, 
who headed a committee from the Ancient and Honorable Artillery of 
Boston. Recalling that this organization visited us twenty years ago, I 
felt it a particular compliment to the Chamber of Commerce that they 
should have come to us with 2 view of visiting us the second time. 

The membership of the Chamber of Commerce, as you know, is composed 
in Richmond of the manufacturing, commercial and financial interests. We 
stand and work for everything that we feel will be of material interest to 
Richmond and its citizens. Your Commander, who is connected with the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, has stated that he feels that a closer rela- 
tionship could exist and should exist between the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and the Richmond Chamber of Commerce. I want to say, Mr. 
Commander, that the President of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
visited us some seven or eight years ago, and the closest relation now exists 
between the Boston Chamber of Commerce and the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce. [Applause.] We are daily sending to Massachusetts our 
cotton, our tobacco, and ar receiving in return from it your manufactured 
articles, and I hope this tionship will continue. 

I feel that it would be fitting at this particular time to extend an inyita- 
tion right now to the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston 
to visit Richmond again. [Applause.] Por the Chamber of Commerce 
of Richmond I now extend that invitation. [Applause.] We don’t want 
you to put it off twenty years. I would like you to make it five. You will 
find us, particularly the Chamber of Commerce, always ready and willing 
to receive you and to grant you and give to you every possible means of 
enjoying yourselves while you are in Richmond. [Applause.] 

* Gentlemen, I feel that it would be an imposition for me to try to talk 
after all of the brilliant speeches that have been made, and I am going to 
thank you and listen to the next speaker. 


Caprain Hamiuron. Mr. Reed: I thank you for your 
compliment and your request that we visit you within the 
next five years, and I will put it up to the. Company after we 
get home. [Applause.] s 

Now comes the military part of the toast. I wish to say 
that our visit to this city has been made delightful, and addi- 
tional satisfaction has come to us in renewing old friendships 
and making new ones. Our military escorts have been kind 
and sumptuous in their attentions. In the name of this 
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Company I wish to express to them all our cordial and hearty 
thanks. We are happy tonight to have with us to respond to 
the military part of this toast the Major commanding the 
Richmond Light Infantry Blues, which twenty years ago and 
again this year rendered us notable service. Gentlemen, will 
you rise and salute Maj. E. W. Bowles of the Richmond Light 
Infantry Blues battalion. [Great A pplause.| 


Mas. E. W. Bowes. : 


Mr. Commander, Your Bacellency, Gentlemen: Tonight by the spexkers 
who have preceded me you have been taken over some of the Virginia and 
Massachusetts history, back as far I should say as 1715. I want to ask 


you a moment to go back further, to the days when the Pilgrims landed at 


Plymouth. It was just eighteen years after that event that the Ancient 
formed, and, as Mr. Brown has so well 


and Honorable Artillery corps was s 
put it, in a state of preparedness for events which afterwards followed. 
It was something like 150 years after that when we sent down W ashington 
to take command of the Continental troops at Cambridge and to direct 
the siege of Boston. We know how well he did that, and how the King’s 
troops took ship and sailed away. It was something like 150 years after 
the formation of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company that the 
Richmond Light Infantry Blues were born. You started the Revoluuiog 
at Lexington, we finished it at Yorktown, and just eight years atten the 
siege of Yorktown the Richmond Light Infantry Blues came into existence: 
Many years elapsed before these two organizations came eee 
Tt was about twenty years ago, before my day in the Blues, Poe AL rk der 
Very well the period, — Major Cutchins I think was in commane ae Fs 
that the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company visited the City o 
“Richmond and stopped at the old Exchange Hotel. That was the first 


i . fi since i it has been my 
meeting of the Blues with the Ancients. Since that time it has been - 
Privilege, personally, twice to be the guest of this honorable prensa 
In 1908 ; ‘lerimage to New England, visiting Boston, 
Beepeites made) 2b ee Since I have been in this Com- 


Hartford N 5 
ew Haven and Providence. ; nis ¢ 
Tiana e have visited organizations from the Gulf to the St. Lawrence, 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific; but L can say tonight, sir, that nowhere 

ave we ever received a more cordial handshake, a more cordial a cae 
4 tore sincere outpouring of real hearty friendship than we ¢ id in the 
city of Boston. [Applause.] We were met at the ship that memorable 
morning by the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company and escorted 
to Faneuil Hall, the historic armory of this organization, where we were 
tendered a delightful lunch. That evening we were tendered a dinner by 
His Excellency, Governor Draper, who, I am informed, has since crossed 
over to the great beyond. However, we have many pleasant memories 
of his splendid and delightful hospitality. The next morning we were 


No, 1,—LIEUT. GOV. J. TAYLOR ELLYSON 
NO. 2.—WILLIAM H, ADAMS, PRESIDENT OF THE RICHMOND BOARD OF ALDERMEN 
NO 3,—MAJOR W. McK. EVANS No. 4.—CAPT. JOHN LAMB 
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breakfasted by Colonel Hedges, and I hope that the commanding officer will 
carry our respects back to him. Captain Davis was in command of the 
organization during that visit. A more delightful gentleman it hs never 
been my pleasure to meet. He not only entertained us as commanding 
officer of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Comp2ny, but in a personal 
manner had us in his own home to meet his family. He too passed away 
shortly sfter our visit, and only yesterday I found the telegram that I 
received from Mrs. Davis acknowledging a floral design we sent on that 
oceasion. x 

I quite agree with Mr. Brown in his statement that twenty years Is much 
too long bety and I will even go 2 little further th n Mr. Reed in 
saying five years. Why not two yeurs or one year? This spirit of friendli- 
ness between cities north and south, and partieul rly between military 
organizations north and south, to my mind is one of the brightest things 
that comes into our life. There is something p wticul arly binding in friend- 
ships between soldiers. It is the friendship between soldiers that we get 
our word comrade from, a word that conveys to my mind more of real, 
true, full, honest friendship than any other word in the English language 
[applause], and whenever you hear the word spoken your first thought is of 
asoldier. You think of himesa comrade insrms, It need not necess -tily 
be a comrade in srms; there can be comrades in peace es well ss in war. 
And, in addition to the invitation extended to you by the Chamber of 
Commerce through its president, I want to extend you a most cordial and 
hearty invitation from the Richmond Light Infantry Blues. Unfortu- 
nately, or probably fortunately for you, we have had to divide our time 
between the city and other organizations, and we will esk you to come again 
when we ean be your hosts. We will invite ell of the other org2nizations 
and all of the city, but we want to add another link in this chiin of friend- 
ship that was so happily started twenty years ago, and we do hope, and 
will continue to pray, that in the near future we may have the pleasure of 
having the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company in Richmond as the 
guest of the Richmond Blues. [Applause.] 

As the Commander hes said, the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany is the oldest military organization in America. The Blues claim to 
be the oldest active military organization in America, I mean by active 
that we are part of the National Guard, and as such take part in encamp- 
ments and manoeuvres as the National Guard. But certainly with the 
little 150 years that separate us between the dates of our birth we can almost 
come in under one head, just like our two States. As I look over there at 
the seal of Virginia and think of the seal of Messachusetts, we could almost 
feel that one flag might well answer for both States. We find the same- 
sentiment in each motto: ‘Under the sword she seeks peace under liberty.” 
And in Virginia we see the same sword always. Certainly the sentiment, 
the feeling expressed in these words is exactly the sume, and I repeat that 
one flag might well answer for both Commonwealths. It is not too late, 
gentlemen, friends, for these two States, and particularly these two cities, 
to get closer together, to see more of one another. We have all passed 
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over those unfortunate days when we had a disagreement, and it behooves 
us to get closer together and even drop them out entirely from our re- 
membrance forever. 

Ishall not take any more of your time. I do want to thank the command- 
ing officer of the Ancients for this delightful evening, and I do trust that 
tomorrow they will have a delightful time. Mr. Dabney and his Chamber 
of Commerce friends have introduced you to the men of our city; tomorrow 
night we are going to give you an opportunity to meet the ladies, and I 
sincerely trust that you will come out in full force and that your evening 
in the armory may be just half as pleasant as my evening has been with 
youtonight. [Applause.] 


Carrary Hammon. Gentlemen: I am going to ask the 
Adjutant to read the last regular toast, and you will all be 
amply repaid for your patience, your splendid attention hg 
you have given tonight to the other speakers, by saat 
quietly and listening to the last speaker. It certainly “i - de 
well worth your while to catch every word that will be spoken 


to you. [Applause.] 


Last Regular Toast:— 


Tae Historic Frarerniry oF VIRGINIA AND ae ee a 
Vitginia and Massachusetts in thelt Eee ieseioes they ine at 
natural allies in the development of American es mee a, euweiie ae 
every stage of their history revesled # fundamenta we EMetere he 
their respective institutions rest upon the same ideas of li ty @ 
duty. 


Caprain Haanron. The text is well chosen. As the 


closing speaker of the evening, and to gather up and reeuenc 
the 00d fellowship and fraternal associations of the ics 
Mtroduce to who came with this Company on its 

Bieri years ago— chaplain in 


Visit to Richmond as chaplain twenty = 
1893 and again in 1896—and who has ever since hada con- 


tinuous fellowship with the members of the corps. I manne, 
to you, gentlemen, the Rev. Dr. Adolph A. Berle. [Applause.] 


Rey. Aporpn A. BERLE, D.D. 


Mr. Commander, Your Excellency and Gentlemen: 1 possibly alone among 
those of the “invading cameny who have spoken here tonight, am one who 
Wes with the Company hen we “invaded” Richmond twenty years ago. 
A young Stripling, just then out of Harvard College, I was linked with a 


r 
hye) eh a ef 
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memorable group of veterans who came to, this beautiful city, and by the 
gracious kindness of the Commander have been invited to accompany them 
again. 1am reminded on this occasion, however, by this circumstance, of 
a story that I heard from a colored brother not far from this very city. 
We were a group of Northerners who were attending his church, and with 
that singleness of vision and that natural astuteness which looks for favors 
to come the brother observed our presence and made remarks substantially 
like these: He said, “TI notice, brethren, that we has with us this day some 
white folks from the North. We are always glad to see the white folks from 
the North, because they is almighty nice folks and they is always very 
generous folks. Why,’’ he said, “we had some white folks from the North in 
last Sunday, and one of those gentlemen when we took the collection 
gave us $5.00. ‘Now,’ he said, “I notice we have white folks here again, 
and they are much more handsomer than those that were here last week. 
Brother Johnson will proceed to take the collection.” I want to say to you 
that the hospitality now, remembering that catastrophe at Masonic Hall, 
remembering those weary, weary hours of waiting and those hungry, 
hungry moments of anticipation that never were filled, these glorious 
episodes make this second visit, is much more handsome than that of 
twenty years ago. 

Before I offer the few remarks that I am about to offer I want to say one 
single word, because this young stripling from the law department of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts has ventured to make some sardonic 
remarks concerning the sermons of the chaplains of the.Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company. He said that the members of the Company were 
in the habit of listening to sermons and had listened to 200 or more, one 
annually. Evidently this youth, trained in the rural district of New 
Hampshire, at Dartmouth College, had forgotten that story of Esop of the 
lioness’ who, when she was taunted by the other beasts of the field as to 
the number that she brought forth at a birth responded “Unum sed leonem,” 
— “One, but it is a lion.” They only had one sermon a year, but it lasted 
a whole year. I think I may with great propriety and justice speak for 
those memorable figures. Gentlemen, they were the hardy pioneer stock 
of the old Commonwealth. They were princes in brain and brawn. They 
were scholars and university men. They were the pioneers of thought. 
They were clerical statesmen. They were men of commercial power. 
There is not a solitary institution in the Old Bay State that is not greater 
and better for those pioneer clergymen of the Old Bay State comprehended 
in the roster of the chaplains of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany. [Applause.] It was they who took the commercial community by 
the throat and taught them the power of savings, and one of the humblest 
of their number, your own present speaker, taught the Legislature of 
Massachusetts that savings banks in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
those great storehouses of modern commercial expansion and power, were 
introduced into the Commonwealth by the ministers of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. It was they who taught the professional life of Massa- 
chusetits the larger insight, and it was they who brought the latest scientific 
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theories, and at least one of them—John Cotton of the First Church—intro- 
duced inoculation and stopped the plague in the City of Boston, over the 
protest of all the other so-called leading citizens of the city. Whenever a 
young stripling from the law department of the Commonwealth of 
chusetts tackles the clerical history of Massachusetts he had better beware. 

And I have listened as a student of histor s 2 
College to a great variety of historical incidents presented here tonight, 
as I have on other occasions heard when a variety of these gentlemen have 
undertaken what I may colloquially term a “monkeying’’ with the serip- 
tures. It was said on one occasion that when a certain king wrote a certain 
document against a certain ecclesiastic in Europe it was b slieved to have 
been written by one of the hacks of his court and that he received 2 decora- 
tion for it. When the ecclesiastic against whom the document was written 
saw it he said, “Ah, I observe @ diatribe against me by the king of this 
nation,” which I shall not name. He said, “I observe that whenever God 
Wants a fool for any particular purpose he always gets a king to write en 
theology.” [Laughter.| Ihave had somewhat the same feeling when I have 
observed these learned gentlemen from other professional departments 
ene with the department of Snes: [Laughter a bytes 

Now, my fri si > rise at this late hour to say aa us Is 2 
ztar ea area because we are here seeing and have had 
Portrayed to us omint ermingled are the streams of history represented by 


these two Commonwealths. Williamsburg could pass sa foga ies tea, 
but a Bos a it into the harbor. And it was 2a 

a Bost arty had to dump ! 
patie Party he rick Henry should endeavor to 


Perfectly r i at when your Pat 
9) EAE DE 2 brethren in Massachusetts are 


fire the Virgini | ay, “Our 
nia heart he should say, : : 
already in e eric But it is also true that a hundred years before James 


Otis protested against Writs of Assistance your gallant young at u 
Bacon in the Bacon’s rebellion here was teaching the last tyrant of V irginia 
that the birth throes of the American republic had begun on V irginian soil. 
Applause] So the streams are intermingled together, and it is less my 
Purpose to refer to the past, which has been abundantly referred to tonight, 
than to remind you that both of these great Commonwealths have been 
Constitutional Commonwealths, and simply to say to you, gentlemen, that 
'n the impending changes of our national life we are facing a period which 
Will tax the skill anal ebriotisma and loyalty and devotion of our citizens as 
Perhaps they never ‘etre Have been taxed. And I wish simply to appeal 
to you that that old constitution which your John Marshall welded into 
authority and power mn made the iron ring about the nascent States of the 
developing, growing Union, the American Republic, shall be preserved, and 
that we shall not Eeculessly undertake to tamper with or destroy that 
Constitution in the impending conflicts which await us in our after life. 

Stare with all enlightened men the movement toward a larger, broader 
and wider national life, but I share, I hope, with all students of American 
history that profound: regard for vonstitutional precedent and law em- 
phasized and accentuated nowhere better than in your own great University 
of Virginia. [Applause.| So I bring you this greeting less to dwell upon 
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the toast which has been assigned me than to call your attention to the fact 
that, springing from so many diversified sources and representing so many 
varied streams of influence and power and origin, it so comes about that 
at the crest of the twentieth century, gentlemen, here we are, by the logic of 
our history, by the compulsion of those great portentous events which are 
shaking the old world, that we shall make an inherent solidarity which shall 
front in either direction as one, whether it be on the Atlantic seaboard 
toward Europe or on the Western seaboard toward Asia, one America united 
and indivisible, with liberty and justice and unity for all. [A pplause.] 
I beg to remind you, gentlemen, of one other fact. We represent, as I 
told the company that assembled here twenty years ago, many streams. 
The man who imagines that we represent merely one stream of development 
in this land does not know the history of his country. Massachusetts and 
Virginia were settled by the old English stock, but in the Carolinas they 
were the Huguenots from France, in New Jersey and Delaware they were 
Swedes, in New York they were the Dutchmen from Holland. From the 
hills of New Hampshire and Vermont there came the Irishman and the 
Scotehman, and the army that assembled under the flag of the Virginian— 
Washington—was the most composite army that ever assembled under a 
single flag in the history of this world. No man may claim it, and no 
race may claim it, as a single private possession. Remember that, gentle- 
men, and remember that here we have been, in the language of our own great 
poet and philosopher, Emerson, making America stand to the whole world 
for opportunity. Yea, even under that banner there came the sturdy 
Germans from Pennsylvania, and it was the tribute of the Virginian— 
Washington—that it was the German Baron Von Steuben who madé 
his motley group of earnest men a real army. Let us never forget it. 
English and Teuton make no difference to us. Here we are together, 
under the shadow of Yorktown, under the shadow of these battlefields 
where the noblest and the purest blood of a golden age of American 
life was poured out like water, where your fathers and our fathers lie, 
where we loved to come twenty years ago, and where I rejoice to pray, 28 
my brother Dr. McFaden prayed on this occasion, for those unknown 
dead of both sides. Let us remember that we sprang out of many, many 
fountains, and the children of many races are bound together in that great 
composite stream which we call America. And so tonight, because Vi 
ginia and Massachusetts have this preeminence, because it was your privi- 
lege of Virginia and ours of Massachusetts to send into the early councils 
of the nation those marvelous figures who wrought greater than they 
could possibly have known, let us remember, as the tide of our national 
life has moved westward and the great Mississippi Valley has opened and 
those wonderful territories beyond the Mississippi are settled with American 
pioneers, that, great as Massachusetts is, and great she is, great as Virginia 
is, and great she is, we should not forget that their greatness is augmented 
and glorified in kindly fellowship and inclusion of those newer Common- 
wealths in the Mississippi Valley and beyond that have helped to make a 
part of the greatness of our republic. The other day I stood on the crest 
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of the hill at the University of Oregon, where I was lecturing, and looked 
out upon the Pacific, and remembered the struggles of heroic men that that 
great vast territory might be saved for our American union. I bring to 
you tonight, in the kindly fraternal federation of these old pioncers of the 
American Republic the remembrance that because we have been leaders it 
is our proud ptivilege to recognize that as in our beginnings we wrought 
on this seaboard other Commonwealths are doing their developing work 
in the wild hills of the farther west. 

Mr. Commander, may I tonight, as a veteran, call to mind and suggest 
as the closing ceremony of this beautiful companionship that you invite 
this Company to rise. Many of our number have passed away since that 
friendly visit twenty years ago. Many of the men we saw he: » twenty 
Years ago have gone. Shall it not be fitting, sir, that we close this beautiful 
comradeship, this aptness of association, rich in eloquence, in patriotic 
utterance, in the kindly and genial comradeship of this hour, by rising and 
silently drinking one toast to the men of Massachusetts, the men of Rich- 
™mond, who here mingled twenty years 280, and who perhaps look down 
from the white battlements of God and rejoice that we have come again and 
mingled again in the fraternal fellowship of Massachusetts and Virginia. 


[Great applause, everyone rising.] 


To those of Massachusetts and of 


Caprarn Haminron. nd 
[Every one rose and joined 


Virginia who have passed away- 
wm drinking a silent toast.] “2 
* Gentlemen, I want to express to you my great appreciation 
of the attention that you have given to the speakers this 
evening, I did not warn you at first to give attention, because 
Iknew you would. It is certainly a grand compliment to our 
Speakers, it is most satisfactory to the Commander, that so 
Many have remained at this late hour to hear the last speaker, 
who generally has the hardest task to perform. I know you 
are all well repaid for lingering at this late hour. Certainly, 
Sentlemen, I give you my heartfelt thanks for your attention 
this evening, 
Gentlemen, you may 
and greet each other cordially bef 
may renew the friendship between 
with a handshake and a ‘‘Welcome, brother.” 
_ As guests and members left the banquet hall they were 
Invited to visit headquarters, and there felicitations were 


exchanged for another hour or more. 


be dismissed, only to gather together 
‘ore we go home, so that we 
Virginia and Massachusetts 


or 
or 
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Wepnespay, October 6, 1915. 
Officer of the Day: Carr. ALBERT A. GLEASON. 


Monday had been sunny. Tuesday had threatened rain. 
Wednesday brought rain, not heavy enough to make the pro- 
jected entertainment at Lakeside Park by the city, through its 
Council Advertising Committee, inadvisable, but heavy and 
frequent enough to cause the Virginia luncheon, with its 
Brunswick stew, fried chicken, Virginia ham and green corn, 
to be served in the dining hall instead of at tables out of 
doors. Lakeside Park is seven miles or so from the centre 
of Richmond, and was reached by trolley trains. It gave the 
visitors a close view of Virginia’s rural scenery and of its trees 
and plants. It also gave an opportunity to hear, during 
lunch in the hall and, rain having ceased, afterwards on the 
grass, songs by Virginia negroes, and to see a remarkably 
good cake-walk. Sergt. Elmer 8. Bailey, who carried 
camera, secured a snapshot of the performers. W. T. Dabney 
of the Chamber of Commerce and Sergeant-at-Arms Ruskell of 
the City Council were in charge of the arrangements, and they 
did everything possible for the comfort of the guests. 

Individual sightseeing and entertaining continued during 
the day. Capt. Charles S. Damrell was the guest of Mayor 
Ainslie, and Lieut. E. Haring Dickinson of Major J. Fulmer 
Bright of the Richmond Grays. Captain Myers of the 
Howitzers and Mr. Ruskell entertained parties at their homes. 
One member visited Staunton, Virginia. Lieut. George A. 
Shackford, W. W. Morrison, and other Nobles were guests of 
members of Acca Temple of the Mystic Shrine. Capt. 
Lawrence J. Ford received a visit from Richard O’Leary who, 
under his command in the 9th Infantry, M.V.M., in 1886, had 
since been in the U. S. naval service and was then a resident of 
Richmond. Maj. W. E. Martin, Lieut. George Myers, Sergt. 
D. H. Thompson, Sergt. William B. Lantz, Sergt. Harry J. 

Roberts, James A. Dunning and Stephen E. Keegan received 
courtesies from Col. Alexander D. Widderburn, a Confederate 
veteran residing in Fair Oaks, Va. Before leaving Richmond 
they presented him with a loving cup, suitably inscribed. 

At night the Richmond Blues, who had only a few weeks 


N 
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before returned from California, gave a reception and ball at 
their armory in honor of the Company, and it proved to be 
one of the largest society events of the early fall season. The 
huge hall was ablaze with the splendid uniforms of the visiting 
military, the members of the governor’s staff and the members 
of the battalion. It was hung with bunting and flags, and 
palms and autumn flowers were used in profusion. Many 
beautiful costumes were worn by the women in attendance and 
the whole scene was most picturesque and brilliant. The 
Governor of Virginia was an honored guest, and the officers of 
the Richmond Grays and the Howitzers with their wives 
Were also present. . 

When about ready to open the musical program of the 
reception preceding the dance, its services having been offered 
by Captain Hamilton for the opening numbers, the Salem 
Cadet Band withdrew from the hall owing to the presence of a 
non-union orchestra which had been engaged by the Blues. 
Jean M. Missud, the leader, offered, with the THERON 
Consent of his musicians, to play throughout the night for 
dancing if the non-union orchestra was dismissed; but while 
this Suggestion was under consideration it was discovered that 
the hall, as ; orchestra, Was OT 
and that eels tt eae as the bandsmen knew a ye 
Would be fined heavily by the union if they as : ae 
officers of the Company, after an investigation, decided that 


they were right in their action. 


Tuurspay, October 7, 1915. 
Officer of the Day: Mas. GEN. WALTER EE. LomBarp. 
The ball closed at 2 a. M+ Thursday. At 4.15 Pe M. be 
members of the Company were awakened in order i t hey: 
might hand their baggage over to the quartermaster’s ges t- 
ment before 5 4. mu. and breakfast before 6. At 6.15 they 
marched out of the hotel, and at 6.45 left Richmond by special 
train for home, The journey to New York by rail and from 
New York by Fall River Line was made without incident and 
on time. 


n the ‘unfair’ list,’ 


oO 
i 


FALL FIELD DAY 


Fripay, October 8, 1915. 
Officer of the Day, Lizut. Tuomas H. Ratican 


On Friday at 10 a. m. the Company reached the armory and, 
after being complimented and thanked by Captain Hamilton, 
was dismissed. 

The visit to Richmond was one in which the entertainment 
was shared by every member of the Company and was not 
confined to the officers and a chosen few. If members did not 
respond to invitations to call at designated places or to join 
in parties they were promptly rounded up by Mr. Dabney, 
Mr. Ruskell and their brother committee-men or by Captain 
Myers and officers and men of the Howitzers. The Howitzers’ 
committee was on duty day and night ready to anticipate any 
want, and a detail was stationed at the armory all day in case 
there was need for its services. 


HALF A CENTURY OF FIELD DAY PARADES. 


Little more than half a century ago the Company made its 
first Fall Field Day parade to a point outside of Massachusetts. 
Seventy-five years ago it celebrated its Fall Field Day on 
Boston Common or in South Boston, Charlestown, East 
Boston, or Cambridge, the exercises often taking the form of 
target practice in the afternoon and a banquet in the evening. 
In 1834 it visited Newton, and in 1838 and 1849 Salem. 
Since 1863 it has visited the following places:— 


1864 Plymouth 1889 Troy and Albany, N. Y. 
1865 Barnstable 1890 Philadelphia, Penn. 
1866 Newburyport 1891 White Mountains, N. H. 
" 2 New York, N. Y. 
1867 Providence, R. I. ee Se N.Y 
1868 Springfield. 1893 Pittsfield. 
1869 Perdana fr 1894 Washington, D. C. 
1870 Nema R. L 1895 Richmond, Va. 
1871 Spy Pond (target practice). 1896 Baltimore, Md. rae 
1872 Duxbury 1897 Syracuse and i lo; N-wYR 
‘ Yin JEM Tne € Yew- 1898 Quebec, Canada. — : 
i ier a Ea 1899 Gettsybure and Philadelphia. 
port. e ‘ 
1874 I N. H. 1900 Montreal, Canada. 
1875 Waltham and Concord. 1902 Clevelne O. 
1876 Worcester. 1904 Novel Le 
1877 Hartford, Conn. 1905 Al ey) rhe bie 
1878 Hingham 1906 Atlantic City, N. 
1879 Dani j 1907 Toronto, Canada. 
1880 Cond N.H 1908 Detroit, a 
1881 Wellesley (target practice). 1909 Daya USee) Ma ‘i 
1882 Marshfield 1910 Bangor, Portland, « ; 
Loa eae 1911 Berea 
1884 Ni | orl aa as i 
1885 New cone 1912 Springfield, Mass., and Burl 
Rea | i Vt. 
eee Ne 1913 i netar N.Y 
gli ster, N.Y. : 
i peer cued. 1914 Gettysburg and Philadelphia. 
Haratoga, N.Y. 


In 1901 a service in Boston in memory of President mete 
ley took the place of a Fall Field Day trip to ay : y- 
In 1903 the Company escorted the koe Hf el 
Company of London, Eng., to West Point, New Yor ity. 
Washington, Niagara Falls, Toronto, and Montreal. 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS PARADING 


ON THE 
278TH FALL FIELD DAY 
RICHMOND, VA., OCTOBER, 1915. 


Harry Hamitton, Captain. 
Lieut. Grorce H. Wasupurn, Adjutant. 
STAFF. 
ComMissIoNED. 
Lieut. Col. Matthew S. Goodrich, Surgeon. 
Capt. W. L. Willey, Quartermaster. 
Lieut. Emery Grover, Paymaster. 
Capt. Jacob Fottler, Commissary. 
Lieut. Col. Willis W. Stover, Judge Advocate. 
Dr. Charles O. Kepler, Assistant Surgeon. 
Dr. Andrew F. Christian, Assistant Surgeon. 
Lieut. George H. Allen, Assistant Paymaster. 


Non-Commissionep. 
Capt. Fred McDonald, Sergeant-Major. 
William O. D. Grace, Quartermaster-Sergeant. 
George W. Hooper, Commissary-Sergeant. 
Arthur T. Lovell, Paymaster-Sergeant. 
Sergt. George B. Ketchum, Hospital Steward. 
Capt. Edward W. Abbott, Flanker to the Commander. 
Sergt. William F. Skilton, Flanker to the Commander. 
Sergt. Jacob A. Turner, National Color-Bearer. 
Sergt. Elmer S. Bailey, State Color-Bearer. 
Sergt. John P. Hazlett, Organization Color Bearer. 
Sergt.S. Walter Wales, Color Guard. “hy 
Sergt. George H. Hudson, Color Guard. 
Sergt. George H. W. Bates, Band Guide. ‘“ 
Sergt. Edward M. Fielding, Orderly to the Commander. 
Sergt. Charles A. Malley, Aid to the Adjutant. 


Honorary Starr, 
Capt. James D. Coady, Chief of Staff. 
Past Commander, Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company:— 
Capt. Chas. S. Damrell. 
Members, Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company:— 


Col. J. Frank Supplee, Col. George H. Kavanagh, Col. A. Melvin 
Foss, Lieut.-Col. Louis B. Goodall, Maj. George H. Maynard, Capt. 
Alfred C, Smith, Lieut.’ S. C. L. Haskell, Lieut. E{Haring Dickinson, 
Lieut. Benjamin Cole, Sergt. Charles H. Sargent. 
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Guests. 


Brig.-Gen. William B. Emery, Quartermaster-General M. NIM 


Hon. Charles L. Burrill, State Treasurer; Hon. Alonzo B. Cook, 
State Auditor; Hon. Nelson P. Brown, Assistant Attorney 
General: Rev. Adolph A. Berle, Chaplain. 


Officers of the Day. 


Saturday, Oct. 2—Maj. W1LL1aM H. HENNESSEY. 
Sunday, Oct. 3—Maj. ALBION P. PBASE. 

Monday, Oct. 4—Capt. Jackson CALDWELL. 
Tuesday, Oct. 5—Maj. Francis MEREDITH. 
Wednesday, Oct. 6—Capt. ALBERT A. Gueason. 
Thursday, Oct. 7—Maj. Gen. Watrer E. LomBarp. 
Friday, Oct. 8—Lieut. THomas H. Ratican. 


INFANTRY WING. 


First Lieut. William N. McKenna, Commanding. 
Capt Richmond G. Stoehr, Wing Adjutant. 


Frrst CoMPANY. 


Edmund H. Tougas, Sergeant. 
Sergt. Frank L. Castner, 


Lieut. S. C. L. Haskell, Left Guide. 


Right Guide. 

Lieut. Thos. H. Ratigan 

i A. Sha Serg, E. Hall 
Lieut. Geo. A. Shackford Sergt. George Res 
i Vi Sergt. Fred T. Dolbeare 

enry E. Woodworth 2 d 
Capt. E i E. E. Hardy 

pt. E. Whittemore ze 
Lieut. F. E. Harlow Geo. E. eae ‘ 

Onis fra F. Cuttin: 

Sergt. Edward G, Richardson Col. Frank utting 


Robert C. Harlow 


SeconD CoMPANY- 


i, S t. 
H. A. Bonelli, Sergean’, 
a LO McKenzie, Sergt. William H. Barter, 


Left Guide. 

a Right Guide. Par ets 

ergt. R. J. F . Ma 
Luther B. eae Sergt. Sol. Basch 
Charles Parker C. M. Little 
W. H. Thomas G. S. Harvey | 
F. S. Waterman Sergt. B. F. Teel 
B. B. Libby Sergt. R. C. Goudey 


ROLL OF MEMBERS AND GUESTS. 


Turrp Company. | 
William Bellfield, Sergeant. 


Sergt. Chas. E. Durgin, Sergt. Daniel B. H. Power, 
Right Guide. Left Guide. 

Sergt. J. F. Hodge John E. Palmer 

Alfred H. Downing Geo. E. Smith 

Sergt. H. G. Dewey W. H. Hayes 

P. J. Bergin G. W. Franklin 

Dr. W. L. Ripley Joseph A. Maynard 

Nathan Sallinger W. B. Hammond 


Fourtu Company. 
Jasper Frank Williams, Sergeant. 


Major J. W. H. Myrick, Sergt. E. W. Cooper, 
Right Guide Left Guide. 

Chas. S. Powell Geo. W. Foster 

J. W. Estabrook H. S. Hathaway 

A. L. Howard Wm. E. Gilmour 

Wm. G. Rodd Sergt. E. M. Heustis 

A. Schlehuber Sergt. F. J. Howard 

Chas. C. Rogers John §. Bradbury 


Firrn Company. 
Maurice G. Sollers, Sergeant. 


Lieut. Albert E. Carr, Sergt. George H. Wilson, 
Right Guide. Left Guide. 

Wm. M. Thorup Ralph M. Smyth 

Geo. E. Glover Benj. F. Sammett 

Wm. W. Cross Thomas M. Denham 

Sergt. Jos. A. Gahm Sergt. Sebastian Gahm 

Joseph 8. Williams A. Simpson 

F. H. Glover R. C. Bridgham 


ARTILLERY WING. 
Second Lieut. Charles G. Campbell, Commanding. 
Lieut. Edward P. Brock, Wing Adjutant. 


First Company. 
Napoleon E, Tougas, Sergeant. 


Sergt. B. O. Wetmore, Lieut. W. L. Tougas, 
Right Guide. Left Guide. 

A. H. Wolcott A. L. Eastman 

Sergt. S. H. Bartlett Isaac Cohen 

Sergt. E. R. Gregory Charles F. Hale 

F. C. Severance F. O. Dean 

J. H. Long Sol. Bacharach 


S. F. Keegan Sergt. H. A. Frost 
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Seconp Company. 


James W. Cratty, Sergeant. 


Sergt. James A. Dunning, 
Right Guide. 

Sergt. Franklin A. Wyman 

T. W. Carman 

Capt. Fred J. Taber 

Sergt. D. H. Thompson 

Maj. W. E. Martin 

J. A. Roarty 


Sergt. William B. Lantz, 
Left Guide. 

William G. Brown 

A. S. Maddocks 

Sergt. Charles W. Howard 

John F. Perkins 

G. F. Morris 

Sergt. W. F. Howe 


Tuirp CoMPANY. 


Harry L. Bagley, Sergeant. 


Sergt. George F. Harding, 
Right Guide. 

Capt. J. Caldwell 

Fred R. Sawyer 

Geo. A. Patten 

ALT, Tyler 

F. E. Giles 

Major George P. Daly 


Nor ASSIGNE: 


Lieut. F. L. Abbott 
Albert Ammann 
Augustine J, Bulger 
J.C. Danforth 


W. B. Ellis 
Sergt. John A. Emery 
harles H, Fox 
4zen B. Goodrich 
John N, Haines 
Walter A, Hangon 
Thomas M, Holden 
- Howard 
George Huey 
Edward H, Kavanagh 
Henry Kavanagh 
Lieut. Francis W. Lawrence 
Walter C, Lewis 
John H. Merrill 


Capt. J. S. Hathaway, 
Left Guide. 

Capt. J. G. Warner 

Sergt. A. J. Lill 

Sergt. R. S. McCarter 

J. E. Osborn 

C. E. Proctor 

L. F. Cutter 


p TO COMPANIES. 


Wm. J. Miller 

Walter W. Morrison 
Lieut. Milton C. Paige 
Gustavus I. Peavy 
Charles D. Parker 
George J. Quinsler 

Lieut. H. B. Richmond 
Frank W. Richards 
Sergt. H. J. Roberts 
Fred D. Robbins 

Geo. W. Robbins 

Sergt. Joseph C. Shepherd 
William Spottiswoode, Jr. 
W. P. Stone 

CG. F. Skelley 

Lieut. Irving B. Vose 
Lieut. T. G. Waller 

Maj. Chas. E. Whitney 
Carroll C. Whittemore 
Charles A. Woolley 


THE BANKS CENTENARY. 


At the meeting of the Company, January 31, 1916, the Com- 
pany celebrated the centenary of the birth of N. P. Banks, 
who, beginning life as a bobbin boy, became member of Con- 
gress, Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Major General in the Civil War, and commander of the Com- 
pany in 1867 and 1875. Rev. Adolph A. Berle delivered the 
oration. He said:— 


Mr. Commander, Gentlemen: There are several ways of going about such 
a task as I have assigned to me tonight. One is merely to record the ex- 
ternal events connected with General Banks’ life and deal with them in 
order, and the other is to deal with General Banks with respect to the 
larger concerns which radiated around him and of which he was the symbol 
and in which he was partially an actor. At this particular point in our 
own national history it is especially worth while that we should adopt the 
latter method, for a man is born into this world not merely into the ex- 
ternal physical conditions in which he operates, but he is also born into a 
world of ideas, which ideas are constantly changing. 

There are always three generations in this world operating within sight 
of each other, meaning by that, broadly speaking, that each man lives his 
life in the sight of three generations. The man as a youth has still his 
father and his grandfather living. When he becomes a father the genera- 
tion has moved on, and instead of being the first member of the triad he is 
the second. When he becomes a grandfather he is the third member of 
the triad, and his grandchildren are living. So that these three generations 
are constantly reacting upon each other. A man, broadly speaking, lives 
his life in the presence of three generations always, and a man really com- 
prehends life just in proportion as these three generations have their 
appropriate part in his life. 

In a similar way, a man who lives a long life is also affected by the 
historic epochs through which he passes, and that is particularly true in 
the case of General Banks. I brought here tonight, that you might look 
upon it, the latest map issued by our government, which, by the way, I am 
going to leave here. This Company ought to have that map. It was 
issued by our own government last year, showing the territorial advance 
of our own government. And I also brought here a little map of 
Europe, in order that you could visually contrast the things that General 
Banks came into and the things as they were when he went out of life. 

It is said by Voltaire that a man who has served his country well has no 
need of ancestors. General Banks came out of humble surroundings, and 
I need not record in your presence tonight the fact that he began life very 
humbly and had none of those natural advantages by which men attain 
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eminence and authority and power among their fellow men. It must 
always be recorded to General Banks’ eternal and everlasting credit, -in a 


time when there was great flux of opinion, and in a commonwealth which _ 


was fond of its colonial and historical antecedents and associations, that 
without being buttressed by those artificial props that lead to eminence and 
strength he became one of the most eminent figures in the Commonwealth 
and one of the eminent figures in the history of his country. 

When General Banks was born, in 1816, it is interesting to reflect what 
country he was born in. The country he wes born in wes no more the land 
that we live in now or the land that he died in than if he had been trans- 
ported into this continent from another continent. In 1816 our terri 
torial border line on the westward side was still limited by the great Louisi- 
ana Purchase in 1803. All this vast western territory had not yet been 
acquired, We had not settled the question of the great Oregon territory. 
We had not settled the great question as to'the vast area that we acquired 
from Mexico in 1848. ‘Texas, whose annexation came in 1848, had not been 
annexed. Spain was still laying claim to some portions of Florida, and that 
was ceded only to us in 1819. So that the land into which Banks was born 
Was not by any means the Jand in which he finally died. very social 
and every industrial and every political question in the entire land, and 
the nationalization of the United States, still lay before this country when 
he was born, and the fact alone that when he died in 1894 the nation had 
actually crossed the continent from the Atlantie to the Pacific, that the 
territorial unity of this vast empire had been settled, and settled beyond 
Peradventure, and that new parties and new policies and new problems 
had arisen, indicates how totally his own land was transformed between the 
day is bi is death. 

ae ata ee a that transformation came the natural 
and necessary problems which come with such additions to territory and 
with such additions to population. But before I take that up, nace a 
comes in his own career practically, [want you to turn from the map of the 
United States to the map of Europe. ; 

In 1816 there was no such Europe a8 the Europe upon which you are 
Sazing here now, and you might well look at it carefully, because within 


a few years i i hat kind of a map of Europe again, 
you will not be looking at tha é 

very likely, ks was born we had just passed through 
PS oes ee istory of the world. In 1815 the 


Some of in the hi 

Se eR ae Oley % Macs by the defeat of Napoleon. Just 
before Banks’ birth, in 1812 and 1814, we had passed through a war with 
England, sometimes called the second war of our independence. And may 
y Say to you, gentlemen, in passing, those of you who ee historically in- 
clined, who will look at the orders in council which were issued by England 
in that period, which led to the war of 1812 with England, symbolized to us 
hotably in this hall by that picture over there of the battle of the Con- 
Stitution and the Guerriere, will notice that the language of the orders in 
council issued by England in 1912 are almost substantially alike, and some 
of them almost word for word, the orders in eouncil which have been issued 


L 


Cops right by Oppenheim 
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in this war with reference to American ships and American affairs. It will 
be a curious thing if almost in the period of one hundred years those orders 
in council issued by England should be repeated almost exactly, and what 
result that is likely to have is one of the interesting speculations concerning 
the outcome of the present war. 

There was at that period no such German empire as the world knows now. 
France w rill to pass through any number of revolutions and disturb- 
ances. This portion of Germany was to pass through a great many revo- 
lutions. Poland was to have a revolution. Hungary was to have a 
revolution. All this portion of the Balkan states, as we know it, Servia 
and Roumania and Bulgaria, especially in connection with Eastern Rou- 
melia, was not in existence, we are told, and there was still to be the war of 
Greek independence, which was to come, and so on. All these things were 
yet to develop. There was no Italian kingdom at that time. In other 
words, the Europe that you are looking on here, with the possible single 
exception of England, was not in existence. Scandinavia was different. 
Russia was very different in many respects. Broadly speaking there was 
no such Europe in existence when General Banks was born as the Europe 
upon which we are looking on that map. 

In the year before General Banks’ birth there occurred another circum- 
stance, which is interesting to us as bearing upon the world of ideas into 
which he was born. Napoleon was scarcely defeated. There was a 
revolution in Spain, and the monarchies of France and Germany and Russia 
got together and formed what was known as the Holy Alliance. That 
Holy Alliance was designed to stop revolutionary activity throughout 
Europe and to fix more firmly on the throats of the European people the 
various dynasties which were already in existence. At that period what 
had happened was that the republics of South America had thrown off 
their allegiance to Spain and declared their independence, and the idea 
was that the Holy Alliance should buttress up the dynasty of Spain, which it 
in fact did, and also recover for and hold for Spain her territorial possessions 
in the new world. 

At that moment there came into being what will probably have a large 
part in determining the future of this whole nation on the side of its own 
military development and probably its foreign policy, namely, the Monroe 
Doctrine. I may say to you, by the way, what probably some of the 
historical students here know, that the Monroe Doctrine was not Monroe's 
doctrine at all. As a matter of fact, as early as 1808 Jefferson had written 
substantially the doetrine which we know as the Monroe Doctrine and had 
taken that ground. In 1820, when President Monroe put forth that 
doctrine, as 2 matter of fact all the correspondence between George Can- 
ning, the English foreign minister, and Benjamin Rush, who was our 
minister to England at that period, was sent to Thomas Jefferson and to 
James Madison, who were still alive, and President Monroe in conference 
with those two ex-Presidents formulated and finally settled and determined 
that doctrine through John Quincy Adams, who was then our Secretary of 
State, so that the Monroe Doctrine was not merely a springing forth from 
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Monroe’s administration, but was the matured thought of at ieast two ex- 
Presidents who had thought about that matter, one of them James Madison, 
who wrote the Virginia Bill of Rights into the United States Constitution, 
and the other Thomas Jefferson, who really had the germs of the Monroe 
Doctrine as early as 1808. 4 a eae 
Into that world, with those ideas seething, young Banks came, ate he 
saw the old world crumbling and changing, and he saw the new world 
coming into closer and fresher and more momentous relations with the oe 
world, so that when in 1823 George Canning pompot told the British 
parliament that he had called in the new world to redress the gi oi the 
old, as a matter of fact he was not telling the truth at all. nae Bee 
three Presidents of the United States, one of them the writ er pA : is an 
tion of Independence, one the writer of the Constitution bate 1€ ee eg 
States, who had formulated that Monroe Doctrine ee De pee he 
casion actually came for asserting it. I mention that here in cA i ain d 
you may Parone: that the Monroe Doctrine, far from Ses ie pe 
dragged in for an occasion, was part of the anes me ee aca 
matured policy and the matured judgment of the ae se ce pen, ae 
at least from Thomas Jefferson on, and it will Be Oy es sak ee Pie. 
American ever dreams of letting up 17 the slightest degre E 


trine, which dates practically from the founders of a j Saeage Pe. 
It was into that kind of a world that General sane ees a ai 
not all that was happening. I wish there were on ae A 
other political events that were in the air or are ang cas eae 
which young Banks was born. Other things happened. , 


as ; . r things. That 
closing the Napoleonic era, 18 significant pies cette ond Four 
was the turning point in the paar ihe entire Sead. One was 2nG 
ings happened which reve eam forthe production of power 
the eal i the utilization of steam for Wee ‘Ganepartation: the 
third was the utilization of steam for the pur ae snd spplication of ihe 
railroad, and the fourth and last was the aaa ne ae Hole world closer 
electric telegraph, shortening distance a gots, revolutionized the whole 
together. Now. se four industrial tae© ip ee : le, 
world, eet Cie see that in those earlier eee oe oe 
like the people of New Orleans, for ae Hee a Captain Porter, 
had actually been declared, and many 4 Beare atlas peace was actually 
for example, in the good ship Essex; fought ve oak right at that period, 
ee and so on, The Re jer Bet number of years, but 
as ther Pe] speriments ran 5 z . ri 
that ey enue ees is marked as the ea ae eit 
turning point at the close ‘of the Napoleonic epoch the us physical and in- 
from an atmosphere of intrigue to ® century of enormous phys 
dustrial and social development. ‘ . 2 WA 
A boy born in that vere was born into @ world e oa lah ae 
born into a world which by a perfectly natural method link rere 5. 
sorts of new ideas, Banks was one of the men who came In as 
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not an accident that the boy who was a bobbin boy in a cotton mill and who 
should have observed those transitions taking place, because machinery 
was beginning to be invented and applied to larger uses, should have been a 
boy who should have sensed the popular movements and have been .close 
to the natural movements of all the people. 

May I say in this connection that General Banks, as I judge from reading 
very carefully the historical survey of his entire life and his entire career, 
seems to have accomplished what looks like an impossible thing. He was 
apparently on all sides of all questions at the particular time when the 
particular side he happened to be on was the successful side, with very 
rare exceptions. He was a Free Soiler. He was a Democrat. He was 
2 Know Nothing. He was a Liberal Republican with Greeley, and he 
came back to Republicanism again. In all these things apparently he 
never lost his great natural grip on the masses of the common people, be- 
cause apparently he had mastered that wonderful secret which few men 
ever seem to grasp, that behind all the manifestations of public life there 
is a sort of a community conscience, irrespective of what politicians are 
saying and public men are uttering, and the man who responds naturally 
by natural evolution to that community conscience always retains its 
confidence and always comes to the surface. And that appeared to be 
true of General Banks. 

Just glance at that map once more. Remembering, for example, the 
physical development of this entire territory, remembering the time when 
there were no railroads, remembering the time when there were no tele- 
graphs, remembering the slow method by which communication was 
achieved and the time that that gave for the one thing which American 
life needs more at this minute than it does any other single thing, a man 
then had time to reflect about the affairs of the day. He was not confused 
every morning by comparing a mass of fresh news put on his table, the 
truth of which he had not the slightest method of knowing, but he had time 
to reflect. Communication was not so rapid. Things were not pouring in. 
He could still read books. As a matter of fact, when Robert Rantoul 
induced young Banks to read books and read the history of the diplomacy 
of the world and the military history of the world and the law books that 
there were at that period, there was convenient time to do it in, because the 
life of the world was so reasonably — shall I say slow? so reflective 
that there was time for men to develop mature opinions and time to have 
opinions which were based upon a considerable knowledge of at least 2 
considerable number of the facts. 

You can judge of what the expectation was prevailing at that time from a 
little episode that I will relate to you. A charter for the Boston & Lowell 
Railroad was applied for.’ That must have been in the vicinity of 1826, 
perhaps a year or two before, but as a matter of fact when application was 
made to the Massachusetts Legislature for a charter for the Boston & 
Lowell road the old canal people appeared, as all monopolies do, against 
the granting of that charter. The two men who appeared before the 
Legislature to argue that question were Daniel Webster and Rufus Choate 
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Rufus Choate, appearing for the canal company, argued seriously that it 
was not possible to build a railroad that would be able to carry the heavy 
freight that it was necessary to carry up to Lowell, that there never would 
be cars strong enough and powerful enough to pull the heavy freight that 
was necessary, and it could not be done, and there would always be necessity 
for transportation by canal. That is all you would expect a lawyer for the 
monopoly to see. Among other things Choate said that there was not any 
need for a railroad, there were not enough people who travelled daily be- 
tween Boston and Lowell to need that road, and there never would be, 
_ it was perfectly absurd, there would never be a need for that a ne 
But what gave it interest was when Rucbeten ene to reply. in his 
ponderous way he turned to the court and said, “Gentlemen, ees 
give it as my opinion, in contradistinction to the learns ene 5 oes fe 
probably railroad cars will be built which will Bg able © carry al me 
heaviest kind of freight. I venture to expr 5 ea ae 3 Pee > the 
Legislature that railroad cars will be built which will be 2 ee Geen 
heavy freight. And as for the traffic ‘between Nee La = silent et He 
men,” he said, “I wish to express my opinion serous y to ie Ore ie 
this committee that the time will CO a a pee eK 4 
will wa y ween Boston and Lowe". Jone Ay 
Tle ee men like Webster and Choate hod a sk ee 
idea of the development of the possibilities of sit Bae See this 
anybody dreamed what was going to happen Fa a ties 4 se States 
vast empire. As a matter of fact, as late ae the ey s aah coe 
Senator got up in the Senate of the United Seas a ae Sonate 
of states in the Louisiana Purchase, because ate a ant live in that 
that God Almighty never intended Eee aa s de and hunting ground 
territory but that it should be everlastingly eee 7 t tl e probabilities of 
cere ut Sey bat is How much he knew @ bout the probs S 
the country. : vant to read to you a brief 
Now, comi: ternal facts, I just wan 2 s 
Pe ee rarigh cares dott want to go into those things 
Peep been shown in the ELSIE eras you all now; ‘the mo- 
amiliar wi call to your OW ec? ic life as reveale 
HTS ed dieangens character of General Banks public life as revealed 


almost by the mere recital of it- Cae TG ule wasia ree 
ee seo Se ie from 1849 to 1853. 
Soiler in th assacl ts House 0} e) se are et = 2: : 
Attention ates ened to the fact that even W ae ne sae ic pe 
he did not make the thing go from the start. ane ie ea ee Se oo 
SO BO a eer ee Began, He was Speaker in 
elected, and w’ » was elected his great care’ See eer 

1851-1853, and hn 1952-1858. He was president of the Constituent 
Convention in 1853, and in the same year was Peni ae nee 
House of Representatives. Although he was a ie chal a ere 

Nothing party in 1854 he presided at the Beane, se after one of the 
Tn 1856 he was elected Speaker of the Nesta couse ¢ the 
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' 
bitterest fights known, on the 133rd ballot. I am going to speak of that 
a little later. He was re-elected in 1856, but resigned to become Governor 
of Massachusetts, an office which he filled from 1858 to 1861. In that year, 
after a short time as President of the Illinois Central Railroad, succeeding 
General McClellan, he was appointed Major-General of Volunteers by 
President Lincoln, and in 1862 was given the duty of defending Washington 
against Stonewall Jackson. - U 

He was defeated by superior forces at the battle of Winchester on May 
25th, and fell back to the Potomac river. On August 9th he met Jackson 
again in the bloody battle of Cedar Mountain. I am going to read you 
presently the testimony of Gen. Carl Schurz, who was in that battle and 
who describes what happened. As a matter of fact, Banks was beaten, 
although the Union forces held at that time. It will be interesting to you, 
by the way, to know in the present state of public opinion around here that 
the men who gathered at that time at the battle of Cedar Mountain and 
prevented Stonewall Jackson from actually advancing, the troops that 
actually did that work and did heroic service in it, were Hungarians and 
Germans, and they were under the command of a man who was loved by 
everybody that ever knew him, Gen. Franz Sigel. On August 9th he met 
Jackson again, as I said, in the bloody battle of Cedar Mountain, and 
held him. In November of the same year he sailed to succeed Gen. Ben- 
jamin F. Butler at New Orleans as commander of the Department of the 
Gulf. Co-operating with General Grant, who was then besieging Vicks- 
burg, he invested Port Hudson, La., in May, 1863. Port Hudson sur- 
rendered on July 9th. He also carried out various expeditions into Texas. 
He led one expedition up into the Red river which was disastrous, but from 
which General Grant fully exonerated him, because General Banks from 
the beginning stated that the expedition could not be successful and it was 
against his own judgment. 4 

General Banks was mustered out in 1865, and from 1865 to 1873 was 
representative in Congress. There he was the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. It was there, by the way, that he delivered the address 
which oddly enough is the best remembered address and the one most 
widely circulated. It is a curious thing when I tell you that of all of 
General Banks’ utterances that is all there is in the library of Harvard 
College about him. The papers there comprehend a letter that he wrote 
to Senator Lane on the matter of reconstruction, his great speech on the 
Paris. Exposition, to which I am going to refer presently, and later on his 
speeches on the Sutro tunnel, but that is the only book that there is in 
Harvard College that deals directly with General Banks’ own addresses. 
Of course he appears in all sorts of memoirs, like the memoirs of Senator 
Hoar and the memoirs of Governor Boutwell and others, but as far as his 
own works go that is all there is in the library of Harvard College. 

In Congress, as I said, he was chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
He joined the Liberal Republicans and followed Horace Greeley in 1872, 
and in 1873 was defeated for Congress as a Democrat and Liberal Repub- 


ican. In 1874 he was elected again as Democratic candidate and served 
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until 1877. In 1876 he again joined the Republican party. He was 
United States Marshal from 1879 to 1888, when he was sent to Congress 
for the ninth time. He retired in 1891 and died in 1894. Those are the 
external facts of his career. 

In order to deal with this matter somewhat seriatim I have deseribed 
the world into which General Banks was born. I want to describe 
a little of the world in which he actually lived in those earlier years. 

Massachusetts was in a vast deal of turmoil, because there v 
state a man who practically turned the Commonwealth of Ma 
upside down. That man has a statue in front of the State Hous 
name was Horace Mann. Horace Mann was elected Secretary of the State 
Board of Education in 1837, and he immediately introduced rev olutionary 
methods into public education and gave us practically the public school 
system in Massachusetts; but along with it at that time there we © various 
sporadic movements, like the American party, which laid great stress on 
navitism and opposed all foreignism. At that time also there came up the 
famous anti-Masonie movement, which had a sporadic influence here, 
but more notably in New York and so on. Those movements, but notably 
the educational movement, were turning the Commonwealth of Mas 
chusetts upside down. There is nothing more interesting than to go into 
the history of Horace Mann and see how he affected publie opinion in 
Massachusetts in what he did for education. This Commonwealth was 
always fond of considering itself in advance of the world on the subject 
of education, and when the question of liberal education and the question 
of sectarian and biblical instruction in the public schools there arose 
the wildest turmoil which this Commonwealth perhaps has ev s 
That, together with the Free Soil agitation and the various forms of agita- 
tion that were coming from different parts of the country, had prepared the 
country for these great varieties of movements which came, and into those 
General Banks was born. 

General Banks in person was a very attractive personality. There 
Seems to be no doubt, and the testimony comes from all who met him, his 
friends and his opponents everywhere, that he was a man of very gifted 
and charming personality. I am going to read you perhaps a line from 
Shelby Cullom, — Senator Cullom of Illinois, — who leaves on record his 
testimony to the politeness and good manners of General Banks. This is 
another thing that our generation needs to learn. We are fond in our day 
of bragging how straightforward we all are, and speaking our minds, and so 
on and so on, as though it were a brave, noble, fine sort of a thing for a man 
to be rude and bad mannered. As a matter of fact, General Banks im- 
pressed everybody wherever he went with the politeness and the kindliness 
and the gentleness and punctiliousness of his manners. Of course that was 
in notable contrast to General Butler. When Banks went down to New 
Orleans, succeeding General Butler, it is a curious thing that it was actu- 
ally reckoned against him for a while in command in New Orleans that 

the Southern men in New Orleans said he was a gentleman, and that led 
various ardent Unionists, some of them for revenue only, down in New 


in this 
ichusetts 
, and his 
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Orleans, of course to distrust him, because the Southern men spoke well 
of him, spoke of him as a gentleman, and so on. 

As a presiding officer Banks was distinguished by fairness and decisive- 
ness, und above all by fairness. Iam going to read you by and by a letter 
from Alexander H. Stephens, who knew a fair man if he ever saw one, who 
said that General Banks was the fairest Speaker that he ever saw in the 
House of Representatives, and considering that that came from one of the 
ablest men that the South produced that is absolutely unimpeachable and 
unimpeccable testimony. But in the House of Representatives at the 
State House he was noted for his fairness, and also in the cons itutional 
convention, over which he presided, and which many people think was his 
notable work, certainly among his most notable work, because there never 
has been in M shusetts, and it is doubtful if there ever will be again in 
Massachusetts, such an assembly of able and notable men as assembled in 
that constitutional convention. It is worth while, gentlemen, to say here, 
without any par n spirit at all, that if the Legislature which is in session 
this year decides that we have a constitutional convention in Massachusetts 
again the first concern of all good men in Massachusetts, of whatever 
party, will be to see that we send not a mere lot of nobodies, but that we 
select the ablest men that we can find, in order that when the constitution of 
Massachusetts is revised, if it is to be revised, it is revised by the ablest 
n gather into a constitutional convention in the Common- 
nchusetts. 
went to Congress, and especially in that notable battle for 
the Speakership, he played a prominent part. The details of tha battle 
are interesting, and yet I cannot give the time to them, time so 
rapidly. sa matter of fact, at that time in the House of Representatives 
the Kansas-Nebraska matter was up. We now know that the decision in 
the battle of the Speakership on that occasion was a vastly more important 
affair than even they dreamed it was, because the election of Banks turned 
the scale and put an anti-slavery man into the Speaker's chair, really 
turning the tide of events. That was made possible by the fact that the 
Know Nothings of that time were also divided North and South, and there 
were pro-slavery Know Nothings and anti-slavery Know Nothings, Know 
Nothings of the North and Know Nothings of the South, that is, natives, 
so to speak, of the American party. The fact that these did not act to- 
gether and that some of them were for Banks made it possible on that 
memorable rd ballot for Banks to be elected, for he got 108 votes and 
Governor Aiken of South Carolina got 100 votes. Just before that ballot 
was taken they had passed a resolution that three more ballots should be 
taken and on the fourth ballot whoever had a plurality of the votes should 
ared elected, and that is how General Banks happened to be elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Banks’ incumbency of the Governorship” of Massachusetts was dis- 
tinguished by great administrative efficiency. His military sense was veTY 
strong. You all know that he mobilized the militia of Massachusetts at 
Concord; but he did more. He established the habit of the Governor of 


men that we ¢ 
wealth of Mz 
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Massachusetts to pry into and to make suggestions concerning administra- 
tive affairs, and did a great variety of interesting things, leaving on record 
a great many administrative suggestions which have been of great value 
in the subsequent history of the Commonwealth. 

When he went into the army he went, of course, as the defender of 
Washington, appointed by Abraham Lincoln. It was the battle of Cedar 


Mountzin, it was the fact that he was appointed to defend the capital : 


against Stonewall Jackson, that put him at once in the public eye. I 
remember very well hearing men when I was a boy myself speaking of 
General Banks after the war as one of the men of whom very great things 


~ were expected, because the eyes of the nation were fixed on the national 


capital, and he, as one of the major-gencrals commanding, arrested the 
publie attention and of course had a great many things to commend him as 
a commander. 

When he came back again his subsequent congre: 
tinguished by none of the things that stand out particularly, 
he became firmly attached to the new regime and represented, of course, 
the post bellum development of chusetts public opinion very faith- 
fully to the end. His one defection from the Republican party, in 1872, 
was due to a personal quarrel with General Grant, which, however, we 
afterwards patched up and he came back and finished his life in the Re- 
publican party. 

Interestingly enough, beside what I have pointed out to you, here is a 
copy, also from the Harvard College library, of the general orders which 
General Banks issued while he was commander of the Department of the 
Gulf. Referring to that period in Banks’ life it may be described thus: 
He was distinguished by great moderation a nd great skill, so much modera- 
tion, in fact, that during the earlier period of his comm: id of the Depar 
ment of the Gulf it was feared that he wes going to be a failure. Of cou 
General Butler went down to New Orleans determined to do drastic things, 
and did do drastie things, so much so that when he left New Orleans there 
were a great many men who on the strength of his performances in New 
Orleans said, indeed it was commonly said among a great many people, 
that they wished he could be President of the United States, because they 
Said although he was miking millions personally out of it ne ertheless they 
felt he could end the war in twelve months. Whether that is fair to General 
Butler or not I don't know, but nevertheless that wes the commonly 
received sed opinion at the time. When General 
adopted 2 somewhat different tone; he 
modified a great many orders, especially with reference to the civilian 
population, and so on. But it is due to General Banks to say that after 
he had tried his pacific method he found that General Butler was right, 
and he finally adopted the same kind of drastic methods in the city of 
New Orleans that General Butler had adopted before him, and made a 
creditable record of the edministration of the Department of the Gulf. 

One other thing before I read to you these few passages with which I 
want to close, and I think this is not generally known concerning Banks 


ional career was dis- 
<cept that 
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At the same time there was in New Orleans a very interesting man. Gen- 
eral Chase, who was in Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet, whose political aspirations 
are well known to you, had at that time an intimate personal representative 
and correspondent in the Department of the Gulf whose name was Denison. 
According to the volume of the Review of the American Historical Associa- 
tion for 1902 — you see it is so late as that these letters of Salmon P. Chase 
have been published — George Denison, who was Chase's representative 
in that department, kept writing to Chase and commending General Banks 
and General Banks’ possibilities and so on. In this correspondence it 
appears that Banks was regarded as Seward’s favorite while in New Orleans, 
and was suspected by Mr. Denison of being groomed by Mr. Seward as a 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States, Seward apparently at: 
that time not expecting that Mr. Lincoln would have a second term. 
It comes out in the correspondence that very obviously General Banks 
was so much of a favorite with Seward that they were watching him con- 
stantly with a view to possibly bringing him forward as a candidate in the 
event that Mr. Lincoln was not nominated for a second term. I think those 
facts are not generally known. 

Now I want to read first of all to you a picture of that battle at Cedar 
Mountain. It is interesting because in the present state of aspiration for 
mili service on the part of many eminent gentlemen, including the 
active corps of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, perhaps it 
might be well for you to know just exactly what you are going into. Al- 
though General Schurz wrote this concerning a war that took place a 
generation ago it has a suspicious resemblance to some of the things we hear 
about the trenches in the European war. He said —and this is from - 
General Carl Schurz’s reminiscences: 

“In July, Pope, having three army corps, Sigel’s, McDovwell’s, and 
Banks’s at his disposal, was aiming at Gordonsville and Stanton, and thus 
at the railroad forming the important artery of communication between 
Richmond, the Confederate Capital, and the West, and pushed some of his 
forces, under Banks, forward to Culpepper. But Stonewall Jackson, with 
25,000 men, advanced against Banks, who had only a greatly inferior 
force on the ground, and met him near Cedar Mountain. Sigel was ordered 
to hurry to the support of Banks. We broke camp at Sperryville on the 
afternoon of August 8th, and marched all night. The night was hot, but 
the next day much hotter. After having rested a little while at Hazel 
River, we continued, in the morning, our march to Culpepper, where we 
arrived at 2 p.m. It was my first experience of a march with the ther- 
mometer up high in the nineties. It must have been well above eighty at 
the moment when the sun rose —like a huge, angry, red-hot ball. By 
nine o'clock its rays blazed down with inexorable fierceness. There was 
not « cloud in the sky, and no breath of air stirring. The dust raised up by 
the marching column hardly rose above the heads of the men, and enveloped 
them like a dense, dark, immovable fog bank, within which a black, almost 
indistinguishable mass struggled onward. As we expected to meet the 
enemy, I had instructed the commanding officers of brigades and of regi- 
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ments to keep the marching column well closed up, and to prevent straggling 
as much as possible. No doubt, they did their best. But as the sun rose 
higher and the heat grew fiercer, discipline gave way. The men, burdened 
with their knapsacks and blankets, their guns, and their cartridge belts 
heavy with ammunition, their faces fairly streaming with sweat, their 
mouths and nostrils filled with an earthy slime, their breasts panting with 
almost convulsive gasps for breath, their eyes wide open with a sort of 
Insane stare, dragged themselves along with painful effort. Hach man 
feeling the heat increased by the nearness of his neighbor, and seeking to 
have the comfort of as much elbow room as possible, the army lost its 
orderly compactness and spread over the fields to an irregular breadth. 
Wherever there was a run of water, or a well, or a pool, hundreds would 
rush to it and tumble over one another to slake their ferocious thirst 
Hundreds threw away their knapsacks, and even their blankets. Scores 
dropped by the wayside, utterly exhausted. Many of them lay there in 
fits of vomiting. I rode along the column to cheer up the marching men 
and to encourage those prostrate on the ground, Some of my German 
regiments had, early in the-morning, been singing their native songs. I 
asked them to try again, and the attempt was actually made, but it failed 
dismally. Their throats were too much parched to have any music left 
in them. Among those who were lying down some had spirit enough to 
struggle up to their feet and Salute and say: ‘Never mind, General, we 
shall get there somehow.’ Others were, as they said, about ready to give 
up and die, it might be here just as well as anywhere else; but march on, 
they could not. When about 2 o'clock p. a. we entered Culpepper, some 
of the regiménts looked but little larger than mere color-guards. But 
during the short rest allowed us, those who had promised to ‘get there 
somehow’ came bravely in, and even most of those who had been ready to 
give up and die rejoined their companies, so that when we resumed our 
ue B short time later, we had almost fully regained the st rength with 
Han coe started from Sperryville the day before. The knapsacks 
Mekceie sk had been thrown away were picked up and brought on by 
‘Bane a al train wagons following the column. ? ‘ ; 

aes a four and five tO) clock we heard the booming of artillery in the 
feat n of ae Mountain. It was the expected battle between Banks 
LORNA Stonewall Jackson on the Confederate side, and we were to 
ail se @ support of Banks. We had hardly marched two miles from 
battlesel a place when we met a number of straggling fugitives from the 
eae who told us gruesome stories about ‘terrible slaughter, about 
Dares 8's army having been all cut to pieces,’ and about the rebels being 
close on their heels in hot pursuit.’ We tried to stop and rally the 
Dane but with small success. A regiment with its colors anda num- 
Peace aN came on in an evidently demoralized condition, but. still 
Fae Ree Sree order. M here were, however, only some two or 
pane a men in its ranks. The officer commanding it said that. the 
aes | 8 lost, that they had been overwhelmed and driven from the field 
astly superior numbers, and that he was without orders. Seeing our 
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troops marching on in good shape, he seemed to take heart and stopped his 
hasty retreat. We learned that General Sigel, who was ahead of us with 
the advanced guard, General Milroy’s brigade, had also sueceeded in 
gathering up some of the dispersed troops and especially two batteries of 
artillery in full retreat, the commanders of which willingly placed them- 
selves under General Sigel’s orders. When we had caught up with General 
Sigel, the cannonading still going on, he put General Schenck’s and my 
division in position, but the rebels ceased their attacks, and the fight 
stopped without our becoming actively engaged. 

“General Banks had indeed been badly beaten after a gallant struggle 
against a hostile army outnumbering him four to one, but the victorious 
Jackson, becoming aw of the strong reinforcements massing against him, 
withdrew across the Rapidan. On the 11th we had a day’s truce between 
the two armies for the purpose of caring for the wounded and burying the 
dead. Confederate and Union officers met on the battlefield of Cedar 
Mountain and exchanged polite compliments. The famous cavalry general, 
‘Jeb’ Stuart” (—You remember we saw his statue at Richmond.) 

“The famous cavalry general, ‘Jeb’ Stuart, a figure of martial elegance, 
was one of the Confederate generals, I am sorry I did not have any 
conversation with him. 

That is the description of a man who was in the battle or at the close 
of the battle of Cedar Mountain, and who describes accurately Banks’ 
connection with it, 

Coming now to the events in New Orleans, there are various quotations 
here concerning General Banks, and I will read them just as they occur. 
There are more references in these letters, but I read only these. ‘He goes 
on to say: 

“J called upon General Banks this morning and urged the matter on his 
attention, as I have often done before. He agreed with me that the war 
could be finished in that way’”’ — that is, by drastic methods — “but seems 
afraid of taking the responsibility. I wish I could assume the responsibility 
for him. I would suggest that you write me a letter to be shown to General 
Banks, giving your opinion of the expediency of raising negro troops, and 
stating how such a step will be regarded by the Administration, If he is 
assured in this manner that the Government will approve, perhaps he will 
enlist the negroes. There are at least 20,000 black men within our lines 
who will make good and willing soldiers, 50,000 more can be raised west of 
the Mississippi.” 

And again: 

“The three colored regiments already organized have petitioned General 
Banks to be put in the front rank at Port Hudson, that they may have 2 
chance of removing the stigma of alleged cowardice from their race, and 
vindicate their rights and abilities as soldiers,” 

Later on there arose the question to which I have already referred. 

“General Banks told me this morning he cannot yet undertake the open- 
ing of the river, because he has no cavalry.” 

That was with reference to the operations against Port Hudson. A 
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little later there is another reference to him, in which he finally makes that 
movement. Hesaid: * i 

“General Banks is doing the best he can, but I look for no great success. 
His troops are raw — his means limited — he has thought best not to avail 
himself of colored troops — and he is not General Butler. Confidence is a 
great thing. General Butler inspired everybody with it — General Banks 
none, — or few.” 

That was the opinion of this confidential agent at that particular time. 
It is due to General Banks to say, however, that he finally changed his 
opinion on that matter. He goes on a little later in another letter to refer 
to the fact that “Now that General Banks knows he is here permanently, I 
hope and think he will show necessary vigor, determination and severity,” 
which General Banks certainly did. He goes on to say that “The Union 
sentiment” of his officers and men “has increased and improved wonder- 
fully in the last two weeks. Many of General Banks’ prisoners are taking 
the oath of allegiance. The planters are organizing themselves into Union 
associations ‘for the preservation of the Union and the support of the 
Government,’ ” 

Unquestionably General Banks had a great deal to do with the develop- 


ment of that sentiment in New Orleans. Later, again, he refers to it and 
Says: 


“General Banks begins to show severity. Mr. Plumly thinks he is more 
Severe by nature than Butler, but I think he has adopted Butler's policy 
because he sees, at last, that it is the only proper one.” 

A little later he has occasion to refer to him again, in which he points out 
the fact that 

“General Banks is doing nothing to further Mr. Lincoln’s renomination. 
He tells me he is not and I believe him. This is all that we can ask of him, 
for if he should do anything against Mr. L’s renomination, his head would 
he taken off without delay.” And so on. 

Then in another letter there occurs a reference to the fact, as this cor- 
Tespondent says, that Mr. Chase wonders why a man who is supposed to be 
Seward’s pet should be in the place where he is at that juncture. 

Now one or two tributes to General Banks from Southern men, and then 
Tam through. This is from a letter by Howell Cobb, who was afterwards 
the Attorney General of the Confederacy, and by the way, whose son, 
Collier Cobb, was one of my warm personal friends at Harvard College. 
He writes in 18; ‘oncerning the Speakership contest: 

“About the same state of things exists as when I was elected in 1849. 
It will be perhaps two hours before we get to the end and I will not keep this 
letter open but. will write you again by this mail if an election is had. 
Governor Aiken little dreamed that he would be the man for Speaker when 
he came here, and now regrets exceedingly the necessity of his position.”’ 

He goes on to say that 

“If Aiken is elected. . . we shall have beaten Banks which will be a 
éreat point but at the same time I would have preferred no complication 
with the Know Nothings. I have consented to this arrangement as an 
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expedient not as a choice. If Banks is elected the responsibility will be 
on the Southern K. N’s and their allies. The excitement grows more 
and more intense. In my next letter I will give you my ideas about the 
effect of the election no matter how it ends. ; 

“P.S. I forgot that you would get the news by telegraph before my 
letter reaches, still I will enclose a memorandum after the election is over 
to secure your hearing the result.” 

And he enclosed the memorandum. 

“T regret to say that Banks is elected as I have feared all the time.” 

Then later on there occurs this letter in the letter of Robert Toombs to 
Thomas W. Thomas. He says: 

“The election of Banks has given great hopes to our enemies.” 

This shows how important that Kansas-Nebraska affair was at that time, 
and how important Banks’ election really was and what important sub- 
sequent effect it had. 

“The election of Banks has already given great hopes to our enemies, and 
their policy is dangerous in theextreme to us. They will affect great modera- 
tion and seduce some Southern men into their ranks, very much with the 
same policy as that adopted in 1852. Yet they will all have substantial 
power in the event of success. This will finally result in division at the 
South, which will be the most fatal result that could happen to us. Pierce 
is anxious for the nomination, is fighting Buck hard.” 

And now follows a phrase that you will be very much interested in as 
having been used by the present President. He says: 

“As things now stand I rather incline to think we cannot do much better 
than to run him. I am glad you are in the delegation. Hold on, watch 
and wait, as Calhoun said.” 

The following tribute I regard as one of the most important testimonies 
to General Banks. It was by Alexander H. Stephens, written to J. Henley 
Smith, and the ability and the power and the wonderful skill of Alex- 
ander Stephens makes this tribute a commanding thing. If there were 
no other voice on record concerning the commanding authority and 
power and impartial character of General Banks this would settle it. He 
speaks of the election and says: 

“Banks made one of the ablest, if not the ablest Speaker I ever saw in 
the chair. He was without doubt the most impartial Speaker I ever saw 
in the House of Representatives. In some things I think Cobb his 
superior. It is a matter of vast importance to have an able, quick and 
prompt presiding officer over any deliberate body, and especially in our 
House of Representatives, where there is so much excitement and animosity. 
Impartiality is the crowning gem of the Speaker's character.” 

I think that is a very great tribute from a source like that to General 
Banks. 

In Governor Cullom’s Reminiscences, afterwards Senator Cullom, just a 
paragraph that I thought you would be interested in as indicating that 
polite and suave quality which distinguished General Banks. He says: 

“Another conspicuous member of the Thirty-ninth Congress was 
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nd interest- 


Nathaniel P. Banks of Massachusetts. He had a long, varie 
ing career, both in public and private life. He was many times elected 
to Congress from Massachusetts, and in 1856, after a long contest which 
lasted more than two months, was elected Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, He was Governor of his State, and in 1861, for a short. time, 
president of the Illinois Central Railroad, from which position he resigned 
to enter the Union army as a major-general, serving throughout the war. 

“T did not know him when he was stationed at Chicago, but I became 
very well acquainted with him in Congress. He was Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which committee I was a member. 
Not only was General Banks a polite, agreeable man, but he was an ex- 
ceptionally effective speaker, and very popular in the House. 


“There occurs to me a little controversy which he had with the late 


Senator Dawes, who was at that time a member of the House from Massa- 


chusetts. 

“General Banks was undertaking to pass a bill to w 
objected. Banks was nettled. Taking the floor, he accused his colleague 
attempted to pass. Dawes arose in his 
turned to Banks 


hich Mr. Dawes 


of always objecting to bills he 
place, and in the most ponderous fashion, f ; 

““T appeal to my colleague’ he asked, ‘when did I ever before object 
to any bill which he was attempting to pass?” ”’ 

Those of you who knew Senator Dawes and knew his manner can really 
appreciate this, because Banks was perfectly right in his inference. Dawes 
always did have the manner as though he was going to make some objection 
whether he made it or not. 

“‘T appeal to my colleague’ 
colleague,’ he asked, ‘when did I ever 


attempting to pass?’ ” ( 4 , 
“Banks sane to his feet, and said in his high-pitched voice: ‘I do not 


know that my colleague ever did, but I always thought that he was just 
about to.’ ” 

Which was really the truth, becaus' 
A senator of the United States told me 
he always had a certain way of hedging 
about one minute he was just going to ge 


just as often he did not. " f 
Now, to close, because I hope L have not prolonged this too much, I want 


to read you just the final paragraph of what in many respects to me is one 
of the most memorable speeches by Banks and the one in which he utters 
the phrase with which I would wish to have him remembered. This was 
in 1867. He was then a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
was urging the House of Representatives to make an appropriation for the 
representation of our government in the Paris Exposition of 1867. He 
made a long, long speech, in which he referred to all sorts of interesting 
things, and he closed with this paragraph. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that I have trespassed so long upon your 
attention, But for the very earnest opposition of the gentleman from 


this was Dawes — “‘ ‘I appeal to my 
before object to any bill which he was 


e Dawes had exactly that manner. 
that when Dawes was in the Senate 
around which made you feel that in 
| up and object to things which 
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Illinois (Mr. Washburn) to this simple resolution” — It is an interesting 
thing that that same man, Mr. Washburn, should afterward have been 
in Paris as American minister during the war of 1870 and the German 
occupation of Paris. 

“But for the very earnest opposition of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Washburn) to this simple resolution reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I should not have ventured upon these remarks. It was 
not my intention when I rose to trespass long, and I conclude with a single 
suggestion, that whatever success we may have in the field or the workshop, 
the strength of our civilization is more in-ideas than in foree. The lesson 
the old world has to learn of us, and which we ought better to comprehend 
ourselves, is that in the wise economy of nations ideas are better than blows 
and brains better than blood.” 

And I can close with no fitter quotation from General Banks as being 
the fitting close and suggestion of one of the most picturesque and varied 
and instructive careers in the history of this commonwealth, and perhaps 
in the nation, than to remind you that in the wise economy of nations ideas 
are better than blows and brains are better than blood. 

Thank you very much. 


was delivered without notes; the quotations were read from 


\ 
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6 
SMOKE TALKS 


So much was going on during the winter months that only 
three smoke talks were held in place of the four to which the 
Company had been accustomed. They were held in January, 
February and March, 1916. 


That in January, held in Faneuil Hall and in the armory, 
was ladies’ night, and the big attendance of members and 
their wives and sweethearts testified to the appreciation 
with which this new departure in smoke talks was received. 
Captain Hamilton was directly in charge of the arrangements, 
and the principal after-dinner feature was the presentation 
of medals and badges which had been won at the Wakefield 
rifle range. Captain Hamilton presented the Keayne medal, 
Col. Sidney M. Hedges the Hedges medal, Captain Charles 
S. Damrell the Little medal and Col. J. Payson Bradley the 
Shuman medal. Col. Beaumont B. Buck, whose aid in 
connection with rifle practice and the armory instruction of 
the provisional company had proved so valuable, presented 
the Appleton medal and the marksmen’s badges. The 
names of the winners of medals and badges are recorded in 
this volume under the caption “Rifle Practice”. 

Sergt. Jacob A. Turner presented everyone present with a 
handsome silk flag. j 
armory, and whist and 


An informal social reunion in the ‘ ! 
of the evening. Music 


dancing, oceupied the remainder 
was furnished by Lafricain’s orchestra. 

In February, following the custom of many previous years, 
the smoke talk followed the visit of officers and members 
to the State House to pay their respects to Governor McCall 
on Washington’s Birthday. It was held at the New American 
House, with Captain Hamilton in charge of the arrangements 
and presiding during the after dinner speaking, which » as 
usual, was intensely patriotic. This gathering on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, although designated as & smoke talk, was really 


SMOKE TALKS al 


the outgrowth of the visit of the Company to Washington 
jin 1885 to assist.in dedicating the Washington Monument. 
Of the 163 members who took part in that dedication only 
22 were members of the Companyin February, 1916, thirty-one 
years after the event, and many of them were present at the 
smoke talk. Their rank and position in the parading column 
in 1885 were as follows: 


Lieut. George H. Allen, A 
Capt. George O. Noyes, ker. 

Sergt. Emmons R. eft Guide, First Co., Infantry 
Boardman J. Parker, First Co., Infantry, : 
Jacob Bensemoil, Left Guide, Second Co., Infantry. 
Arthur Fuller, Second Co., Infantry. i 
Col. D. L. Jewell, Third Co., Infantry. 
Sergt. Charles W. Parker, Third Co., Infantry. 

Capt. Edwin R. Frost, Left Guide, Fourth Co., Infantry. 
Lieut. Henry Ei. Smith, Right Guide, Fourth Co., Infantry. 
Lieut. E. B. Wadsworth, Fourth Co., Infantry. 

Jacob Fottler, Right Guide, First Co., Artillery. 

Frederick Mills, First Co., Artillery. 

Emery Grover, First Co., Artillery. 

Albert H. Stearns, First Co., Artillery. 

Sergt. Sidney M. Hedges, Commanding Second Co., Artillery. 
H. H. Litchfield, Left Guide, Second Co., y 
H. M. Daggett, Jr., Second Co., Artillery 
Sergt. Frank H. Mudge, Commanding Third Co., Artillery. 
E. Frank Lewis, Third Co., Artillery. ‘‘ 
Sergt. Edwin I. Snow, Commanding Fourth Co., Artillery. 
D. A. Snell, Fourth Co., Artillery. K 


istant Paymaster and Clerk. 


Artillery. 


The series of smoke talks closed at the armory, March 27, 
under arrangements made by Lieut. William N. McKenna, 
Lieut. Charles G. Campbell, and Adjutant George H. Wash- 
burn, with preparedness as the watchword of the Company 
for the future. Captain Hamilton described the progress 
made by the provisional company under the instruction of 
Colonel Buck, U.S. A., and noncommissioned officers of the 
9th Infantry, M. V. M., and expressed the hope that the 
Friday evening drills for the Company at large would be so 
fully attended as to result in a second thoroughly drilled body. 


This was past commanders’ night, and the past commanders 
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present included Col. Henry E. Smith, Col. Sidney M. Hedges, 
who had just returned from Florida, Col. J. Payson Bradley, 
Capt. Jacob Fottler, Lieut. Col. Alexander M. Ferris, Capt. 
Charles S. Damrell, Capt. John D. Nichols, Capt. Fred E. 
Bolton and Capt. James D. Coady. Adjutant General Ccle 
was present as a guest. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL. 


Number of members, June 7, 1915 . 
Admitted, June, 1915, to June, 1916 


Lost by death 
Lost by discharge 


Number of members, June 5, 1916 


ADMITTED. 


1915. 
June 14. 
Sept. 7. 

13. 
20. 
27. 
Nov. 8. 
20. 

1916. 
Jan. 31. 
Feb. 14. 

1915. 
June 14. 
Aug. 23. 
Sept. 7. 

13. 


Gen. Walter EB. Lom- 


bard, } 1. retired. 
Lieut. William S. Best. 
George H. Greene. Mar. 20. 
Harry A. Chapman. 
Frederick E. Smith. 
Sergt. Everard Whitte- 
more. April 3. 
Dr. William L. Ripley. 
John P. Reynoldss 
John Daniel. April 17. 
Frank R. MeMullin. 
May 1. 
Henry E. Crowley. 
James A. Eslow. 8. 
Joseph J. Beatty. 
Henry C. Freeman. 22. 
Irving E. Vernon. 29. 
Clarence H. Knowlton. 
DISCHARGED. 
Sept. 18. 
Elmer S. Tilton. Nov. 20. 
Frank J. Hannon. 1916. 
Charles D. Redmond. Jan. 31. 
Charles B. Gould. Mar. 20. 
Irvin E. Phipps. April 3. 
Alvi T. Baldwin. 
John P. Feehan. 
Charles F. Haire. May 1. 
Frank G. Crowley. 
Sergt. A. Konrad John- 
son. 8. 
Allen Hammond. 15. 


George W. Pitman. 
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Feb. 14. 


558 
35 
593 
19 
40 59 
AN 534 
- William T. Jarvis. 


William L. Barrell. 

Henry H. Lynch. 

Arthur W. Blake. 

Leon EB. Dadmun. 

Seth Low Martin. 

Royal C. Gillespie. 

Alfred W. Carr. 

Homer A. Burnell. 

Ervin A. Eastman. 

Harry A. Smith. 

Robert A. Robertson. 

Donald N. MacDonald. 

Frederic W. Burditt. 

A. Paul Keith. 

Capt. Winthrop Alexan- 
der. 

William S. Young. 

Francis 8. Cummings. 

Frank E. Boyd. 


Lloyd E. Appleton. 
Charles E. Hatfield. 


W. E, Whitaker. 
Alfred W. Donovan. 
A. G. Durgin. 

Lieut. Charles R. Hunt. 
Henry C. Stoehr. 
Freeman C. Wight. 

J. A. Eslow. 

Lieut. William 8. Best. 
Robert Butterworth. 
Charles W. Dean. 
E.N. Lafricain. 
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May 23. Dorsey L. Greene May 23. Richard A. Roach. LIST OF MEMBERS, JUNE 3, 1916. 
Osmon D. Baker. Charles M! Rimbach. 
Andrew F. Christian. Edgar E. Strout. Honorary. 
Lewis S. M. Glidden. Harry D. Smith. His Majesty Groner V, King of Great Britain and Ireland, and Emperor 
Perley R. Glass. Francis M. Wilson. } oteindin’ 
Lee Wellington Hall. Harry A. Wilson. 
Edward M. Hamlin. Albert W. Pike. Ex-Officio. 


Arthur G. Lund. His Excellency Samurn W. McCaut, Governor of Massachusetts. 


Gen. Garpner W. Pearson, The Adjutant-General. 


Name. Date ApMirrep. 
DIED. Allen, Lieut. George H. June 7, 1857. 
| 1915. Dee. 23. William E. Muir. eter sat Gea ase Bank 
; Ma a Ss. . 
| June 12, Sergt. Patrick FP. Ford. Dee. an ey ole A cae Andrews, Lieut. Augustus April 1, 1895. 
; June 13. Sergt. William B. Gaines. Dee. 2. Taeut. Score ™ aw Ashley, Hon. Charles 8. April 15, 1895. 
July 17. Sergt. I. H. Sherman. iG Abbott, Dr. Frederick L. May 9, 1898. 
Jul 26. Li me . ; Arnold, Thomas May §&, 1899. 
Oat aes e Feb. , 5. Sergt. Alfred ay Abbott, Capt. Edward W. May 22, 1899. 
| Aug. 6. Se i +t. Mar. 7. Junius T. Auerbach. Arnold, Sergt. Charles W. May 29, 1899. 
ae is A aes mae Mar, 10. Capt. Ed ard E. Allen. Rasta! William B. March & 1901. 
Oct. 21.Capt. A. Spaulding Weld. Mar. 23. Hon. Winfield S. Schu- Adams, Samuel G. February 12, 1903. 
Oct. y 7 : ster. Adams, Lieut. Wilbur F. May 18, 1903. 
Sur re erer eer ican Mar. 30. Francis W. Flitner. pemeie ton! Capt. Francis H. Nea 18, 1904. 
Dee. 1. Willard Honand: May 23. Col. Felix Rosenberg. Appleton, Sergt. Francis H., Jr., April 17, 1905. 
Aldrich, Major Talbot May 3, 1909. 
Ammann, Albert September 8, 1913. 
Albee, Frank H. March 9, 1914. 
NOW LIVING. Ashworth, Fred Newton March 8, 1915. 
| FORMER CAPTAINS } Wisxantier Captiawinikron May 8, 1916. 
| ADMITTED TO YEAR OF 
NisaaneaTe ComMAND. Babcock, John B. June 4, 1864. 
Lieut.-Col Hear q " . Sept. 30, 1878, | - 1888. Barnabee, Sergt. Henry C. May 4, 1870. 
. yE.Smith. - - Bird, C: Lewis J r 22, 187: 
Gag. : Mocs 1, 1880 1893. ird, Capt. Lewis J. September 22, 1873. 
Lsdne. Gye | Oct. 0, ise, 1804, 19081 Braiey, Col. J. Payson May 28, 1877. 
: .Hedges . - + + * i tteley, Sergt. A. C. M: 77. 
Chai _ May 31, 1886, 1895. Betteley, Serg! ay 28, 1877. 
ee a Ole Re)! ane 28, 1877, 1897. Bensemoil, Sergt. Jacob May 23, 1881. 
Tat iMOniaTeee nies Fe tera iin) May, 119) 1890, 1900. Burlen, Robert | May 30, 1881. 
Chil ua Ne Feb. 17, 1896, 1905. Blackinton, Lieut. L. A. April 1, 1889. 
6 SUVIOTSC Seams ue bs | hn a v. B 
Maj. 1. _ , . April 8, 1878, 1907. Basch, Sergt. N. B. May 31, 1889. 
can Ges ae “ait u WA) ON gept: 9, 1895, 1909. Badger, Daniel B. September 29, 1890. 
Gan nae J 5 "5 7 Sept. 9, 1895, 1910. Bates, Sergt. G. H. W. ! May 25, 1891. 
Cane pa z ie MeMiay, 16, 1901, 1911. Bailey, ao ee Edwin W. M. September 12, 1892. 
Capt. Franc} _ . . April 18, 1904, 1912. Bolton, Capt. Fred E. April 2, 1894. 
Gah Tae Fae a) MADE 2, 1894, 1913. Bartels, Sergt. Ernest O. May 7, 1894. 
Capt. James D. Cony i "| April 1, 1907, 1914, Butcher, Charles January 15, 1896. 
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Blackmer, Sergt. Herbert A. 
Brock, Ossian H. 

Bulger, Dr. Augustus J. 
Bacharach, Sergt. Solomon” 
Benton, Col. Everett C. 
Beck, Edward C. 

Brown, Sergt. William G. 
Bradley, Sergt. Edwin A. 
Bruce, Capt. Philip B. 
Batchelder, Charles H. 
Bridgham, Robert C. 
Bliss, William H. 

Brown, Jacob F. 

Bigney, Hon. Sidney O. 
Basch, Sergt. Solomon 
Bailey, Sergt. Elmer S. 
Brock, Sergt. Edward P. 
Bradbury, John S. 
Barter, Sergt. William H. 
Blewett, Francis H. 
Bergin, Sergt. Patrick J. 
Bova, Leo E. 

Burke, Arthur W. 
Buxton, Frank E. 
Bellfield, Sergt. William 
Briggs, Frank R. 

Burke, Charles S. 

Brann, Sergt. Eugene H. 
Bagley, Sergt. Harry L. 
Burrill, Hon. Charles L. 
Bonelli, Sergt. Harry A. 
Bartlett, Samuel H. 
Beatty, Joseph J. 

Barrell, William F. 
Blake, Arthur W. 
Burnell, Homer A. 
Burdett, Frederick W. 
Boyd, Frank B, 


Cotter, Lieut. John E. 
Childs, Maj. F. w. 
Campbell, Dr. Manning S. 
Carter, William 

Cheney, Benjamin P. 
Cole, Lieut. Benjamin, Jr. 
Comstock, Capt. Walter J. 


September 21, 1896" 


April 5, 1897. 
May 23, 1898. 
May 22, 1899. 
May 6, 1901. 
May 19, 1902. 


September 15, 1902. 
September 22, 1902. 
December 15, 1902. 


May 18, 1903. 
September 8, 1903 


September 26, 1904. 


April 17, 1905. 
April 2, 1906. 
September 17, 1906. 
August 31, 1908. 
September 28, 1908. 
April 20, 1909. 
May 17, 1909. 
November 28, 1910. 
February 20, 1911. 
March 21, 1911. 
April 3, 1911. 

July 17, 1911. 

July 17, 1911. 

April 1, 1912. 

May 13, 1912. 
September 28, 1912. 
May 12, 1913. 
September 8, 1913. 
September 15, 1913. 
March 23, 1914. 
February 14, 1916. 
February 14, 1916. 
February 14, 1916. 
April 3, 1916. 

May 1, 1916. 

May 29, 1916. 


September 23, 1889. 
September 30, 1889. 
May 11, 1891. 
March 17, 1893. 
February 17, 1896. 
February 17, 1896. 
February 17, 1896. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Cottle, Sergt. Henry C. 
Chapple, Joe Mitchell 
Corey, Timothy F. 

Castle, Col. William W. 
Cutter, Sergt. Leonard F. 
Cleghorn, Frank S. 
Clexton, Thomas J. 

Cohen, Sergt. Isaac 
Castner, Sergt. Frank L. 
Coady, Capt. James D. 
Campbell, Lieut. Charles G 
Caldwell, Capt. Jackson 
Cheesman, Col. Merton A. 
Clough, Capt. William R. 
Curley, Joseph M. 

Chick, Fred E. 

Cratty, Sergt. James W. 
Cole, George A. Pe 
Crooks, Robert J. % 
Carman, Thaddeus W. 
Cooper, Edward W. 
Cutting, Col. Frank F. 
Creber, Lucien C. 
Cunningham, Spurgeon H. 
Cotter, Charles F. 

Cross, William W. 
Campbell, Charles H. 
Cobb, Henry Willis 

Cook, Hon. Alonzo B. 
Carr, Lieut. Albert E. 
Chapman, Harry A. 
Crowley, Henry E. 

Carr, Alfred W. 
Cummings, Francis 8. 


Dallinger, Capt. Frank W. 
Daggett, Sergt. Homer M., Jr. 
De Rosay, Albert E. 

Dyar, Lieut.-Col. Perlie A. 
Damrell, Capt. Charles S. 
Denham, Sergt. Thomas M. 
Dickinson, Lieut. Elbert H. 
Dukelow, Capt. Charles T. 
Darling, Gen. Charles K. 
Danforth, Jesse C. 

Durgin, Sergt. Charles E. 
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April 4, 1898. 
February 4, 1901. 
March 23, 1903. 
March 23, 1908. 
April 6, 1903. 
August 19, 1903. 
September 8, 1903. 
April 17, 1905. 
April 17, 1905. 
April 1, 1907. 
September 16, 1907. 
September 21, 1908. 
September 7, 1909. 
September 13, 1909. 
May 2, 1910. 
July 25, 1910. 
January 16, 1911. 
March 21, 1911. 
March 21, 1911. 
August 28, 1911. 
April 1, 1912. 
June 18, 1912. 
January 138, 1913. 
April 7, 1913. 
September 8, 1913. 
March 9, 1914. 
March 9, 1914. 
April 21, 1914. 
April 20, 1915. 
April 20, 1915. 
September 9, 1915. 
January 31, 1916. 
March 20, 1916. 
May 29, 1916. 


May 15, 1882. 


December 15, 1884. 


May 24, 1886. 
May 27, 1895. 
September 9, 1895. 


September 21, 1896. 


May 1, 1899. 

May 1, 1899. 
May 1, 1899. 
May 18, 1903. 
July 15, 1903. 
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Dean, Lieut. Frank O. 
Draper, Webster L. 
Dodge, George A. 
Dewey, Sergt. Henry G. 
Devine, Joseph J. 
Dempsey, George C. 
Douglass, William M. 
Dunning, James A. 
Davis, Charles H. 
Dolbeare, Sergt. Fred T. 
Daly, George P. 

Duane, Harry B. 

Daley, Olin W. 

Dana, John Winchester 
Downing, Alfred H. 
Daniel, John 

Dadmun, Leon B. 


Ellis, Sergt. Emmons R. 
Emerson, William H, 
Emery, Sergt. John A. 
Eastman, Alman L. 
Eager, Charles E, 
Estabrook, Joseph W. 
Ellis, Walter Bailey 
Eastman, Ervin A. 


Freeman, Henry C. 

Frost, Capt. Edwin R. 

Fuller, Sergt. Arthur 

Fottler, Capt. Jacob 

Frank, Daniel 

French, Lieut.-Col, Milton H. 
Foster, Sergt. Elmer G. 


Ferris, Lieut.~Col. Alexander M. 


Firth, William 

Ford, Capt. Lawrence J. 
Field, Fred 1, 

Feely, Lieut, Joseph J. 
Fox, Charles H, 
Ferdinand, Frank 
Fales, Frank A, 

Foss, Col. Alonzo M, 
Frost, Sergt, Henry A. 
Fielding, Edward M. 
Faye, Roy Alton 


September 18, 1905. 
September 30, 1907. 


May 11, 1908. 
April 5, 1909. 
November 8, 1909, 
April 4, 1910. 


September 12, 1910. 


February 20, 1911. 
February 20, 1911. 
March 21, 1911. 
May 1, 1911. 

October 30, 1911. 
February 17, 1913. 
March 8, 1915. 
April 20, 1915. 
November 8, 1915. 
March 20, 1916. 


May 21, 1883. 
May 21, 1888. 
December 16, 1895. 
September 8, 1902. 
September 8, 1903. 
April 3, 1911. 
September 22, 1913. 
April 3, 1916. 


February 14, 1916. 
September 8, 1859. 
May 24, 1875. 
October 1, 1880. 
September 13, 1886. 
May 16, 1887. 
May 20, 1889. 
May 19, 1890. 
April 16, 1894. 
April 16, 1894. 
September 3, 1895. 
March 16, 1896. 
April 6, 1896. 
September 20, 1897. 
February 4, 1901. 
February 18, 1907. 
September 12, 1910. 
September 19, 1910. 
“ March 21, 1911. 


(ty a 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Foster, Sergt. George J. 
Foss, Horatio G. 
Foster, Linus G. 
Franklin, George W. 
Freeman, Henry C. 


Gleason, Sergt. James M. 
Grover, Lieut. Emery 
Goetting, Col. August H. 
Gillespie, Col. William J. 
Gannon, George 
Gregory, William C. 
Gleason, Capt. Albert A. 
Glover, Frank H. 
Gorham, Nathaniel T. 
Goldsmith, Isaac N. 
Gahm, Sergt. Sebastian 
Goodrich, Sergt. Hazen B. 
Glover, George E. 

Gillman, Sergt. Herbert A. 
Goddard, Francis C. 

Giles, Fred E. 

Goss, John L. 

Goudey, Sergt. Ralph C. 

Grace, Sergt. W. O. D. 

Gregory, Sergt. Edward R. 
Gilmour, William E. 

Gahm, Lieut. Joseph A. 

Goodall, Lieut.-Col. Louis B. 
Goodrich, Lieut.-Col. Matthew S. 
Gagnebin, Charles L. 

Gibson, James 

Gould, Le Roy F. 

Graves, Frederick C. 

Greene George H. 

Gillespie, Royal C. 


Jr. 


Holton, Eugene A. 

Hedges, Col. Sidney M. 

Hall, Lieut. William F. 
Hammond, Lieut. Edward A. 
Hennessey, Major William H. 
Holmes, Sergt. William B. 
Hill, Lieut. E. Dwight 
Hayes, Norman P. 

Hartley, Sergt. J. Harry 
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September 5, 1911. 
September 30, 1912. 
March 9, 1914. 
April 20, 1915. 
February 14, 1916. 


May 27, 1878. 
February 2, 1885. 
September 22, 1890. 
April 16, 1894. 
May 6, 1895. 
February 17, 1896. 
March 16, 1896. 
April 6, 1896. 
September 24, 1900. 
April 21, 1902. 
May 5, 1902. 
September 8, 1902. 
April 6, 1903. 

May 4, 1903. 


. May 18, 1903. 


September 26, 1904. 
May 15, 1905. 
January 28, 1907. 
May 6, 1907.. 
September 8, 1908. 
April 5, 1909. 
March 7, 1910. 
November 28, 1910. 
November 28, 1910. 
January 15, 1912. 
March 23, 1914, 
April 5, 1915. 

May 8, 1915. 
September 7, 1915. 
March 20, 1916. 


May 27, 1878. 
October 9, 1882. 
May 12, 1884. 
September 27, 1887. 
September 23, 1889. 
September 15, 1890. 
September 10, 1894. 
April 1, 1895. 

April 15, 1895. 
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Hazlett, Sergt. John P. 
Hamilton, Capt. Harry 
Hodges, Capt. Everett B. 
Howard, Sergt. Charles W. 
Hersom, Thomas 

Haines, Hon. John Nowell 
Hollander, Julius 

Hall, Charles T. 

Heustis, Sergt. Edward M. 
Hodge, Sergt. Jacob F. 
Holden, Thomas M. 
Homer, Sergt. George E. 
Hardy, Edward E. 
Harlow, Lieut. Frank E. 
Hartung, Maj. H. H. 
Hanson, Walter A. 
Haskell, Lieut. Samuel C. L. 
Harding, Sergt. George F. 
Howard, Sergt. Frank J. 
Harrison, Capt. Roden S. 
Hammond, William B. 
Hall, Frank G. 

Hooper, Sergt. George W. 
Huey, Sergt. George 

Hall, Lieut. Augustus H. 
Howard, Abraham L. 
Hall, Sergt. George E. 
Hecht, Summit L. 

Hale, Sergt. Charles F’. 
Harrington, Dr. Edward T. 
Hall, James R, 

Hall, Morris A. 

Hayes, William H. 
Hornblower, Henry 
Hudson, Sergt. George H. 
Harlow, Robert C. 
Hathaway, Capt. Josiah 
Howe, Sergt. William F. 
Hood, Edward J, 


Harrington, Sergt. Harrison L. 


Hill, George ©. 
Harrison, Nathan ©. 
Honors, John R. 
Harvey, George 8. 
Haries, Gilbert H. 


May 6, 1895. 


December 16, 1895. 


January 15, 1896. 
February 17, 1896. 
September 8, 1896. 
May 8, 1899. 

May 8, 1899. 

May 7, 1900. 
June 11, 1900. 
March 4, 1901. 
April 15, 1901. 
July 15, 1903. 
July 15, 1903. 
April 18, 1904. 
May 2, 1904. 

May 7, 1906. 
January 28, 1907. 
January 28, 1907. 
May 6, 1907. 

May 25, 1908. 
May 31, 1910. 
July 25, 1910. 
August 22, 1910. 
September 6, 1910. 
March 21, 1911. 
March 21, 1911. 
April 3, 1911. 
May 8, 1911. 
August 28, 1911. 
September 5, 1911. 


September 25, 1911. 
September 25, 1911. 
December 22, 1911. 


February 19, 1912. 
April 7, 1913. 
May 5, 1913. 


September 15, 1913. 
September 15, 1913. 


October 20, 1913. 
January 5, 1914. 
March 9, 1914. 
March 9, 1914. 
September 8, 1914. 


September 14, 1914. 


March 8, 1915. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Hathaway, Henry 8. 
Hilliker, Gen. Charles T. 


Jordan, Maj. Henry G. 
Jewell, Col. David L. 
Jones, Lewis L. 
Johnson, Edward C. 
Jenney, Bernard, Jr. 
Jewett, Asa C. 
Jones, Westley 
Jennings, George W. 
Johnson, John A. 
Jones, Allen C. 
Johnson, William F. 
Jarvis, William T. 


Kincaide, Lieut.-Col. Henry L. 
Ketcham, Sergt. George B. 
Kavanagh, Henry 

Kelt, Henry H. 
Kingsbury, Donald B. 
Knight, Lieut. Walter E. 
Kavanagh, Edward H. 
Kavanagh, Col. George M. 
Kelley, John E. 

Kennedy, Edward P. © 
King, Sergt. Joseph H. 
Keyes, John Maynard 
Kepler, Charles O. 
Keegan, Stephen F. 
Knowlton, Clarence H. 
Keith, A. Paul 


Lane, Daniel H. 

Lincoln, Sergt. Marshall 
Lewis, Sergt. E. Frank 
Litchfield, Sergt. Henry H. 
Lovell, Sergt. Arthur T. 
Levy, Sergt. George A. 
Lynch, Jerome E. 

Lewis, Capt. Henry B. 
Lantz, Sergt. William B. 
Lewis, Sergt. Walter C. 
Lawrence, Sergt. Francis W. 
Long, Josiah H. 

Lill, Sergt. Alfred J., Jr. 
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April 5, 1915. 
April 5, 1915. 


April 8, 1878. 
May 30, 1878. 
August 30, 1880. 


September 28, 1896. 


May 2, 1898. 


September 20, 1909. 


January 3, 1910. 
April 3, 1911. 
May 1, 1911. 


December 22, 1911. 


April 15, 1912. 
February 14, 1916. 


September 24, 1894. 


May 6, 1895. 
April 20, 1897. 
May 17, 1897. 
May 18, 1903. 
April 2, 1906. 


September 13, 1909. 


March 21, 1911. 
March 17, 1913. 
April 21, 1913. 
September 29, 1913. 
January 5, 1914. 
March 9, 1914. 
April 20, 1915. 
February 14, 1916. 
May 1, 1916. 


September 26, 1868. 
May 29, 1873. 
May 19, 1879. 
May 19, 1884. 
September 10, 1888. 
May 26, 1890. 

May 27, 1895. 

May 18, 1896. 
September 16, 1901. 
January 13, 1902. 
May 1, 1905. 
September 17, 1906. 
September 13, 1909. 
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Lewis, Sergt. William H. 
Lyman, Sergt. Luther B. 
Little, Charles M. 

Libby, Bion B. 

Lombard, Gen. Walter E. 
Lynch, Henry H. 


Mills, Sergt. Frederick 
Moore, James 
Maynard, Maj. George H. 
Mullen, James F. 
Mudge, Lieut. Frank H. 
Messinger, Lieut. Elmer A. 
McDonald, Capt. Fred 
Mitchell, Col. E. V. 
Morrill, Charles F. 
McKenna, Lieut. William N. 
Miller, William L. 
McIntloe, James W. 
Morrill, George H., Jr. 
MecQuesten, Fred 
Makepeace, David B. 
Maley, Sergt. Henry A. 
Morse, Capt. William A. 
Miller, William J. 
Meredith, Maj. Francis, Jr. 
Mansfield, Henry K. 
Maddocks, Sergt. Albert S. 
Morrill, George Henry 
McCarter, Sergt. R. Sherman 
Malley, Sergt. Charles A. 
McKenzie, Sergt. Clarence J. 
Mancovitz, David 
McGrath, Philip J. 
Myrick, Sergt. James W. H. 
Macdonough, Rodney 
Martin, William B. 
Mollins, Smalloff T. 
Morse, Samuel A. 
MacAlman, Sergt. John H. 
Massey, Alfred P. 
McLean, Isaac A. 
Merrill, John H. 
Murray, Frederick 

forris, George P. 

forrison, Walter W. 


September 27, 1909- 
September 12, 1910. 


April 5, 1915 
May 10, 19 
June 14, 1915 

February 14, 1916. 


April 2, 1868. 


September 25, 1871. 


June 4, 1875. 
May 12, 1879. 


September 25, 1882. 
September 14, 1885. 
September 10, 1887. 


January 28, 1889. 
May 31, 1889. 
May 30, 1890. 
September 28, 1891. 
March 17, 1893. 
September 10, 1894. 
May 18, 1895. 
September 9, 1895. 
December 16, 1895. 
February 17, 1896. 
May 23, 1898. 

May 1, 1899. 
January 13, 1902. 
September 8, 1902. 
November 17, 1902. 
December 15, 1902 
January 28, 1907. 
January 28, 1907. 
April 21, 1908: 
September 8, 1908. 
April 20, 1909. 
January 3, 1910. 
May 16, 1910. 
September 12, 1910. 
September 12, 1910. 
September 19, 1910. 
January 16, 1911. 
March 21, 1911. 
April 3, 1911. 

May 6, 1912. 
September 9, 1912. 
September 30, 1912. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Maguire, James W. 
MeDonald, William E. 
Maynard, Joseph A. 
Morton, Lieut. Thomas J. 
Murray, John P. 

Morrill, Charles W. 
Martineau, Wm. R. 
MeMullin, Frank R. 
Martin, Seth L. 
MacDonald, Donald N. 


Noyes, Capt. George O. 
Newton, Frederick H. 
Newman, Sergt. John R. 
Nickerson, Sergt. W. E. 
Nichols, Capt. John Dexter 
Newcomb, Lieut. Harry H. 
Norwood, Kendall 8. 
Nicholson, James R. 
Nicholson, ‘Thomas M. 


Olys, Capt. Thomas J. 
Oakes, Gen. William H. 

. Odell, Sergt. William H. L. 
Osborn, Joseph E. 
Osgood, Charles E. 
O’Keeffe, Thomas J. 


Parker, Sergt. Charles W. 
Potter, Asa P. 

Parker, Sergt. Boardman J. 
Pear, Sergt. Charles M. 
Pearson, Charles H. 
Pearmain, Sumner B. 
Patterson, Sergt. Maj. Henry W. 
Power, Sergt. Daniel B. H. 
Putnam, Sergt. Frederick H. 
Page, Francis E. 

Paige, Lieut. Milton C. 
Patenaude, William E. 
Packard, Lieut. Frank C. 
Parker, Charles 

Patten, Sergt. George A. 
Peavy, Gustavus I. 
Perkins, John F. 

Palmer, John E. 
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February 17, 1918. 
April 21, 1913. 
September 8, 1913. 
January 5, 1914. 
February 16, 1914. 
April 5, 1915. 

May 24, 1915. 
November 20, 1915. 
March 20, 1916. 
April 17, 1916. 


July 28, 1873. 
May 18, 1885. 
May 31, 1886. 
May 18, 1891. 
September 9, 1895. 
March 16, 1896. 
May 1, 1899. 
October 17, 1910. 
February 20, 1911. 


May 31, 1886. 
May 25, 1891. 
April 15, 1901. 
May 19, 1902. 
July 15, 1903. 
January 13, 1913. 


May 11, 1863. 
September 25, 1865. 
September 17, 1883. 
May 14, 1888. 

May 26, 1890. 

May 18, 1891. 
September 25, 1893. 
December 16, 1895. 
January 15, 1896. 
February 17, 1896. 
April 5, 1897. 
September 12, 1898. 
September 19, 1898. 
February 4, 1901. 
May 5, 1902. 

April 1, 1907. 
September 27, 1909. 
March 7, 1910. 
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Penley, Eugene W. 
Page, George H. 
Proctor, Charles F. 
Powell, Charles S. 
Perkins, Charles Brooks 
Pease, Maj. Albion P. 
Phelan, James J. 
_Parker, Charles D. 
Prior, William H. 
Phinney, William H. 
Payne, Harry F. 

Pratt, Albert B. 

Pearce, Arthur P. 
Pollard, Lieut. Alonzo W. 


Quinsler, Sergt. George J. 
Quennell, Sergt. William J. 


Robinson, Wallace F. 
Russell, Lieut. J. S. 
Riedell, Frank B. 
Richardson, Lieut. Orville P., Jr. 
Rowell, Sergt. B. W. 
Richards, Frank W. 
Roarty, James A. 

Rodday, Sergt. Robert J. 
Remick, Alfred H. 

Rogers, Charles C. 

Rae, Joseph F. 

Rodd, William G. 

Ratigan, Lieut. Thomas H. 
Reade, Brig. Gen. Philip 
Richardson, Sergt. Edward G. 
Robbins, Fred L. 

Robbins, George W. 
Richmond, Lieut. Harry B. 
Reed, Lieut. Charles W. 
Rood, Charles D, 

Robbins, Frederick D. 
Roberts, Sergt. Harry J. 
Ripley, Dr. William L. 
Reynolds, John P. 
Robertson, Robert A. 


Shuman, A. 
Snell, David A, 


May 9, 1910. 
August 22, 1910. 
September 6, 1910. 
March 21, 1911. 
July 17, 1911. 


September 11, 1911. 


December 4, 1911. 
January 13, 1913. 
September 8, 1913. 
December 8, 1913. 
March 9, 1914. 
March 9, 1914. 
March 8, 1915. 
April 5, 1915. 


December 16, 1895. 
September 17, 1900. 


June 1, 1868. 


September 21, 1874. 


April 1, 1889. 
April 26, 1889. 
May 11, 1891. 


September 30, 1895. 


January 15, 1896. 
April 4, 1898. 
April 1, 1907. 
May 6, 1907. 


September 16, 1907. 


May 10, 1909. 
November 8, 1909. 
April 4, 1910. 

April 4, 1910. 
January 16, 1911. 
September 25, 1911. 
June 18, 1912. 
September 30, 1912. 
September 22, 1913. 
April 5, 1915. 

May 24, 1915. 
September 20, 1915. 
September 27, 1915. 
April 17, 1916. 


September 5, 1871. 
September 16, 1878. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Smith, Lieut.-Col. Henry E. 
Snow, Sergt. Edwin E. 
Stearns, Albert H. 
Shillaber, William G. 
Steinert, Alexander 

Stone, Sergt. William P. 
Smith, Maj. Augustus L. 
Smith, Sergt. Ira P. 
Smith, F. Langdon 
Skilton, William F. 
Supplee, Col. J. Frank 
Seeley, Augustus B. 
Shepherd, Sergt. Joseph C. 
Shackford, Lieut. George A. 
Smith, Marcell N. 

Silver, Sergt. John A. W. 
Schlohuber, Andrew 
Sammet, Benjamin F. 
Smith, Capt. Alfred C. 
Sumner, Charles P. 
Steele, James 8. 

Sallinger, Nathan 
Singleton, George F. S. 
Severance, Frederick C. 
Sheldon, George O. 

Sears, Sergt. Richard W. 
Stover, Lieut.-Col. Willis W. 
Stockwell, Fred F. 
Shepard, Lindsay H. 
Sinnicke, George S. 

Shaw, Charles D. 

Smith, George E. 
Simpson, David W. 
Stoehr, Lieut. Richmond G. 
Smith, Sergt. Richard W. 
Sawyer, Fred R. 
Spottiswoode, William, Jr. 
Simpson, Arthur 

Skelley, Christopher F. 
Sollers, Sergt. Maurice G. 
Smith, Leslie Amos 
Smyth, Ralph M. 

Stone, Walter R. 

Sargent, Sergt. Charles H. 
Smith, Frederick EF. 
Smith, Harry A. 
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September 30, 1878. 
May 17, 1880. 

May 29, 1882. 

May 19, 1884. 

May 17, 1886. 

May 23, 1892. 

May 23, 1892. 

April 1, 1895. 

April 6, 1896. 

April 6, 1896. 
December 22, 1896. 
April 20, 1897. 

May 1, 1899. 
September 17, 1900. 
April 15, 1901. 

May 6, 1901. 
December 15, 1902. 
May 1, 1905. 
March 11, 1907. 
April 15, 1907. 
September 8, 1908. 
April 5, 1909. 

April 5, 1909. 

May 9, 1910. 

July 25, 1910. 

July 25, 1910. 
September 6, 1910. 
September 12, 1910. 
September 26, 1910. 
March 21, 1911. 
March 21, 1911. 
March 21, 1911. 
July 17, 1911. 
September 5, 1911. 
September 25, 1911. 
April 15, 1912. 
September 9, 1912. 
September 20, 1912. 
April 21, 1913. 
September 8, 1913. 
September 29, 1913. 
April 6, 1914. 
December 7, 1914. 
March 8, 1915. 
September 13, 1915. 
April 3, 1916. 
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Thorndike, Henry A. 
Taylor, Sergt. Eugene S. 
Thomas, Sergt. William H. 
Turner, Sergt. Jacob A. 
Thompson, Sergt. Perley B. 
Taylor, Gen. Charles H. 
Tyler, Arthur F. 

Townsend, Jackson H. 
Thomas, William R. 

Teel, Sergt. Benjamin F. 
Tougas, Lieut. Walter L. 
Taber, Sergt. Fred J. 
Thompson, Sergt. Daniel H. 
Thorup, William M. 
Taylor, Ivan M. 

Talcott, Frank A. 

Tougas, Sergt. Edmund H. 
Tougas, Sergt. Napoleon E. 


Veazie, Arthur D. 
Van Nostrand, A. G. 
Verplank, Edward D. 
Vose, Lieut. Irving B. 
Vernon, Irving E. 


Wadsworth, Capt. Edward B. 
Willey, Capt. William L. 
Walker, Frederick L. 
Williams, Arthur, Jr. 
Williams, J. Sanford 
West, Charles A. 
White, Sergt. George Dallas 
Wyman, Sergt. Franklin A. 
Warner, Capt, John G. 
ilson, Sergt. George H. 
Heaton, Arthur C. 
Waterman, Sergt. Frank S. 
Woolley, Charles A. 
Woodman, John H. 
Williams, Emile F. 
Wilmarth, Sergt. Henry P. 
Whittemore, Carol C. 
Waller, Sergt. Thomas G. 
Watters, Walter F, 
Wolcott, Arthur H. 
Whitcher, Frank W. 
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May 20, 1867. 
April 2, 1894. 
September 21, 1896. 
May 1, 1899. 
September 24, 1900. 
January 19, 1903. 
February 12, 1903. 
April 18, 1904. 
June 10, 1907. 

May 4, 1908. 

May 17, 1909. 
January_3, 1910. 
August 22, 1910. 
April 1, 1912. 

April 1, 1912. 

April 7, 1913. 

April 6, 1914. 

April 6, 1914. 


September 21, 1885. 
March 12, 1888. 

December 12, 1894: 
February 17, 1902. 
February 14, 1916, 


January 26, 1885. 
May 23, 1887. 

May 31, 1892. 
March 17, 1893. 
May 8, 1893. 
September 24, 1894. 
April 15, 1895. 
September 3, 1895. 
February 17, 1896. 
September 8, 1896. 
September 21, 1896. 
December 22, 1896 
April 5, 1897. 

May 17, 1897. 

May 2, 1898. 
September 26, 1898. 
Yebruary 12, 1903. 
April 6, 1903, 

April 18, 1904. 
April 2, 1906. 

April 5, 1909. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Wetmore, Sergt. Berton oO. 
Wood, Philip 8. 

Whitney, Charles E. 

Wales, Sergt. Stephen W. 
Weeks, Admiral John W. 
White, Major A. 

Wheeler, Charles I. 
Williams, Sergt. James F. 
Wood, James R.., Jr. 
Washburn, Lieut. George H. 
Wiseley, David M. 
Woodworth, Henry E. 
Whittemore, Sergt. Everard 


Young, William S. 
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January 3, 1910. 
December 27, 1910. 
April 17, 1911. 
May 8, 1911. 

July 17, 1911. 

July 17, 1911. 

July 17, 1911. 
February 17, 1913. 
March 17, 1913. 
May 12, 1913 
March 9, 1914. 
May 3, 1915. 
September 20, 1915. 


May 22) 1916. 


September 7, 1915, the card index showed that 138 members had seen 
service as follows: Civil War 24, Spanish War 4, M.V.M.90, other states 


20, and that included in its membership were 


1 General 
1 Admiral 
4 Brigadier Generals 
16 Colonels 
8 Lieutenant Colonels 
15 Majors 
34 Captains 
39 Lieutenants 
1 Sergeant Major 
128 Sergeants 
299 Privates 


' winning the prize as the best d 


Iu Memoriam. 


CAPT. FRANK HUCKINS. 


ana ssolutions reported, Dy Coe oress a. committee, and adopted by 
the Company January 31, 1916:— 

Frank Huckins was born in Boston, August 7, 1858, and 
died November 6, 1915. He was buried in Duxbury, Mass. 

A graduate of the English High School in Boston, he first 
worked in the leather business, but was later employed in the 
lumber business with his father, Pembroke Somerset Bien 
after whose death he formed a corporation known as P. S. 
Huckins & Co., of which he was the treasurer at the time of his 
en treasurer of the Central Square Wharf Company 
and of the Mitchell Lighter Company; ® director in the Rie 
Ward National Bank, and a member of the hare of 
Commerce, of the Boston Athletic Association, Point Shirley 


‘lub Club. 2 
aie member of the Ancient and Honorable 


- elected sergeant in 1893 
rtillery © March 17 1890; e 
aed when he had command of the company 
a rilled company going to London; 
elected first lieutenant in 1899, and ieee a 1901, and at 
his decease was a trustee of the Permanent Func. 7 
In company matters, his best thoughts and ene be eee 
for maintaining its dignity and sustaining a et ae 
Careful in forming his opinions, fearless in expressing them, 
considerate of the opinions of others, he was positive and 
determined, only when he had convinced himself of the right 
course. 


In social life, and gmong those he called his friends, he was 
, 


a genial and loyal comrade. Under a quiet and retiring 
manner, he concealed his generous and kindly nature, and how- 
ever he might differ, he respected others and commanded the 
respect of all. 
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CAPT. EDWARD E. ALLEN. 


Resolutions reported by Col. Sidney M. Hedges, Capt. Jacob Fottler 
and Col. J. Payson Bradley, as a committee, and adopted by the Com- 
pany, May 1, 1916. 

-The committee appointed to present suitable resolutions 
embodying the Company’s appreciation of the late Capt. 
Edward E. Allen, past commander of the Company, who died 
at his home in Watertown March 10, 1916, herewith presents 
the following: 

Capt. Edward E. Allen was elected a member of this organi- 
zation on May 11, 1868, and was, at the time of his death, 
the eighth oldest member of our body. He was elected 
Sergeant of Infantry in 1877, Adjutant in 1881, and was 
elected Commander in 1889. This was, in part, due to the 
fact that in 1888 he was chairman of the committee to arrange 
for the 250th Anniversary of the Company, and the enter- 
tainment of the delegation of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany of London, numbering twenty-one, which joined us in 
that celebration. As chairman of that committee, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his efficient, painstaking and_ skilful 
management of the delicate and innumerable details of that 
memorable occasion. His kindly and genial manner, his 
thoughtful consideration of others, and his patient recogni- 
tion of the ideas and feelings of his fellow members, were in 
large measure contributory to its success, and greatly endeared 
him to all. 

The members of this committee, afterward formed them- 
selves into what has been known as ‘‘The 15 Club.” As one 
by one of the original members passed away, the vacancies 
were kept filled by the election of the past commanders of 
the Company. At the present time but four of the original 
fifteen survive. It was Captain Allen who, at the last meeting 
of the Club, in February, proposed that the name should be 
changed to ‘The Past Commanders’ Association of the A. & 
H. A. Co.” and this was done. 

Captain Allen had been for many years chairman of the 
Finance Committee, declining re-election last spring, and in 
this capacity, as in every other in which he served the organiza- 
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tion, he rendered signal and capable service, which had much 
to do with the successful administration of the Company’s 
affairs. We desire to express the heartfelt appreciation of 
this service, as among the notable cases of personal devotion 
and serviceableness among our members. , 

Captain Allen was born in Cambridge on August 4, 1845. 
He lived in New Hampshire and graduated in 1861 from the 
Pittsfield, N. H., Academy. He enlisted in the First’ Unat- 
tached Company, U.S. Volunteers, April 29, 1864, and served 
100 days. He was Sergeant Major of the Ist paige, 
Cavalry, M.V.M., in 1876, and Adjutant of the same, with 
rank of First Lieutenant, in 1877. : 

Captain Allen was descended from Revolutionary stock. 
His paternal ancestor was chosen in August, 1775, captain of 
North Company of Minute Men in Salem, N. H. Captain 
Allen was a member of the board of trustees of the Watertown 
Free Public Library from 1886 to 1892. » f 

In view of Fite services, and in appreciation of Captain 
Allen’s personal qualities and character, we therefore submit 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved: that in the deat 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
and member whose departure {fro 


example and an incentive to those of US | ave 
devotion, loyal and careful administration, and self-sacrificing 
: 


activity for the welfare of this ancient corps. ee a ape 
and gentleman, Captain Allen was quiet, unassuming ang 
Winsome in manner and word, firm when the occasion ee 
it, but tolerant, and ever ready to recelve light Bay instruc i 
from others; kindly and of good report, conferring Bete NS 
Company the value of his personal character and associa Oe ; 
steadfast in his devotion, extending over & a Bene ib 
years, and rendering in that period many forms 0 haparel: ; 
in them all, governed only by the desire to be useful e a Pe 
ful to his associates, and enhance the reputation and glory 
the organization. 

Resolved: that we spread upon the records of the corps the 
preamble and these resolutions, as 4 token that we deeply 
appreciate the value of Captain Allen’s services, and wish to 


h of Capt. Edward E. Allen, the 
Company has lost an officer 
m among us furnishes an 
f us who remain, to faithful 
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place here a lasting memorial of that appreciation, trusting 
that his example and his faithfulness may be a spur to similar 
effort by many other members in the years to come, and 

Resolved: that a copy of this memorial and resolutions be 
sent to’his family. 


APPROVAL OF RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


A revision of the Rules and Regulations submitted-to the 
Governor and Council for approval by a committee headed by 
Capt. James D. Coady was endorsed :— 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Council Chamber 


Boston, October 13, 1915. 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the Rules and 
Regulations of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massa- 
chusetts, report recommending that the Rules and Regulations be approved. 

Edward G. FroraincHaM, 
for the Committee. 
Approved in Council, Oct. 13, 1915. 
BE. F. Hamlin, 
Executive Secretary, 
Executive Department, 
Approved, 
DAVID I. WALSH, 
Governor. 


The officially signed copy of the Rules and Regulations 
was placed in the custody of the Finance Committee for 
preservation. 


GIFTS TO THE COMPANY. 


AS REPORTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY MUSEUM 
AND LIBRARY. 


Reports of Adjutant General of New Hampshire: Vol. 1, containing a list 
of members of regiments, troops and batteries. Vol. 2, containing a history 
of each regiment, troop and battery, compiled by Gen. Nat. Head. Pre- 
sented by Lieut. Irving B. Vose. 

History of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, Vol. 4, 1866- 
1888. Presented to Col. Edward Wyman by the Company. 

Ancient Vellum Book of the Honourable Artillery Company of London, 
with roll of members, 1611 to 1682. Presented to Col. Wyman by Col. 
G. A. Raikes, H. A. C. 

The “Royal Charter of Incorporation of the Honourable Artillery 
Company,” 1537. Presented to Col. Wyman by Col. Raikes. Presented 
by William Read. 

Epaulettes worn by Lieut. James T. Bicknell who, as sergeant in Com- 
pany K, 22nd Massachusetts Volunteers, lost his right arm and was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Gaines Mills, June 27, 1862, and who, after more 
than a year in Libby prison, served in the Veteran Reserve Corps as second 
lieutenant until his muster out, June 30, 1866. Presented by William 
Alden Blossom. ‘ 

Framed newspaper report of the Artillery Election in 1778, and deserip- 
tion of the cannon once owned by the Company, the Hancock and Adams. 
Presented by Capt. Edwin R. Frost. 

Sword presented to Capt. Edward 

Gold past commander’s badge given to Capt. / 
Sullivan, Thomas Restieaux and Arthur Leach. , ; ‘ 

Company badge presented to Capt. Allen by Lieut. George B. Spaulding, 
Lieut. Edward Sullivan and Capt. Frank W. Dallinger, his lieutenants 
and adjutant. Presented by Mrs. Edward FE. Allen. 

Assessment receipt for 1845, amounting to $1.50. Presented by Capt. 
Harry Hamilton. : ; 

Framed photographs of the Liberty Bell at the base of Bunker Hill 
Monument, taken upon the visit of the bell to Boston in 1904, Presented 
by Manton E. Hibbs. 


_ Allen upon his election as adjutant. 
len by Lieut. John 


NEW FLAGS. 

Prior to leaving Boston on its Fall Field Day trip the Com- 
pany decided that in the future it would carry three flags— 
national, state and organization—when on parade, instead 
of two—national and state. In Richmond in October it 
carried national and organization flags which it had purchased 
in the previous month and the state flag which it had carried 
to England in 1912. 
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RIFLE PRACTICE. 


Rifle practice at the Wakefield range was begun systemat- 
ically in the early fall of 1915, under the following conditions, 
reported by a committee consisting of Capt. Frank W. Dal- 
linger, Major J. W. H. Myrick, Sergt. George B. Ketchum 
and Sergt. Edward G. Richardson, and adopted by the 
Company August 23: 

Every member in good standing shall be eligible to qualify 
as a marksman. 

Said qualification shall be of the same standard as exists 
in the Militia of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Every member qualifying in this command, also each mem- 
ber who has previously qualified in the Army and Navy of 
the United States or in the Organized Militia of the United 
States, shall be entitled to parade on the right of the line. 

Each member qualifying in this command shall be entitled 
to a marksman’s badge at the expense of the Company, to 
be worn on the dress coat as preseribed by the rules for similar 
badges. 

Not more than 75 rounds of ammunition shall be allowed for 
practice work and not more than 150 rounds for qualifying work. 

September 27, Capt. Frank W. Dallinger, Sergt. Edmund 
H. Tougas, Lieut. Frank E. Harlow, Charles H: Campbell 
and Sergt. R. Sherman McCarter were appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange for rifle competition and field day, and early 
in October, Captain Hamilton applied on behalf of the 
Company for membership in the National Rifle Association. 

October 27, a prize competition was held, with matches 
for members who had qualified, members who had not quali- 
fied but who had taken part in record practice, and members 
who had neither qualified nor taken part in record practice, 
also with a match at 200, 300 and 500 yards, for the Company 
medal which was the result of membership in the National 
Rifle Association. 

The entry fee for each match, outside of that at 300 yards 
for the medal, was $1.50. Captain Dallinger, whom Captain 
Hamilton had appointed Inspector of Rifle Practice, was in 
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charge at the range, and Lieut. Frank E. Harlow served as 
statistical officer. Rifles used were 1903 pattern, U. 5S. A. 
The result was as follows: 


CLASS 1. 


OFFICERS AND MEN WHO HAD PREVIOUSLY QUALIFIED. 
1. Sergt. Henry P. Wilmarth. Silver uumidor, in the form of a 3-inch 


shell, donated by Lieut. Thomas H. Ratigan. 
2. Sergt. E. H. Tougas. Pair cut glass vases, donated by Capt. Harry 


Hamilton. : 
3. Sergt.R.C.Goudey. Watch chain, donated by Sergt. H. P. Wilmarth. 
4. Capt. F. W. Dallinger: Gold piece (£1) of the South African Repu- 


: lic, donated by Sergt. George E. Hall. ; 
5. Sergt. R. S. McCarter. Order for two custom shirts, donated by 


Sergt. W. F. Howe. 
CLASS 2. 
OFFICERS AND MEN WHO HAD SHOT AT THE RANGE, BUT HAD NOT QUALIFIED. 


1. Lieut. W. L. Tougas. Carving set, donated by Sergt. R. 8. McCarter. 
2. Sergt. G. B. Ketchum. Silk umbrella, donated by Sergt. George I’. 


Harding. F 2 
3. Priv. J. W. Estabrook. Cuff buttons, donated by Lieut. Frank E. 
Harlow. J A 
4. Sergt. H. A. Bonelli. Japanese humidor, donated by Sergt. E. M. 
Fielding. k 


CLASS 3. 
OFFICERS: AND MEN WHO HAD NOT SHOT AT THE RANGE AS MEMBERS OF 
THE COMPANY. 
1. Capt. E. Whittemore. Silver stein, shaped like a 3-inch shell, donated 


by Sergt. C. J. McKenzie. 
2. Maj. J. W. H. Myrick. Gold fountain pen, donated by Captain 


Hamilton. 
3. Dr. J.J. Devine. Silver loving cup, donated by Capt. Jacob Fottler. 


The National Rifle Association medal was won by Sergt. H. P. Wilmarth. 


Medals for competition were presented in the fall by Col. 
Sidney M. Hedges, Capt. Francis H. Appleton, Sergt. Jacob 
A. Turner, Sergt. Joseph A. Gahm, Mr. A. Shuman and Mr. 
Charles M, Little, and in the following spring by Col. J. Pay- 
son Bradley; Lieut. Thomas H. Ratigan, Sergt. William H. L. 
Odell, Sergt. Clarence J. McKenzie, Sergt. Frank J. Howard 
and Abraham L. Howard. 


Capt. FRANK W. DALLINGER 
INSPECTOR OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


THE COMPANY BADGE 
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November 22, a. Thanksgiving shoot was held, with the 
following result: 

Winners of Medals: Jacob A. Turner (Keayne) Medal: 
Sergt. Joseph A. Gahm, score 131 out of a possible 150; C. M. 
Little Medal, Sergt. R. Sherman McCarter, score 129; Sidney 
M. Hedges Medal, Capt. Everard Whittemore, score 123; 
A. Shuman Medal, Sergt. E. H. Tougas, score 122; Francis 
H. Appleton Medal, Private Charles H. Campbell, score 118. 

(Competition for these medals was at 300, 500 and 600 
yards prone.) 

Handicap match: (1) Sergt. R. Sherman McCarter, score 
96, opal scarf pin, presented by Capt. Jacob Fottler; (2) 
Lieut. Frank E. Harlow, score 90, $5 gold piece, presented by 
Lieut. Walter L. Tougas; (3) J. W. Estabrook, score 89, 
$5 gold piece, presented by himself; (4) Sergt. E. H. Tougas, 
score 88, turkey, presented by Sergt. Joseph A. Gahm; (5) 
Sergt. Clarence J. McKenzie, score 88, turkey, presented by 
Sergt. Joseph A. Gahm; (6) Charles H. Campbell, score 87, 
turkey, presented by Sergt. Joseph A. Gahm; (7) Major J. 
W. H. Myrick, score 85, revolver, presented by Sergt. Rodney 
Macdonough; (8) Sergt. H. P. Wilmarth, score 80, case of 
pipes, presented by Lieut. Thomas H. Ratigan; (9) Capt. 
Everard Whittemore, score 77, turkey, presented by Sergt. 
Joseph A. Gahm; (10) Sergt. George B. Ketchum, score 74, 
turkey, presented by Sergt. Joseph A. Gahm; (11) Sergt. 
George E. Hall, score 72, box cigars, presented by C. B. Per- 
kins; (12) Dr. Charles C. Rogers, score 70, box cigars, pre- 
sented by Daniel Frank. 

Second Class: (1) Sergt. Joseph A. Gahm, score 88, glass 
decanter, presented by Sergt. George E. Homer; (2) Sergt- 
Charles A. Malley, score 77, turkey, presented by Sergt. 
Joseph A. Gahm; (3) Sergt. George J. Foster, score 60, box 
cigars, presented by Daniel Frank; (4) Sergt. George W- 
Hooper, score 60, turkey, presented by Sergt. George H. 
Hudson. i 

Sharpshooters: Capt. Everard Whittemore, Sergt. Charles 
A. Malley, Sergt. Joseph A. Gahm, Sergt. George J. Foster, 
Sergt. George W. Hooper. 

Marksman: Maj. J. W. H. Myrick, 
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May 15, Captain Hamilton appointed Capt. Frank W. 
Dallinger, Lieut. Frank E. Harlow, Sergt. E. H. Tougas, Sergt. 
R. Sherman McCarter and Charles H. Campbell as a committee 
to arrange for a spring shoot. May 25, the shoot was held, 
conditions of competition being that the Robert Keayne 
trophy should be won for the year by the man who made the 
best record in qualifying for the whole season; the other 
trophies to be won and retained for one year by the men in 
order, the man who made the highest score in competition 
taking the Hedges trophy, and so on through the list. 

If the winner of the Keayne medal were the highest man in 
competition he would also have a leg on the Hedges trophy. 

At this shoot the following members qualified: 


MAW MBUrGittacny. =. 062 een ees oe Score 179 
Capt. A. C. Smith.......-.-----+ee eee 196 
Lieut. Wilbur F. Adams.....-..-++-+++++ 190 
George S. Harvey .....- hts 
VED Maynchle. eiiiie si selsisiees 214 0 es vole or 164 


making a total of 29 qualified marksmen—1 expert, 11 sharp- 
shooters and 17 marksmen. 

Trophies were won as follows: 

The Sergt. William H. L. Odell trophy, by Lieut. Wilbur 
F. Adams, Score 115. 

The Sergt. Clarence J. McKenzie trophy, by Dr. Jc Ju 
Devine, Score 112. 

The Lieut. Thomas H. Ratigan trophy, by Capt. Alfred 
C. Smith, Score 109. 

The Sergt. Frank J. Howard trophy, by Sergt. H. A. Gill- 
man, Score 108. 

The Abraham L. Howard trophy, by Sergt. George H. 
Hudson, Score 101. 

The Col. J. Payson Bradley trophy, by Sergt. Ralph C. 
Goudey, Score 99. 


Meanwhile the Company, through Captain Hamilton, 
having been unable to secure the latest type of rifles from 
Massachusetts, the following draft of an Act was approved 
by the State Adjutant General for submission to Congress 
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by U. S. Senator Weeks, a member of the Company, and 
Congressman Olney :— 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 

That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to sell at the prices 
at which they are listed for the army, such U. §S. calibre 30, model 1903, 
magazine rifles with slings, bayonets, bayonet scabbards, field belts with 
suspenders and case containing throng and brush, as the Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts may order for issue to the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts. 


Approved: 
(Signed) Cas. H. Con, 


The Adjutant General, 
Chief of Staff. 


Captain Dallinger was thanked by the Company for his 
efficient work in promoting rifle practice among its mem- 
bers, and Adjutant General Cole wrote to Captain 
Hamilton: 

“Please convey my respects to Captain Dallinger and tell 
him that we appreciate the work that he is doing in the 
matter of rifle shooting.” 

Towards the close of the season, Captain Dallinger was 
entertained at dinner at the Boston City Club by members 
of the Company who had been active at the range, and was 
presented with engrossed resolutions appreciative of his 
services. Captain Hamilton presided. The attendance num- 
bered about twenty-five. 


PROVISIONAL COMPANY. 


A hard season’s work during Captain Hamilton’s year of 


command was devoted to organizing and drilling the provi- 


sional company, which attained proficiency equal to that of 
the national guard and apparently marked the beginning of 
a new era in the history of ‘the oldest organization of them 
all.” Capt. Fred McDonald, a veteran officer of the Massa- 
chusetts militia and of the 26th United States Volunteers, 
with service in the Philippines to his credit, was in command, 
and he had the active support of Col. Beaumont B. Buck, 
U.S. A., then on duty in Massachusetts with national guard 
regiments, Lieut. B. E. Grey, U.S. A., Sergts. L. J. Riley and 
W. L. Champlin, U. S. A., and Captain O’Brien and non- 
commissioned officers of Company E, 9th Massachusetts. 
The personnel of the Provisional Company was as follows, 
even Captain Hamilton and his officers serving in the ranks 
as privates: 

Harry L. Bagley Elmer S. Bailey 

H. A. Bonelli J. J. Beatty 


Robert C. Bridgham 
Albert E. Carr 
Frank W. Dallinger 
Henry G. Dewey 
Fred T, Dolbeare 
Joseph W. Estabrook 
Henry C, Freeman 
Herbert A. Gillman 
Ralph C. Goudey 
George E. Hall 
George FP. Harding 


‘i G. Stanley Harvey 


8. C. L, Haskell 
William H. Hayes © 
A. L, Howard 

Wm. F. Howe 

W. T. Jarvis 

John M. Keyes 
Henry H. Lynch 
George H. Maynard 


Chas. H. Campbell 
Leon E. Dadmun 
John Daniel 

Wl. Haring Dickinson 
Albert H. Downing 
E. M. Fielding 
Joseph A. Gahm 
William E. Gilmour 
George H. Greene 
Harry Hamilton 
Frank E. Harlow 
John P. Hazlett 
Henry 8S. Hathaway 
i. M. Heustis 

¥. J. Howard 
George H. Hudson 
G. B. Ketchum 
Bion B. Libby 
Charles A. Malley 
Joseph A. Maynard 
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R. S. McCarter 

C. J. McKenzie 
William J. Miller 
J. W. H. Myrick 
Chas. S. Powell 
Edward G. Richardson 
Charles C. Rogers 
George E. Smith 
M. G. Sollers 
Edmund H. Tougas 
W. L. Tougas 

S. W. Wales 

H. P. Wilmarth 


Fred McDonald 

B. R. MeMullin 

S. T. Mollins 
George A. Patten 
T. H. Ratigan 

W. L. Ripley 

B. F. Sammett 
Richard W. Smith 
William H. Thomas 
N. E. Tougas 
Jacob A. Turner 

J. Frank Williams 
Henry EB. Woodworth 


The programme of drills and exercises was as follows:— 


“There will be a talk and a drill at each meeting. Meetings 
to be on Wednesday nights, at 8 o’clock, and will be dismissed 
habitually at 9.30 o’clock. No drill will be longer than 45 
minutes. No talk will be longer than 35 minutes. After the 
satisfactory execution of the movements scheduled for the 
night has been accomplished, drill masters are free to give 
their squads any other movements previously taught. 


“Officers and non-commissioned officers of the Provisional 
Company will assemble at 7.40 o’clock on the drill nights to 
discuss the work to be done that night, and to clear up doubts 
in the minds of any, thus insuring uniformity of instruction. 

“All instructions at the first meetings will be by squad. 
After the squads are fairly well instructed a portion of each 
drill will be by company. In May, the drills will be as directed 
by the Captain. 

“The first organization will be by squad. Each squad 
leader will keep a roll of his squad. 

“At ‘Assembly’ each squad will be formed by its squad 
leader and the roll will be called. A record will be kept of 
absentees and those who are late. Reports will be made by 
squad leaders to the Ist Sergeant, giving the names of the 
absentees. The Ist Sergeant will report the result of the roll 
eall to the Captain. 


“A schedule of drills and talks will be made out from the 
programme and posted on the bulletin board in the drill hall at 
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least one week before each drill. All members should note 
what the next talk and drill will be before leaving the hall 
on drill nights. 

“Members should supply themselves with a copy each 
of the Infantry Drill Regulations (War Department Document 
No. 453) and the Manual for Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Privates, of the Organized Militia and Volunteers of the 
United States (War Department Document No. 476).” 

The lecture course, which ran from the middle of December, 
1915, to the end of May, 1916, and proved extremely popular, 
included the following subjects and lectures: 


“Enlistment.” Lieut. B. E. Grey, U. 8. A. 

“Supply.” Capt. William B. Gracie, U. 8. A. 

“Mobilization and organization.” Capt. Ralph 
McCoy, U.S. A. : 

“Bquipment.” Lieut. B. E. Grey, U.S. A. 

“Camp Service and Duties.” Lieut. Col. B. B. Buck, 
U.S. A. 

“Camp Sanitation and Disease.”’ Maj. Fred E. Jones, 
Medical Corps, M. V. M. 

“Personal Hygiene and First Aid to the Injured.’? 
Capt. Ralph McCoy, U.S. A. 

“Personal Hygiene and First Aid to the Injured.” 
Maj. Fred E. Jones, Medical Corps, M. V. M. 


“Disciplinary and Athletic Exercises and Bayonet 
Combat’. Capt. Frank S. Long, U. 5. A. 


“The Care and Uses of the Infantry Soldier’s Personal 
Equipment, including the Rifle.” 

“Guard Duty.’ Lieut. Edward A. Brown, U. 8. A. 

“Individual Instruction in Target Practice, Targets and 
Ranges.” Lieut. David M. Crawford, C. A. C., 
U.S. A. 


“Combat Practice, Targets and Ranges.” Lieut. David 
M. Crawford, C. A C., U.S. A. 
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“The Auxiliary Units of the Infantry Regiment.” 

“Field Fortifications and Military Obstacles.” 
Lieut.-Col. B. B. Buck, U.S. A. 

“Simple Military Sketching and Map Reading.” 
Maj. E. T. Cole, U.S. A. 

“Coast Artillery.” Capt. William H. Wilson, U. S. A. 

“Cavalry.” Capt. T. A. Roberts, U.S. A. 

“Administration.” Capt. J. R. McGinnis, U.S. A. 

“Military Law and the Articles of War.” 

“Minor Operations of War.” Capt. Ralph McCoy, 
U.S. A. 

“Modern Field Artillery.” Capt. Robert Davis, U.S.A- 

“Machine Guns, Hand Grenades, Asphyxiating Gases.” 
Lieut.-Col. B. B. Buck, U.S. A, 

“Combat.” Lieut.-Col. B. B. Buck, U. 8, A. 


“The Work Accomplished by the Provisional Company.” 
Capt. Harry Hamilton, A. & H. A. Co. 


Towards the close of the drill season the Provisional Com- 
pany entertained Capt. Fred McDonald at dinner at the 
Hotel Thorndike, Boston, and presented him with a handsome 
pair of 8 power binocular field glasses, in recognition of his 
successful efforts to make it a thoroughly drilled body. Cap- 
tain Hamilton presided. Colonel Buck and Capt. Thomas 
J. Olys were among the guests invited to meet Captain McDon- 


ald, and joined in expressing appreciation of his work. The 
attendance totalled 75. 


THE TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNIVERSARY. 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massa- 
chusetts, Capt. Harry Hamilton commanding during the 
afternoon and Maj. Gen. Walter E. Lombard in the evening, 
celebrated its two hundred and seventy-eighth anniversary, 
Monday, June 5, 1916, with the usual accompaniments of 
service at the Old South Church, corner Dartmouth and 
Boylston Streets, election and commissioning of officers on 
Boston Common, and banquet at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 
In the previous year its banquet had been served in Faneuil 
Hall, through the courtesy of the Mayor, despite the limita- 
tions imposed by the Boston Art Commission, but those limita- 
tions were so stringent that, when convenience was consulted, 
the Company decided to dine at a hotel rather than in the 
building with which it has been associated for so many genera- 
tions. 

Despite its age, the Company showed signs of renewed 
youth, as had been the case under Captain Coady’s command, 
more active members believing that it should follow the ex- 
ample of its parent organization, the Honourable Artillery 
Company of London, and come more to the front in a military 
way than for several generations past. Drilling, accompanied 
by lectures by United States and Massachusetts officers, 
resulted in a provisional company which would have done 
credit to the National Guard, and target practice resulted in a 
list of expert rifle shots and marksmen such as few organiza- 
tions could equal in comparison with the number of men 
shooting. As an incentive to increasing the number of marks- 
men, several members of the Company gave gold medals as 
prizes, and other members gave merchandise prizes. 

The provisional company, as the drill company was styled, 
was commanded by Capt. Fred McDonald, who saw active 
service in the Philippines as a captain in the 26th U. S. Volun- 
teers, and he was assisted by non-commissioned officers of the 
9th Infantry, M.V.M., whom Col. Edward L. Logan had 
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detailed for the purpose. | They wore khaki, and such was the 
enthusiasm that even Captain Hamilton and his two lieuten- 
ants, William N. MeKenna and Charles G. Campbell, drilled 
as privates in the ranks. 

In other respects the Company was showing a tendency to 
move forward, the feeling being that to be eligible for election 
as sergeant a member must have drilled with the provisional 
company and so be qualified from a military standpoint. 
War was regarded as a possibility, in view of the world war 
waging in Iurope, and the general feeling was in favor of 
placing the Company in a position where, if the United States 
entered the war, it could act as a school for officers, and at the 
same time furnish a strong addition to the home guard. In 
this connection it was remembered that when in 1814 Boston 
was threatened by bombardment by the British it guarded 
Faneuil Hall, although most of its active members were on 
duty at the front. 

As its guests in the anniversary parade the Company had 
Governor McCall of Massachusetts and several members of his 
staff; officers from the forts in Boston harbor, and representa- 
tives of the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, of the chartered 
commands in Rhode Island, and of military organizations from 
adjoining States, among them the Newport (R. 1.) Artillery, 
Providence (R. I.) Light Infantry, Bristol (R. 1.) Train of 
Artillery, Worcester (Mass.) Continentals, Varnum Con- 
tinentals of Hast Greenwich, R. I., Amoskeag Veterans of 
Manchester, N. H., and Lexington (Mass.) Minute Men, 
as well as representatives of National, State and municipal 
governments. 

At daybreak fifers and drummers sounded the reveille in 
front of the State House and Faneuil Hall and at down-town 
hotels. | At 11 a. M., following the custom which was es- 
tablished upon the renovation of the tomb in 1908, Captain 
Hamilton and his staff placed a wreath upon the tomb of 
Capt. Robert Keayne, founder and first commander, in the 
King’s Chapel Burying Ground. 

The Company left its armory at 1 p. m. and marched to the 
State House, where Governor McCall took position with the 
honorary staff, with Col. Henry E. Smith as his personal 
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escort. Then it proceeded through Beacon, School, Milk, 
Congress, High, Summer, Winter, Tremont and Boylston 
Streets to the Old South Church. There were two bandsin the 
column, Teel’s at the head of the staff and Lafricain’s at the 
head of the artillery wing. Battery A, Field Artillery, 
M.V.M., had the left of the line. 


THE CHURCH SERVICE. 


The Old South Church was well filled by the friends of the 
Company, who gathered in great numbers in and about the 
edifice, the side galleries being largely filled by ladies and many 
citizens with their families occupying seats on the main floor. 
The centre aisles were reserved for members of the Company 
and their parading guests. Seating arrangements were carried 
out by a special detail, in charge of Lieut. Emery Grover. 

The National and State flags were borne down the centre 
aisle to the front of the pulpit, while the congregation stood 
and the band played ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Rey. Adolph A. Berle, D.D., of Cambridge, preached the 
anniversary sermon, and assisting him in conducting the 
service was Rev. W. L. Sperry, D.D. 

An ode especially written for the occasion by Aristides 
Evangelus Phoutrides, Ph. D., was read by him. 

The musical numbers of the program were unusually at- 
tractive. The Salem Cadet Band, under the direction of 
Jean F. Missud, played a salutation to the colors and a march 
as the congregation passed out. Mr. Henry BE. Wry was the 
organist and the following artists sang, under the direction of 
Mr. George H. Remele: Messrs. Allan C. Prescott, Everett 
M. Clark, Thomas E. Johnson, William Healey, Arthur F. 
Cole, James C. Bartlett, Raymond A. Simonds, George H. 
Woods, Edward L. MacArthur, Clarence H. Wilson, Sullivan A. 
Sargent, Oscar L. Huntting, Wilbur E. Davison, and Leverett 
B. Merrill. They were assisted by Miss Fanny Lott, soprano. 

The order of service was as follows:— 


SALUTATION TO THE Co.ors. 


Satem Caper Banp. 
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INVOCATION. 
Rey. Aporpy A. Berie, D.D. 


Almighty God, our Father who art in Heaven, we are grateful to appear 
before Thee, acknowledging Thee as the giver of every good and perfect 
gift, the father of life, with whom can be no variation or shadow, and we 
invoke Thy presence and the guidance of Thy spirit that we may be able 
to render to Thee the free and unforced tribute of our thoughts and minds, 
believing that Thou art and that Thou art the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Thee. Help us to render Thee adequate praise. Help us 
to serve Thee with a full and a true heart, and that our worship be in 
spirit and in truth, that we may receive from Thee the benediction of 
Thy spirit and life for those things to which we are called in the service of 
our God and in the service of mankind. Hear us as we pray as our Master 
has taught us to pray: 

Our Father, who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done, on earth, as it isin Heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread, and forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors, and lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil, for Thine is the kingdom, 
the power and the glory, for ever and ever, Amen. 


SeLuction — “Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty”........ Gounod- Nevin 


(Messe Solennelle.) 


Mr. Coie anp Cuorus. 


READING OF SCRIPTURE. 
(Micah IV.) 
Rev. W. L. Sperry, D.D. 
Arta—‘I will Extol Thee, my God, O King’”’...... (Abraham) Molique 


Miss Lorrt. 


READING OF THE DEATH ROLL OF THE YEAR. 


Apsyt. GrorcE H. WASHBURN. 


Admitted Died Served 
Sergt. Patrick F. Ford May 31, 1910 June 12, 1915 5 
Sergt. William B. Gaines Sept. 3,1901 June 13,1915 14 
Sergt. I. H. Sherman May 25,1891 July 17,1915 24 
Lieut. C. F. P. Burchmore Aug. 19, 1903 July 26,1915 12 
Sergt. Edward H. Hoyt May 4, 1896 Aug. 6,1915 19 
John A. Laird Mar. 21, 1911 Sept. 26, 1915 5 
Capt. A. Spaulding Weld Oct. 4, 1878 Oct. 21,1915 37 
Thomas Bevington Nov. 8, 1908 Oct. 28, 1915 7 
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Admitted Died Served 
Capt. Frank Huckins Mar. 17, 1890 Noy. 6,1915 25 
Willard Howard Sept. 8, 1908 Dec. 1, 1915 7 
William E. Muir July 15, 1907 Dec. 23, 1915 8 
Maj. Horace P. Williams May 12, 1879 Dec. 25,1915 36 
Lieut. George I. Adams Sept. 9, 1895 Dec. 29,1915 20 
Sergt. Alfred J. Lill May 15, 1905 Feb. 5,1916 11 
Junius T. Auerbach Sept. 8, 1902 Mar. 7,1916 14 
Capt. Edward E. Allen May 11, 1868 Mar. 10,1916 48 
Winfield S. Schuster Apr. 15, 1912 Mar. 23,1916 4 
Francis W. Flitner May 18, 1871 Mar. 30, 1916 45 
Col. Felix Rosenberg Dec. 4, 1911 May 23, 1916 5 
TAPS. 


Spiecrion — “Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand’, .Schnecker-Remele 
Messrs Ciark, Srionps, MacArruur, Huntin, anp Cxorus. 


PRAYER. 
Rev. W. L. Sperry. 


Lord, Thou has been our dwelling place in all generations. Before the 
mountains were brought forth or ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God, and we Thy 
children of a little hour are met here now to render unto Thee the offices 
of our Thanksgiving for the continuing and increasing tradition into which 
we are entered. We give Thee thanks for all those who before us in the 
days that are gone have labored faithfully and into whose labors we now 
are come. They rest from their labors, but in this land of ours and in this 
Commonwealth their works do follow them. We pray Thee, O God, that 
we may be very jealous for the high and holy heritage that aoa that we 
may not receive lightly nor carelessly from the past the high achievements 
of all those who have been our forefathers in this our heritage of freedom 
and of responsibility. We pray Thee, O God, God of our fathers and our 
God, that these who have gone before us may not have lived and labored 
and died in vain, but that we may be worthy sons and successors of theirs 
in a land where free institutions shall be cherished and preserved and 
brought to their true and perfect end, 

We ask Thy blessing, O God, in this hour, upon the President of these 
United States, upon all who are in positions of responsibility under him, 
upon those who represent us, the citizens of a democracy, in the forming of 
the laws of the nation, upon all executive and administrative officers. We 
ask Thy blessing upon the Governor of this Commonwealth, upon its 
citizens and representatives. And we pray Thee that the tradition of this 
dear Commonwealth and of this dear land of ours may be shown forth not 
only by the service that we give with our lips, but by the service that we 
render with our lives. 

We would remember before Thee at this time, O God of all earthly 
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children, our afflicted fatherlands. Be with them. Be with those who are 
near to us by ties of blood, by ties of kinship, by the loyalties of truth and 
by the loyalties of all high and holy endeavor among the children of men. 
Grant to us a heart of sympathy. Grant to us a heart of hope. Grant to 
usa faith that shall enable us to share with them the darkness of these days. 
We wait before Thee, remembering in this hour all those upon whom the 
burden of government and the burden of military administration falls. 
Grant to them, O God, we beseech Thee, a love of the Kingdom of Heaven 
upon earth. We remember all who are in peril by their brother men. 
Give to them inwardly what is denied to them outwardly, peace. We 
remember all who are in pain, the great brotherhood of human suffering, 
and we remember those who wait and watch and upon whom the shadow of 
the common sorrow has fallen. We pray, O God, that in the memory and 
in the contemplation of these world-wide sufferings of Christendom we may 
be saved from pride of life, that we may be saved from self-complacency, 
that we may be delivered from the jdle ease of our circumstance, and that 
in humility and in the friendly offices of brotherly love we may strive to 
bear the heavy and grievous burden of our age. 

So, O Lord, we wait with all the sons of men the coming of that time 
when peace shall be restored among men once more, when the peaceable 
Kingdom of God shall be brought to pass upon earth. Give to us and to 
all men the patience that we need for this expectation. Give to us the 
hope that we need in the face of the darkness of our day. Give to us the 
faith and the love that we must have as Thy children if we are to overcome 
the world and if we are to bring Thy kingdom to pass in the earthly places 
as it is realized in the heavenly places. And all these things we ask in His 
name whom we have called our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, Amen. 


Response — “Lord’s Prayer” 


Cuxorus. 


SERMON. 


(The sermon is printed as an appendia to this volume.) 


Sreiection — “Festival Anthem”........--+-+++2esreettteee Blumner 


Miss Lorr anp Cyorus. 


ODE. 


AMERICA THE RESTORER. 


“Burdened and bent, 
With their souls aflame and their lifesong spent, 
They sailed through the waves, and groped through the valleys of night; 
And their hearts were heavy with woe and panted for rest. F 
But they lifted their eyes, and behold: in the golden west 
A vision rose from the watery deep into light! ' 
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And from sea to sea, 

Light, flashing, and free, 
Spread meadows of green and mountains of purple and gray! 
And the meadows laughed with lily and goldenrod; 
And the mountains nodded with violet summits Teal 
Empearled with the heaven’s dew and the waterfall’s corer 


“Weary and worn, 
With the clangor of chains and with garments torn 
They sailed through the waves, and groped in the valleys a night; 
And their dreams were dead, and their hopes were waning away, ‘ 
But they lifted their faces westward, and lo: a new day nu 
Dawned forth from the western land; on his eastward flight 
The westwind springs i ee 
Upon fragrant wings, 
And the song he brings from the hollows and dales of his birth 
Is trumpeted forth on the myriad tongues of the ibrcevrell : 
And the weary hear it, the songs from beyond the a 
And their eyes are filled with joy and their hearts with mirth. 


“Come unto me, 

Ye burdened and bent from beyond the sea! 
I have light for your darkness, and dreams for your dres that are dead! 
For your clouds of gray I have stars that are ever Ha a 
And a sky as bright as the azure of cloudless aya 
And for every sigh I have flashes of crimson red! 

I have gold in my veins : 

For your iron chains, 
And diamonds eager to grind your fetters away; 
And my orchards are blessed with a yield that shall know Jearth, 
And my fields with the golden grain of a sunlit oonih Et ieen a 
And my rivers with singing waters that revel in ral, 


ablaze, 


“Come unto me, 

, _Ye weary and worn from beyond the sea! 
For wide are my prairies and green are my forests and dale: 
And my deserts are fragrant with sedge, and my mountai 2 
Upon pillars of flint and of granite rock to the skies ery 
Embattled on hope and on freedom, a new land h: i 

As workers of worth : bag 

Whom the old sends forth. 
Fling open my harbors! And come, O my children of sorrow! 
For the lifesong I teach you anew, you will bring me your gif ts 
From the distant lands, and lo, from all nations’ drifts 5 
A new people shall rise in the dawn of a greater tomorrow. 
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“Come unto me, 

Ye burdened and bent from beyond the sea! 
I have light for your darkness and dreams for your dreams that are dead! 
For your clouds of gray I have stars that are ever ablaze, 
And a sky as bright as the azure of cloudless days! 
And for every sigh I have flashes of crimson red! 

Reborn in my light 

And filled with my might, 
Be myechildren and bards, and my iron defenders of woes! 
For the hour may come when the flames of a righteous wrath 
Shall flash from my eyes, and before you a radiant path 
Shall lead you to smite with your hands my glory’s foes. 


“Reborn in my light 
And filled with my might, 
Be my builders of faith! And in battlements Ghai 
Keep watch at the gates of the western dawn. 
—Aristides Evangelus Phoutrides, Ph. D. 


TCO UNE OME ne ot evel gesay tot Nfehy~_ shal elation fas) «loll Smith 
SONG. —weaamieri cali? aniae, OMe mine eta ctetevels slasher eitie 


(The congregation rising and singing.) 


My Country, ’tis of thee, Our father’s God to Thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty, fae me Pee 
Of thee I sing,— 'o Thee we sing; at 
Land where my fathers died, Long may eer Re wen 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride; With freedom es ee 3 
From every mountain side Protect us by Thy mig) ag 
Let freedom ring. Great God, our King! 


BENEDICTION. 
Rey. Apotex A, Berte, D.D. 


Me Q ord 
And now may grace, merey and peace from God our Father engl eae ; 
Jesus Christ, our Redeemer, and may the communion and ene sae 
of the Holy Spirit, our teacher and our guide, be and abide with us ¢ 
and evermore, Amen.- 


3 5) . .-Missud 
Granp Marcu — “Captain Hamilton”........-....-+05+-05- Missua 


Satem Caper Banp. 


THE ELECTION. 


The church service ended, the Company re-formed on 
Boylston Street and marched through Arlington and Beacon 
Streets to the parade ground of the Common, where the 
arrangement® were in charge of a detail commanded by 
Adjt. George H. Washburn. As the Company entered the 
field the guns of Battery C saluted the Governor. Thousands 
of spectators viewed the marching troops and the subsequent 
ceremonies, including review and inspection by Lieutenant 
Governor Coolidge, the drumhead election of officers for the 
coming year and the final parade. 

The result of the election was as follow 


i 
Captain. 


Mas.-Gren. Water B, LomBarp, of Arlington. 


First Lieutenant. 
Lieut. Tuomas H. Ratvigan, of Dorchester. 


Second Liewtenant. 
Lievr. Josrra A. Gann, of Brookline. 


Adjutant, 


Lieut. Watrer L, Tovaas, of Dorchester. 


Quartermaster, 
Carr. Winuram L. WILEY, of Boston. 


Paymaster, 
Lieut. Emery Grover, of Boston. 


Commissary. 
Carr. Jacos Forrirr, of Boston. 


First Sergeant of Infantry. 
JosepyH A, Maynarp, of Roxbury, 


Second Sergeant, 
Witiam J. Mutter, of Concord. 


Third Sergeant. 
Cuartes C, Rocers, of Winchester. 
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Fourth Sergeant. 

Lisut. ALBert FE. Carr, of Roxbury. 
Fifth Sergeant. 

Cxarzes H. Camper xt, of Brookline. 


Sixth Sergeant. 


Wiuu1am H. Hayes, of Boston. 


Bon 9 
First Sergeant of Artillery. 


Samuev H. Bartiert, of Walpole. 
Second Sergeant. 
Natuan Sauuinaer, of Brookline. 
Third Sergeant. 
Bion B. Lissy, of Winthrop. 


Fourth Sergeant. 
Joun M. Keyns, of Concord. 


Fifth Sergeant. 
Cuarues 8. Powe, of Dorchester. 
Sixth Sergeant. 
T. W. Carman, of Springfield. 


Announcement of the election was made to Lieutenant 
Governor Coolidge by Adjutant Washburn. The Lieutenant 
Governor then received the resignations of the retiring officers, 
and bestowed the insignia which they returned upon the officers 
just elected to succeed them. As each officer advanced to the 
front he was saluted by the battery. During this function 
the following addresses were made:— 


NinG His Commission. 


Remarks or Captain Hamivron on Re 


Your Honor, having completed my year of service as Commander of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts, I beg leave 
to report to you that I haye tried to the best of my ability to place this 
Company during the past year on a military footing. I have not accom- 
plished what I expected to do, and I lay part of it to the great interest at 
Washington in the great European War, but I have succeeded in qualifying 
a large number of the Company as marksmen, both as expert sharpshooters, 
and as other marksmen. With the assistance of the off of the regular 
army who have been stationed here for the purpose of instruction, and of the 
militia, who have kindly consented to assist me, I have organized a com- 
pany within the old corps which, I believe, will be a eredit to the State if it 
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is ever called upon for service. Your Honor, we have within our ranks 
men who are qualified and who are ready to offer their services to the 
Commonwealth at any time when she shall need them. And now, your 
Honor, having served as Captain for the term for which I was elected, I 
resign to you my commission, and take my place in the ranks. 


Repiy or Lirurenanr Governor Coo.iper. 


Captain, I congratulate you upon the successful termination of your 
duties. The Commonwealth is indebted to you and to the men under you 
for the practical work that you have done during the past year. I know 
that I voice the sentiment of all your fellow citizens in tendering to you 
their heartfelt thanks and their gratitude for your work in the public 
service. 


LigureENANT GoverRNoR Coonings’s REMARKS TO THE CApTaIN-PLECT 


General, it is my pleasant duty to congratulate you as the choice of 
this Company for its commanding officer, and to confer upon you the 
insignia of your office. The Commonwealth feels that you have a grand 
opportunity to serve your fellow citizens. It congratulates you and con- 
gratulates the Company also upon that opportunity, and has every 
confidence that you will fulfil the highest requirements of an officer and of 
a citizen to your Company. 


Genprau*Lomparp’s Repty, 


Your Honor, this is a proud moment in my life, for I consider that my 
comrades of this ancient organization have paid ime a very great and an 
unusual honor in electing me a member of the Company and its aiaiandler 
during the same year. In return for their confidence and ieee as their 
Captain I shall endeavor to give this historic corps a Sucvessfalladminies 
tration, in order that it may continue the honorable record which it has 
maintained during the past 278 years, and that it may be a credit to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, under whose banner we gladly serve. 

Thank you. 


ReMARKS OF First Lisurenanr WILu1AM N, McKenna on RESIGNING 
HIS COMMISSION. 


Your Honor, one year ago I received my commission as First Lieutenant 
with great pleasure. In surrendering to you, sir, this emblem of the office, 
I trust I have conducted my duties to the satisfaction of my comrades and 
the Commonwealth. 

* 
Lizvurenant Governor Coonmar’s REpty, 


In behalf of the Commonwealth I congratulate you, Lieutenant, on the 
excellent work that you have accomplished during your service. 
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Lizvrenant Governor Cootiner’s REMARKS TO THE First LisuTENANT- 
ELect. 


Lieutenant Ratigan, it is my pleasant duty to confer upon you the 
insignia of the office with which the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany has honored you. I trust that you will bear it in future as you have 
in the past, for the best service of your Company and your Commonwealth, 
and that you will brighten the military record of this State, which has been 
glorious in past history. 


Linurenant Rarican’s Repuy. 


Your Honor, I can assure you this has been a glorious day for me and 
that I am very much gratified for various reasons: First, for being elected 
by my comrades of the Company; second, for the opportunity of greeting 
you as acting commander-in-chief; and third, for this opportunity of 
meeting in his official capacity that pioneer of preparedness, the Adjutant 
General of the Commonwealth. The Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company have performed their full duty in the campaign for preparedness, 
and it isour earnest hope that we will achieve even greater results during the 
ensuing year. J thank you. 


Lizurenant Cartes G. Camppeit’s REMARKS ON RESIGNING HIS 
Comission. 


Your Honor, as Second Lieutenant of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company for the past year I follow the custom which has been 
in vogue so many years and resign my commission, When I was here last 
year I promised that I would do everything that I could to advance the 
interest of the Company, and I hope that as I retire to the ranks it will be 
appreciated that I have done all that I could. 


Repiy or LisureNANT GOVERNOR CooLipGE. 


Lieutenant Campbell, for what your Company has achieved you are to 
be congratulated upon your service-as Second Lieutenant as bearing upon 
what you have done to advance the military interests of the Common- 
wealth, upon what you have done to instill into the minds of your fellow 
citizens an admiration for military achievement and a determination to 
protect the right and to advance the interests of your fellow countrymen. 
I congratulate you and hope that your successor may fulfil the duties of 
this office with the high aims with which you have fulfilled them during the 
past year. 


Linurenanr Governor Coouipan’s Remarks TO THE SECOND 
Limutenant-E.ect. 


Lieutenant, I have the pleasant privilege of conferring upon you the 
insignia of the office to which you have been elected by your comrades of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. They are mindful of your 


- 
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service in thé welfare of your country. They are also mindful of the 
military record of the Company since its organization nearly three hundred 
years ago, and trust not only that the record of the future may be equal to 
that of the past, but that this old established Company may add to the 
lustre of that service and that you may achieve all that you and your 
comrades desire in your service to the Commonwealth. 


Lreurenanr Gaum’s Repry. 


Your Honor, I accept this office as Second Lieutenant of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company with very strong feelings of pride and 
pleasure. Your very kind and encouraging expressions will be an inspira- 
tion to me, and I assure you, sir, that I will conscientiously endeavor to 
maintain the good standing of the Company and also the honor of this old 
corps and of this grand old Commonwealth. I thank you. 


Remarks OF ApJuTANT Grorce HH. Wasuspurn on RESIGNING HIS 
Commission. 


Your Honor, I hereby resign my commission and place in your custody 
this halberd, which I am glad to have carried, 


LinuTenant Governor Cooxinen’s REPLY. 


Adjutant Washburn, I regret on behalf of the Company and of your 
fellow citizens your resignation, but congratulate you on the efficiency of 
your service during the past year and trust that the coming years will 


afford you many more opportunities of service to Company, State and 
nation. > 


Adjutant Wasupurn, Your Honor, I thank you 


SUTEN 7ERN Bs) 5 
LiruTenant Governor Coonper’s Remarks 10 THE Apsurant-ELECctT. 


Adjutant, it is with great pleasure that I confer upon you the insignia of 
the office to which your Company has elected you, Iam mindful of your 
past service and of what you have done to promote the military reputation 
and efficiency of your Commonwealth, and I trust that as you take this 
office it is with every intention to increase, if that is possible, that reputa- 
tion. I trust also that in the future you may increase the reputation that 
you already have as you carry out the duties of the office. 


Repuy or Apsuranr Tovaas, 


Your Honor, I thank you for these kind words and for this insignia of 
office as Adjutant, given to me by the Adjutant General. I propose giving 
the best service that I have while I am Adjutant, and I shall always continue 
to give it. I thank you. R 


THE BANQUET. 


The banquet was held at the Copley Plaza Hotel. Maj. 
Gen. Walter E. Lombard, who had just been elected to com- 
mand, presided, and at his right and left at the head table sat 
dignitaries of nation, state and city, and officers of the army, 
National Guard and historic military organizations. 

Rev. Adolph A. Berle, D.D., Chaplain of the Company, 
invoked the Divine blessing. 

At General Lombard’s invitation hosts and guests attacked 
the viands, and for an hour and a half — maybe it was two 
hours — the rattle of knives and forks mingled with the 
music of the band. 

The menu card, on which Sergt. Clarence J. McKenzie had . 
spent many anxious hours, was ornamented with the United 
States flag and the seal of the Company, and also contained 
a list of the officers of the year just closing and a list of the 
toasts, in addition to the following menu:— 


MENU 


Grapefruit Cocktails with Maraschino 
Green Turtle Soup with Amontillado Sherry 
Assorted Nuts in Paprika Ripe Olives 
Sauterne 
Nath. Johnston’s Chas. Dillon 


Filet of Halibut, Point Shirley Style 
Plain Potatoes 
Champagne Krug 
Pommery See Private Cuvee 
Breast of Chicken, Washington, with Banana 
Peas a l’Etuve with Lettuce , 
Potato Croquettes with Virginia Ham 
Heart of Romaine with Cheese Dressing 
Soft and Hard Crackers 
Faney Ice Cream in Fruit Shape 
Assorted Cakes 
Cafe 
Sparkling Water Perrier 
Cigars Cigarettes 
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LIEUT. GEORGE H. WASHBURN, 


ADJUTANT 


SLEESEE 


: 


a 
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~I 


Gen. Wattrer E. Lomparp. 


Distinguished Guests, Friends and Comrades: It gives me the 
utmost pleasure to extend to you one and all a most cordial 
welcome to this annual function of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, which has had such a noble record during 
the 278 years, of its existence. The members of the Company 
may well look back with pride on the distinguished achieve- 
ments performed by the former members from 1638, the date 
they were chartered, up to the present time. During all that 
period our country has never been engaged in any war without 
members of the Ancients being found in the front ranks 
[applause], and many of them have been accorded most im- 
portant commands in the regular army and in the volunteers. 
Throughout its entire history it has always been ready to 
serve the nation, and in the future it intends to be prepared 
to do its share, should our country need its services or the 
services of its individual members. [Applause.] Past officers 
of the army and the National Guard who desire to keep in 
touch with the colors will always find a welcome in its ranks 
[applause], and an effort will be made to educate those without 
military training, so that they will be fitted to take commissions 
in any volunteer army which it may be necessary to raise in 
the near future. We all believe in preparedness, and when 
the next war comes, and we are attacked by a foreign foe, this 


* ancient corps will not be found wanting. [Applause.] 


We have several eloquent speakers with us this evening who 
will respond to the several toasts which wil be given by our 
most efficient Adjutant in accordance with our time-honored 
custom. You will give your attention at this time while our 
Adjutant, Lieut. George H. Washburn, who needs no intro- 
duction, reads the first toast. 


ADJUTANT WASHBURN. Mr. Commander, Your Honor, 
Guests, Members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company: I will read the first regular toast. 
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First Regular Toast:— 
Tue PRESIDENT. 


The chief executive of “the land of the free and home of the brave,’ 
whose great desire is to gain for all the people of the earth the same absolute 
freedom and equality that we enjoy under our glorious stars and stripes. 


GrneRAL Lomparp. We are always pleased to have with 
us a representative of the Federal Government, and I know 
of no gentleman who can better respond to this toast than my 
friend on my right, the Hon. Edmund Billings, Collector of 
the Port of Boston, whom I now present. [Applause and 
repeated cheers, every one rising.| 


Hon. Epmunp BILiinas. 


Mr. Commander, Mr. Mayor, Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company: One of the very great regrets that I have in responding, 
as it is my pleasure to do, to a toast to the first executive of our country 
lies in the very lamentable fact that it is very difficult for me to vie with 
the talent which you have here. It is very difficult for me, and I say it in all 
humility, to make an acceptable public speech. But while I am perhaps 
unable to do that in an acceptable way, I do profess to be something of a 
student of human nature, and I know from the spirit of this gathering and 
from several other of your gatherings which it has been my privilege to 
attend that you want brief speeches, and in that sense Iam not going 
to offend. y 

Tam responding tonight to a toast to the President of the United States. 
You will pardon me if I preface the few remarks that I have to make with a 
very real and a very well-deserved compliment to your own distinguished 
organization. Ihave known the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
since I was a boy. I have watched your progress, and I say with all sin- 
cerity that I consider that the achievements of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, and the part they have played in the history of this 
State and of the nation, are very real. Your commander told me tonight 
at dinner —I think I am quoting the figures correctly — that you had 
furnished in the Civil War 131 — 137, I was six short — well, the com- 
mander says 137, the gentleman on the right says 147, and Mayor Curley 
corroborates him, so it must: be correct [applause]—147 officers in the Civil 
War. That aloneis an accomplishment, is an achievement, which might 
entitle you to a very real position in the military arm of this State. And I 
compliment you, gentlemen, and I do it sincerely, on the appearance you 
made today, and I had an opportunity to see. { compliment you, andI 
congratulate you on what you are doing in the interests of preparedness, in 
making your arm of the service a very real arm of the service, and I know 
something whereof I speak. 
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This nation of which we are all a parthas had a comparatively short 
history. A hundred and forty years ago, and a very short hundred and 
forty years ago, we commenced to build, and the representatives of every 
civilized nation on the face of the earth have contributed to what we are 
pleased to call our American citizenship. The most casual reader of history 
—and I am one of them—recalls the names of a few of the men who stood 
out in the limelight when we were fighting our battles for independ- 
ence. You all think as I am talking of Rochambeau, of Lafayette, of 
Pulaski, and last, but not least, and far from being the least, of Jack Barry, 
the first admiral of the United States of America. Their descendants — 
not they themselves, with the exception possibly of Admiral Barry, but 
their descendants — have built up the American nation. We have been 140 
years in doing it, and we have made an accomplishment, we have achieved 
a national life in a shorter time than ever before ‘has been recorded in the 
history of the world, and we have paid the price. We have paid a very 
real price. Fis Honor the Mayor knows what the price is. You gentlemen 
know what the price i Each man puts a different figure on the price we 
paid, but the fact remains that in 140 years we have built up one of the 
first world powers, und we have paid for it. And we have built it up of 
what, gentlemen? We have built it up not from the riffraff, as I heard a 
man say the other day, of the nations of the world, not from the riffraff, but 
we » built it up from the blood and the bone and the sinew of the very 
best in many inst:nces that all of the countries of this world could send to us. 
Tam responding tonight to a toast to the gentleman who happens today to 
oceupy the position of the Chief Executive of this new — this new — 


countr, id Tam going to say just this and I will have finished. 
We are facing in our own country toda: 


z Y 2 prosperous nation, Your 
boy and my girl, and your girl and my boy, are having the advantages of 
moral training, of education, and of all that this country can give them. 
You are pursuing in your respective pursuits in life the thing that you want 
todo. We are at peace with the world, and we are at peace when across 
the water — I know only a very little bit about it, and I see more perhaps 
than some of you do — we are seeing some of the horrors, some of the very 
real horrors of what some of us were foolish enough to believe could never 
again happen, a great international war, You know what it means. 
It is needless for me to describe it to you. The breadwinner is taken away 
from his family. The boy hardly in his teens is taken away from his family. 
All that goes to make what General Sherman called the hell of war is on 
the other side of this continent, and we are sitting here tonight enjoying & 
banquet, concerned about the pursuits of trade, concerned about what we 
are going to do tomorrow, concerned about our profits, our profession, OF 
whatever it may be. We have had peace, and the reason that we have 
had peace, gentlemen, or one of the great reasons, is, in my judgment, 
because we have at the head of this nation not a Democrat, not 2 Demo- 
cratic President, but a President of the whole American people [applause], 
a man who typifies in my judgment, and Iam bold to think in the judgment 
of many of you here, all that is best in the American national life today, 
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Tam going to say to you, and J think the country is going to say a little 
later—and I appreciate that this is no time and no place and no opportunity 
to make a partisan or a political speech, I am talking now about the man 
whom the people of this country elected to be the President of the entire 
United States — I am going to say to you that the people of this country 
in my judgment thank God for once more raising up in a great crisis in this 
country a great man who has represented the entire people, who has set 
forth to other nations an example of real Americanism, without bluster, 
without braggadocio, without the rattling of the sword in the scabbard, and 
has maintained for us all peace with honor, without which itis not worth 
having. [Great applause.] 


Second Regular Toast:— 


Tur ComMoNWEALTH Or M 


SACHUSETTS. 
In the words of one of her most illustrious sons, 
“Behold her and judge her for yourselves.” 


From its sandy beaches on its eastern coast to its green-covered hills and 
murmuring streams in its western counties, its sons and daughters are 
ever ready to respond to the call of the oppressed, the down-trodden, and 


the suffering. 


Grnprat Lomparp. While I sincerely regret that our 
Governor, our Commander-in-Chief, is unable to be present 
with us this evening, we are very fortunate in having with us a 
future Governor [applause], whose eloquence will remind you 
of the rippling streams of the hills of Vermont and the Hamp- 
shire hills of our own State, among which he was raised. It 
gives me great pleasure to present at this time His Honor 
Calvin Coolidge of Northampton, Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts. [Applause and cheers, everyone rising.] 


LizurenAnt GOVERNOR CanyiIn CoouipGE. 


Mr. Commander, Honored Guests, Members of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company: 1 thank you for your more than cordial greeting. It 
is a great honor to be an officer of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and it is a great honor to be bidden to your board. Your gallant Com- 
mander has but voiced my own thoughts when he said that we all regret 
that his Excellency, your Commander-in-Chief, is not able to be with you 
this evening, and by his express direction I extend to you in his behalf the 
greetings of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It is a State in which 
we may all take a most justifiable pride. From the inception of its history, 
running back now almost 300 years, what great event has taken place, I 
won’t say in our own nation, but I will say what great event has taken place 
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in all the history of the earth that has not found its counterpart here, that 
has not found a counterpart in the thoughts, the words and the acts si the 
sons of Massachusetts, and what it has been in the past we are looking 
to it to be in the future. 
We are living in most extraordinary times. We have been going forward 
with tremendous rapidity in the past fifty years. The great advance of 
science, of invention, the spread of human knowledge touch the imagina- 
tion and make us think that we are about to step forward into a newer aaa 
a better age, under the inspiration and the example of the ideals of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. We need her example in times of 
stress, in times of peril. You know what her record has been on every 
battlefield that we read of in history since this Commonwealth was settled 
You know that it was Massachusetts who furnished on the call Biereadent 
Lincoln the first volunteers to respond in the time of the nation’s need. 
Marching out from the city of Cambridge almost on the instant of tl wall 
of the President, they were immediately ‘ pis 
that great calamity of 1861. 
It has been suggested here that this Company has always furnished its 
quota of inen on the call of the nation’s necessity. I know that is so an I 
rejoice with you, compliment you, and Iam inspired by the ideals that you 
have held up for Massachusetts and America. We need ig meee hingatiets 
tion of Massachusetts; we need men who will act up to those ay ideals 
in the future as they have done in the past, and we need teeta iat 
such organizations as you have founded here, which have come down ie us 
from the early days of our Commonwealth. [Applause.] You have b 6 
great beacon light to all your countrymen. They here look ae is 4 
to those who have followed your example whenever there ww: a shat tok 
the nation’s peril. At the present time Massachusetts, its We ae 
large State in area, though not so large as a number of canines aes a : 
though not so large in wealth as some of the others, stands nae eae 
preparation among all the other states of the nation. (nee Pare ati 
zens have poured out their treasure to the extent of $5,000, 000 to Build 
armories for our militia. There are on her muster rolls 7,000 iene of her 
loyal sons who stand ready to respond to whatever call of dut: Ane y come 
It is an honorable position for-our Commonwealth and it a “ith tt ati ; 
mind that I congratulate you upon being her « rei ae % 3 a ie 
her history has been in the past, and the glory of it anil ovat f th 
great names and the great ideals which we have followed Yo ie 5 a 
as I have sometimes, prophecies that were not easy for Na seth ee 
prophecies that here we were all sail and no anchor Be th: ate in na S 
tions would crumble at the first touch of adversity : I eaBE ie a8 
anything in our history that would show such to be the case. I ee is 
look not to that, but to the more optimistic sayings of the rea had cout 
Commonwealth who have represented to us that we were to lead the nations 
into the future, into something higher and better than ever we have known 
before. I am reminded of that wonderful sonnet of Edward Bverett Hale, 
in which he speaks of the voyage of Columbus, telling of what he had left 


ready to serve their country in 


a My 
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behind him in the old world, what terrible conditions had existed there, 
which starts out: “Give me white paper,” and the white paper to which he 
referred is this land here of ours, and first and foremost in it the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. [Applause.] As a companion to that other 
picture I want to direct your attention to his prophesy, that we are to go 
forward here working out the great problems of our race, the problem of 
securing justice between man and man, secure on the firm foundations that 
have come down to us from the past, foundations which we are doing what 
we can to maintain, which are strengthened and glorified by such organiza- 
tions as you have here and which give us every hope that the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts is to lead this great nation forward in the future 
to a realization of the destiny America has been called to fill. [A pplause.] 


Third Regular Toast:— 


Tue Crry or Bosron. 


The “Hub of the Universe,” whose influence is felt in all quarters of the 
globe. Its heart is in the right place, as shown by the liberality of its 
citizens in times of stress. 

With its historic landmarks which point to its glorious past, it looks 
forward without fear to a future of progress and prosperity. 


GrnperaL Lomparp. To respond to this toast we have with 
us a gentleman with a silvery tongue, who is so well known in 
this vicinity that it hardly seems necessary to introduce him 
to this assemblage. I know you will all be pleased to hear a 
word from our eloquent Mayor, the Hon. James M. Curley. 
[Applause and cheers, everyone rising.) 


Mayor James M. Curry. 


Worthy Commander, Worthy Past Commander, and Friends of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery: What a wealth of sentiment is contained in your 
title, not only honorable but ancient, older than the union itself, preceding 
liberty by more than 140 years and through your existence preserving and 
promoting that type of patriotism that makes possible the ideal American 
citizen. [Applause.] Boston, as the toastmaster has well said, has much 
upon which she may pride herself, but there is nothing more dear to the 
student of American history than the glorious story of the existence and the 
contribution to liberty, to human progress and to ideal citizenship as 
typified in the life of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 
[Applause.] And whether it be under your former commander, the most 
dearly loved Harry Hamilton, [applause,] or under the constructive and 
energetic new chief of this organization, Lombard, [applause], the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company still continues in the onward march of 
progress. 
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The toast assigned to me is progress and prosperity. The progress of 
America is the story of the culmination of the struggle of humanity for 
equality, not on this continent alone but the entire world over. It was not 
an idea conceived in a fleeting moment, it was not a thought generated in 
the lifetime of the great Frenchman, Montesquieu, it was nota thought of 
the brilliant Tom Paine, it was not even the thought-generated in the life- 
time of America’s greatest statesman, Thomas Jefferson, it was the thought 
and the hope and the ideal that was nurtured in the bosom of those ad- 
venturous and hardy men that came here 140 years before the streets of 
Boston ran red with the blood of the black man, Crispus Attucks, and the 
Trishman, Carr, at the christening and the birth of liberty on this continent. 
Those men dreamed of liberty, they prayed for liberty, and when the 
crucial days came they stood ready under America’s great leader, under 
God’s champion of humanity’s rights, George Washington, to make vaasettate 
this republic in which we live, and whose flag we so dearly love. [Ap- 
plause.| It is a beautiful emblem. And the most unfortunate feature in 
American life is that we have not a proper appreciation of all that flag 
stands for in the march of human progress. [Applause.] We don’t 
realize the hour of trial in which it had its birth. We don’t advance it 
because somehow in the mad race for existence, and sometimes for rae? 
than existence, for wealth, sentiment in the human heart and in the human 
mind is stifled at birth. I say, give sentiment full play. Without senti- 
ment there can be no true patriotism [applause], and where sentiment lives 
where sentiment breeds, patriotism is generated. , 

If that orchestra were to strike up the Star-Spangled Banner every man 
here would rise with joy to his feet to salute the flag of our common Sine 
and its great national anthem, but we pass along the streets, and whenever 
there is a public function it is necessary to make a public ap wall in the press 
in order to induce the countless thousands, beneficiaries an that flag, to 
tip their hats when the old flag goes proudly by. It should not be SO, 
because it means too much. It speaks out to us in a gathering of this 
character, where are represented the uniforms of the defenders of our 
nation and the preservers of American patriotism and ancient and honor- 
able traditions. Yes, old Flag, you speak to us of 1778 you speak to us 
of the most crucial time in America’s history, you speak i us of that hour 
of trial when Washington, kneeling alone in the snow at Valle: ing e, his 
troops with a limited supply of ammunition, with limited ities of 
food, with limited means of shelter, and without pay for ie re six 
months, was praying to the Almighty and living God for success for the 
movement for liberty. You speak to us of that great iNivaate Ww arn 
old Betsy Ross, who with every stitch of the needle wove a oa ates 
thread in your sacred folds. Yes, you do more. You tell uF of that old 
flag carried proudly by John Paul Jones to victory and never to defeat. 
[Applause.] You speak to us of the old flag and its great appeal to those 
whose backs were bent and whose limbs were twisted by the cruelty of 
monarchical government, and who came here, braving the ocean and all its 
terrors, under your folds to find equality and opportunity and liberty. 
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Yours indeed has been a march of progress; and in that march of progress 
that America might fulfil its destiny and that the Declaration and the 
Constitution might be more than mere words, might be living, breathing 
realities, with the fullest possible measure of equality, of opportunity under 
that old flag and its inspiration, a towering gigantic figure rises in his appeal 
for union and equality. 

We have not any fear of a foreign foe. Our quarrel, as I view it, is not 
with Germany, or England, or Japan, or Rus Our quarrel is with the 
foes nearer home, with the twin impostors of human progr extreme 
wealth and extreme poverty. Destroy economic injustice and you promote 
a patriotism that defies death. 

We have with us tonight the Old Guard of Philadelphia. [A pplause.] 
It is fitting that the two old guardians of constitutional rights, of equality 
and of ideal Americanism, should assemble here, and it is fitting on this 
occasion, without regard to party politics, because after all the present 
leader of the nation was not the choice of any one particular party, he 
was the choice of a minority of the American electorate, defeated by the 
joint vote of the Progressives and the Republicans if combined, by more 
than 2,000,000 votes. And let us, as members or as friends of the Old 
Guard of Philadelphia and the Old Guard of Boston, drink a toast to the old 
flag and to the President of our common country, and let our toast be the 
toast of Napoleon’s old guard, but let us apply it to the flag; the old flag 
may go down some time, but surrender never. [Great applause.] 


Sy 


Fourth Regular Toast-— 
Tur MassacuuseTrs VOLUNTEER Mittra. 


A band of patriotic citizens who faithfully serve the Commonwealth and 
are always prepared to protect our homes from the aggression of any foe, 
within or without. 

May they never be found wanting. 


GuneRAL Lomparp. No one is better qualified to respond 
to that toast than my old friend and comrade, Gen. E. Leroy 
Sweetser. He is the ranking officer of the volunteer militia 
of Massachusetts, in which we all take pride, and the vice-, 
president of the National Guard Association of the United 
States. General Sweetser, gentlemen. [Great applause.] 


Gen. E. Leroy SwEETSER. 


General Lombard, Members of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, and Friends: I assure you that I appreciate the invitation to be here 
tonight, in fact I have been appreciating it, and I appreciate it more at the 
present moment than at any other time. Iam glad to extend to the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company the welcome snd congratulations of 
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the entire militia of Massachusetts on this your anniversary. The militia 
of Massachusetts believe in the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Boston. They know that if at any time they call upon you for anything 
that they may need they will get it, and the best. And I congratulate you 
also upon your new Commander. As he said, we have served together in 
in peace and peace in war. How he 
is ever going to control, even with all his experience, an organization like 
this is beyond my comprehension. [Laughter.] 

I have been asked to speak for the militia. I have also had added to 
that toast the Army and the Navy of the United States. Well, what is 
adding the Army and the Navy of the United States to a poor militia officer? 
But I would be glad to say a word for the army. I believe in the army of 
the United States. I have seen it a great many times and ina great many 
places since I have served in the Guard. I have seen it in w nd only @ 
few months ago I saw it along the Texas border. J] believe it is the best 
little army in the world, but it’s too little. [Applause.] Tam glad to follow 
the army, and I want to say that while I command the Second Brigade of 
Massachusetts we will allow no one to come between us and the enemy 
except the regular army. g c 

I don’t know much about the navy. I know as much about the navy 8s 
the army does. [Laughier.] But I know that we have a navy that 
can be depended upon, because of its personnel and of its history, and 1 
know that its histoiy in the future will he as glorious as it has been 
in the past. 

I am proud to be a citizen soldier. I helieve in the citizen soldier 
He has been the mainstay of this country in the past, and I believe he will 
be in the future. Tt has been the militia, together with such organizations 
as this and the Old Guard of Philadelphia, that has kept the milital pirit 
preeminent in this country ever since its beginning. Why, it has been 
help to the regular army. We are proud of our instructors here. We 
believe that the government sends us the best instructors that they have 
in the regular army. We believe that because we know the efficiency We 

have obtained under their direction. You ask Colonel Buck, the senior 
regular army officer here, the man who led the peace parade the other day, 
where he got his inspiration to join the army, and he will acknowledge that 
he served in the militia in Texas [applause], that State whose emblem is the 
lone star, and when he goes back home finally he will carry a star with 
him. [Applause.] You ask Captain McCoy, the next instructor here, ® 
man who is busy all the time and working for the welfare and instruction 
of the National Guard, where he started, and he will tell you in the militia. 
There is Lieutenant McGinness, He never served in the militia until he 
came to Massachusetts, and then he found his education was neglected 
and he joined the Ninth Regiment. [Applause.| He is now in my Co™M- 
mand, and he will do his work well or I will know the reason why. [Laughter] 
Why is it our Coast Artillery, that General Lombard comes from, 15 $0 
efficient? _Not alone because it has efficient officers, but ask Captain 
Wilson where he came from before he went into the army; he will tell you 


peace and war. We have had war 
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he came from the New York militi In fact, of all the instructors here 
that I know anything about there is only one that has not served in the 
militia, and the only reason that Lieutenant Gray has not servedin the 
National Guard is because he is not old enough. [Laughter and applause.] 
Have I got to say anything more at a gathering like this for the spirit of 
the National Guard when it produces such officers in the army as those? 

We hear a great deal nowadays about preparedness. It seems to be 
popular to talk and act preparedness. I want to call your attention to the 
fact that the National Guard of this country has always believed in pre- 
paredness. Massachusetts, from the time the company at Concord, before 
we had any government at all, stood on the bridge and the captain said: 
“Let them fire upon us first before we fire,” and a few weeks afterwards the 
Massachusetts militia stood at Bunker Hill and did not fire until they could 
see the white of the eyes of the finest in the British army, has always be- 
lieved in preparedness, and that spirit has been carried down through the 
National Guard even unto today, and it has been preparedness all along 
the line, and nothing else, that has been the only reason and the only excuse 
for our existence. So far as we have been able to give the time and pay our 
bil stance from the 
national government, we have practiced preparedn -that kind of pre- 
paredness that does not believe in show or talk, but believes in work and in 
service. [A pplause.] 

I don’t say a word against the student camps. I believe in the student 
camps and Plattsburg. They show the proper spirit. But I must ak 
for the militiaman. The militiaman believes in that spirit, but he believes 
in something more. He believes in service, the service which places him 
in a position so that, when he gets the instruction, he can signify his in- 
tention to go anywhere, any place, at any time that his government or his 
State may need him, and in the meantime he gives of his money, his time, 
his energ: nd the very best that there is in him, that he may be prepared 
to meet whatever emergency his country may call upon him to meet; in 
other words, he offers himself as an asset instead of a liability. The 9th 
of next month there will be almost 3,000 officers and men of my brigade 
who will leave their homes, their employment, their families, to be gone two 
weeks in the service of fitting themselves for military efficiency under the 
guidance of their officers, to erry out work laid down by the regular army. 
There has been no letter sent to them urging them to go. There have been 
no advertisements in the papers asking them to fit themselves, no pictures 
of a soldier on the billboards. There is no employer, as far as my knowledge 
goes, that says to any of those men, ‘Go. We will pay your salary. Go. 
We won't take it out of your vacation.” There are no societies organized to 
pay their way. No, they are members of the National Guard, They 
need no publicity. They need no band concert nd no parades. They 
are going because it is their duty, they are going because they receive orders 
to go, and it seems to me they are the real patriots after all. They have 
enlisted, they have taken the contract to serve, and they are going forth to 
do their duty in time of peace just as well as I know they would do their 
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duty in time of war. With no camp prepared for them, no menu on the 
table, no fine class of experienced officers to tell them what to do, they are 
going like Massachusetts men and like Massachusetts soldiers, and I believe 
they should have that recognition among the people of this State that they 
deserve. They do not speak for themselves; it is I, their commanding 
officer, that speaks for them. Those are the kind of men we want in the 
Guard. We want the men with the spirit, but besides that we want the 
men with the sand, we want the men with the guts to serve at any time and 
at any place. S 

The Mayor has told you about this flag. Massachusetts has a place in 
that flag. One of those stripes was put there for her. The white shows her 
purity in time of peace, the red the blood she shed in fime of war. One of 
those stars belongs to Massachusetts, and I want to tell you, gentlemen, as 
long as there is a National Guard in Massachusetts that star will remain as 
bright as it is in that flag today. [Applause.] We believe 


No easy hopes of life shall bring about the goal, 
But iron sacrifice of body, mind and soul. 


[Applause.] 


Fifth Regular Toast:— 
Harvarv UNiversiry. 


The fondest ties bind together the Ancients and the College, and every 
member of the Company wishes unbounded prosperity for this institution 
of learning which has no superior throughout our land. 


GeNERAL LomBarp. The University and the Ancients have 
grown up side by side. The charter of the University only 
came two years before the granting of the charter for this 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. Members of this 
old Company were among the founders of the college, and its 
members have always looked with pride at the progress and 
prosperity of this great institution of learning, It gives me 
great pleasure to present at this time Prof, Arthur N. Hol- 
combe, to respond to this toast. [Applause and cheers.] 


Pror. Arrnur N. Houcompr, 


Mr. Commander, and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company: The honor which you pay through me to Harvard College I 
acknowledge with gratitude. The memory of this happy occasion I shall 
cherish all the rest of my days. 

Captain, when you charge that Harvard Universi y is a great institution 
of learning I plead guilty to that charge, but if thereby you mean to in- 
sinuate that I have brought with me to this Ancient and Honorable Com- 
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pany all the vast stores of learning of Harvard University I venture to 
plead not guilty. We live in an age of civilization. No one man bears all 
the-burden of the day’s work. I am reminded of a darkey who was brought 
before a judge in a Southern State for a petty offence.. The judge, after the 
manner of judges, asked the darkey’s name and address, and then his 
occupation, and the darkey replied, “‘Well, Judge, it’s this w: Isa 
wormhole-borer in an antique furniture shop.” [Laughter.] Captain, if 
you can compare Harvard College to an antique furniture shop you may 
think of me as a wormhole-borer. 

There has been much controv 
or the sword. I would not venture to add anything to the dis 
that topic before this ancient and honorable company. I wish simply to 
say on that point that our Puritan forefathers believed in both, Harvard 
College and the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company are two living 
and venerable monuments to their wisdom and courage. I know of no 
source of civic inspiration greater than the Constitution of this Common- 
wealth. Written in 1779, adopted by the good people of this State in 1780, 


7 of late as to which is mightier, the pen 
ssion of 


it embodies the spirit and the ripe wisdom of the Minutemen of 1776, and 
in that Constitution they expressed better than I can express it their 


opinion of Harvard College. They 

“Our wise and pious ancestors so early 
hundred and thirty-six, laid the foundation of Harvard College, in whic! 
university many persons of great eminence have, by the blessing of God, 
been initiated in those arts and sciences which qualified them for public 
employments, both in church and state.’’ 

It is hard for us to realize that the men who wrote those words into our 
glorious Constitution were nearer in point of time to us than they were to 
the men who founded Harvard College and your Ancient and Honorable 
Company. The flag of the king of England floated longer over our College 
and over your Company than this glorious flag about which his Honor the 
Mayor spoke so eloquently a few moments ago. But it is easy for us to 
realize the lesson which the men of 1776 read in the heroic records of their 
Puritan forefathers, It was thjs: No man can truly serve himself unless 
he also serves the ‘Commonwealth. [Applause.] In the beginning, the 
initiation of persons into those arts and sciences whi-h qualified men for 
public employment was comparatively simple. Harvard consisted at that 
time mainly of a school of theology for the training of the clergy. Today 
the training of men is not so simple. We have a school of theology, a 
school of law, a school of medicine, 2 school of business administration, and 
I believe the time is not far distant when we shall also have a school of 
public administration in order to train men for the performance of those 
administrative tasks which should be performed, not in the interest of 
party, but in the interest of the whole people. [Applause.] At Harvard 
men pursue knowledge on land and sea. They delve into the depths of the 
sea and rise into the heights of the starry heavens. ‘They pursue truth 
wherever they think they may find it. The men nonsible for the man- 
agement of the university believe that in the future, as in the past, and 
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again I use the language of the Constitution of our glorious Common- 
wealth, ‘“‘the encouragement of arts and sciences, and all good literature, 
tends to the honor of God, the advantage of the Christian religion, and the 
great benefit of this and the other United States of America.” [Applause.] 


lath Regular Toast:— 
Our Past Comaanprrs. 


Their work has made our record. All honor to those who so faithfully 
and efficiently conducted our administration in other days. 


GENERAL LomBARD. Commanders may come and com- 
manders may go, but the Ancients go on forever. [Applause.] 
Today you have elected a rookie as your new leader, and 
another leader has passed out of office after a year of hard 
work. I know you will all be pleased to hear a word from our 
retiring commander, Captain Harry Hamilton. [Great ap- 
plause and cheers.) ; 


Carr, Harry Hamiuron. 


Mr. Commander, Comrades: You have listened to flights of oratory, you 
have heard words of wisdom from our friend from Harvard College, and 
I am going to bring you down to the first floor of the common English 
language. H , 

I have been assigned the toast to the Past Commanders. ‘Little does 
any man present realize that in the 278 years of the existence of this oT- 
ganization there have been but 215 past commanders “During four years 
of the existence of this Company, from 1685 to 1689 Fran the meetings 
were suppressed by the Provincial Governor, Edmund Andros, and during 
eleven years, from the beginning of the Revolutionary War to the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States, there were no meetings held by 
this Company. In the early history of the Company men were elected 
twice, three times, four times, five times as its commanders. In the last 
twenty years I think there have been but two elected to serve this Company 
twice. This morning there are but fourteen living past commanders: We 
are unfortunate, my friends, in having lost this year two of our splendid 
past commanders, Capt. Frank Huckins, who served twenty-five years 2 
the Company, and our venerated Capt. Edward E. Allen, who served 
forty-eight years. It goes without saying that the ane who have been at 
the head of this Company have always had the best interests of the Com- 
pany at heart, and today there are none more interested in the Company 
than our past commanders. Every one of them has a splendid and earnest 

interest in the affairs of the Company. 
Iam convinced, Mr, Commander and Gentlemen, in speaking of the past 
commanders, that I cannot do better service today than to refer to certain 
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incidents in the life of the first commander of this Company and compare 
the conditions and ideas which prevailed when this Company was founded 
with those that prevail among our people today. The keynote of a good 
deal of the discussion today about military affairs turns on the subject of 
defence. You will be interested to know that the ship in which Robert 
KKeayne, the first commander, came to this country was named the De- 
fence, so that in Captain Keayne’s mind the idea of defence ws probably 
present for the whole long voyage across the Atlantic Ocean. Also when 
the charter was originally granted the Governor and Council in writing 
said: “Whereas, divers gentlemen and others out of their care of the public 
weal and safety by the advancement of the military art and exercise of 
~ arms have desired license from the court to join themselves in one com- 
pany,” ete. You can therefore readily see that the original idea in forming 
this Company in 1638 was exactly that which is animating a large part of 
our people today in thinking more carefully about national defence. Cap- 
tain Keayne appears to have had very vigorous ideas about defence, and it 
is of interest to note that his vigor in this respect not infrequently brought 
him into collision with the civil and religious authorities, but he brought 
to the Company a true idea of a military company according to the ideas 
of the time, and impressed that idea upon the spirit of the corps, which has 
remained with it,for more than two centuries. 
Compare the ideas of that period with those of today. It may be said 
that at no time, as far as I can read this Company’s history, has the Com- 
y so nearly attained the ideals of the first commander and founder as 
ear. His main idea was defence. His purpose was to secure a 
knowledge of arms and military skill. In the season just completed we 
have been doing almost exactly what Captain Keayne set out to do for the 
Company in the earliest years of its history. Like the men of Captain 
Keayne's time, we have been trying in our provisional company to gain a 
knowledge of arms and some appreciation and understanding of how mili- 
tary affairs are conducted in a practical and effective manner. This year, 
therefore, may well be called Captain Keayne’s year of revival of the 
original tradition and purpose of the Jompany, for we, too, have been 
training for national defence and endeavoring to make ourselves useful to 
our country in practical military fashion. , 
May I call your attention to what the Company has aspired to do this 
year? In the beginning, soon after I assumed command of the Company, 
I began to agitate the question of preparedness, which was so much in the 
air, and in that respect I endeavored to instill into the minds of the mem- 
bers of the Company the necessity for rifle shooting. I had the good fortune 
to appoint a man who was, I believe, the most interested of any man in the 
Company in that respect, Capt. Frank W. Dallinger, M.V.M., retired. 
He entered the work of rifle shooting with the greatest energy and spirit, 
and made arrangements with Major Portal at Wakefield to qualify mem- 
bers of the Company in the art of rifle shooting. And I assure you, gentle- 
men, if you have never tried it, that you will find, when you do, that it is 
an art; it cannot be acquired in a moment—it requires time, practice and 
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patience. That we have not qualified more men in rifle practice is not the 
fault of Captain Dallinger or your commander. The trouble was that 
we were unable to procure the rifle now used by the regular army and the 
volunteer militia, the 1903 30-calibre rifle. Men went to the range day 
after day and came home again without firing a shot because we could not 
procure a sufficient number of rifles to give them all an opportunity to 
practice. In doing our work there we are under obligations to our friend 
and well-wisher, Colonel Beaumont B. Buck, U.S.A. ; without his assistance 
we would have accomplished but little. But we were able under the 
circumstances to qualify as marksmen, sharpshooters and experts 31 men 
out of about 50 who went to the range, and out of the 50 many had only the 
opportunity to fire at three targets, at distances of 200, 300 and 500 yards, 
and had not the chance to qualify themselves as marksmen, 

Later in the season, through the splendid efforts of Colonel Buck, he 
put out a programme for the provisional company. 
much time and effort were put into that work Thave dates here of twenty-six 
meetings at which we had the services of Colonel Buck and his regular 
officers for instruction on the various subjects of military preparedness. 
I suppose many of you are not interested in this, but if you had attended 
the meetings and received the training you would have been much better 
informed than you are. Indeed there was not a man who attended those 
talks and attended the drills who did not express himself as satisfied with 
the time that he gave to preparedness, In addition to that, we had many 
of his officers instruct us on many topics and on many points that were 
beneficial not only to the provisional company but to the militia. 

I cannot close without calling your attention to the provisional company 
drill by our friend and most efficient officer, Capt. Fred McDonald 
[applause], without whose assistance surely I would not have had any 
credit this year. 


But I know I am tiring you, because this is dry talk, and I am going to 


May I hope that the results achieved will not be 
permitted to remain simply as they are, but that, in the spirit of Captain 
IXeayne and the past commanders of all the years, the Company will con- 
tinue to be a school of military knowledge and discipline, Furthermore, 
I cannot close without telling every gentleman here of the difficulties which 
we overcame through the generous and patriotic spirit of Col. Edward 
Logan of the 9th Regiment [applause], who upon the first call furnished this 
Company with one of his commissioned officers and a detail of non-com- 
missioned officers to assist the Ancients and their provisional company 
in acquitting themselves in a manner which was creditable, I think, to 
the Company on its preparedness parade a week ago last Saturday, and 
which I believe was equally creditable today in the parade of the Company 
on its anniversary. [Applause]. And ] Want to say further that never 
again will the Company be without a company which is actually drilling 
and performing genuine military service, so that possibly in time we shall 
have an active corps like that of the Honourable Artillery Company of 
London, from which we sprang, and one which may be ready for any kind 
of service which the nation may require. [Applause.] 


, and to show you how 


close with this expressior 
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Seventh Regular Toast:— 
Our Gugsts. 


Representing all professions and occupations, we meet them on the 
common level of friendship today and assure them they are always welcome. 


GenERAL LomBarp. Weare always glad to have our friends 
with us as our guests, and we are particularly pleased to have 
present with us this evening a gentleman whom you all know 
and who needs no introduction. It is sufficient for me to 
simply call upon the Rev. Adolph A. Berle, who will respond 
to this toast. [Applause.] 


Rey. Apoupw A. Berur, D.D. 


Mr. Commander, Toastmaster, Gentlemen: Probably very few of you 
gentlemen know all the circumstances in connection with the organization 
of this Company, and I wanted tonight to remind you of some things that 
you might have overlooked. 

When in 1636, the year of the founding of Harvard College, the first 
application for a charter for this Company was made, Governor Winthrop 
and the Council declined to grant the charter to the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, and the reason that the Governor and Council assigned 
was that you might become like the Praetorian Guard of Europe, and 
emperors of Europe, and overthrow the civil authority. Now, that was the 
original reason for the declining of the first charter by the Commonwealth 
to this Company; and your past commander has well called your attention 
to the fact that when Captain Keayne finally persuaded the Governor and 
persuaded the Council to grant the charter he did it on lines which con- 
templated the supremacy of the civil authority and the recognition of the 
subordination of the military to the civil authority of the Commonwealth. 

My friends, these, as some of the speakers have already said, are very 
interesting and momentous times, not only for this nation and for this 
Commonwealth but for the whole world. Some of you possibly hardly 
realize what the functions of the chaplains of this Company have been, 
and perhaps it may be well for me from the history of this corps to remind 
your new commander of what may reasonably be expected if the traditions 
of this Company are to be fulfilled. It appears that in the early years of 
Captain Keayne’s administration Captain Keayne was guilty of the 
enormous offence of making too much money, and he was called before the 
First Church in Boston and the chaplain of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, the Rey. John Cotton, and was duly admonished by 
the church for making too much money. Captain Keayne confessed with 
tears before the chaplain and before the council of the First Church in 
Boston that inasmuch as he had been guilty of making too much money, 
he would not make so much money thereafter, and that he would not charge 
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the exorbitant prices which he had been charging, and thereby led to 
the enactment of the first anti-trust law and the regulation of prices in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. [A pplause.] 

That chaplain, the Rev. John Cotton, was an interesting man on other 
accounts. He was so much interested in the practice of medicine and the 
eare of the health of the Commonwealth that when he read in a European 
magazine that the practice of inoculation was calculated to stop the disease 
of smallpox, he practically introduced inoculation and stopped the prev- 
alence of that plague here over the protest of all the business men of Bos- 
ton, and thereby, by the way, introduced the practice of preventive 
medicine, which is the glory of the Harvard Medical School this very day. 
From a chaplain of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company! 
[Laughier and applause.) 

And I want to say to you by way of parenthesis, in passing, that when we 
were at Aldershot and Lord Denbigh of the Honourable Artillery Company 
was walking across the field he said to me, looking at me rather curiously 
and wondering what in the world I was there for, “You know if my own 
chaplain were here.I don’t know what in the world I would do with him.” 
Well, inasmuch as the Bishop of Marlborough, who’ was his chaplain. 
weighed about 276 pounds, I don’t know what in the world he would fee 
done with him. As a matter of fact, I did not know whether Lord Den- 
bigh at that time was jollying me or not, so taking a chance after the 
American fashion I turned to him—and it was very human—and said, 
“Lord Denbigh, we do these things very differently in America, You 
know no American commander would dream of doing anything in this 
wide world without consulting his chaplain.” He turned to me and said 
“Do you tell me?’ [Laughter.] And I don’t know to this day siete 
the joke was on Lord Denbigh or whether it was on me. [Laughter] 

This has been a very memorable and very interesting occasion. In fact 
every gathering of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company Hygm 
interesting nnd memorable occasion, memorable because we are able here 
to record those primitive elements of governmental inspiration which laid 
the foundations of this great Commonwealth, because we are linked with 
those primitive inspirations of government out of which sprang the Ameri- 
can union. And may I say in the presence of the professor of government 
of Harvard University again that it was in the study of John Cotton, 2 
chaplain of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, that the first 
ideals for the confederation of the New England union were started, which 
furnished the ideal out of which the American union finally Ere And 
it is one of the marvelous things to remember that out of this Company 
have sprung so many fertile ideals, which have blossomed and bloomed in 
the enlightenment and enlargement and deliberation for the expansion of 
the American republic. Robert Keayne, my friends, did well when he 
laid the foundations for a training band that would finally merge into the 
National Guard of Massachusetts and produce a man like General Sweetser 
whe through the troubles at Lawrence displayed judgment and states- 
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manship and skill and self-control comparable to that exhibited at any 
period in the ‘history of this Commonwealth. [Applause.] From the 
earliest day to this, from the days of John Cotton and the rest down to this 
beloved man, Perry Bush, the chaplains of the Ancients have always been 
men whom the Commonwealth could honor. 

Let me in closing say to you that we stand in a crucial period of American 
life, never so beautifully exhibited as today. I don’t know what the 
blood that flows in Captain Lombard’s veins is, but let us assume for the 
sake of the argument that it happens to be English blood. When he 
turns to his adjutant, Lieutenant Tougas, it happens to be French stock— 
Alouette—and when he turns to his second lieutenant, Gahm, it happens to 
be German blood. And when you go down the line what do you find? 
You find here illustrated that composite of our American life which is the 
glory of America, that we have never shut our doors to liberty-loving man 
of any race or any interest the whole wide world over, but have always said 
to all men who love liberty: ‘America shall have an open door and shall 
speak the universal language of the brotherhood of mankind and the father- 
hood of liberty-loving people.’ [Applause.] 

And so I close by saying to you that I rejoice in all that we have done, 
and by reminding you, as I did this afternoon, that after all said and done 
men have their lineage and organizations have their lineage, and we must 
never forget that as an organization we sprang out of the loins of that 
noble ancient company, the Honourable Artillery Company of London. 
We must never forget that we are joined to them by ties which never can 
be broken, and we must never forget that ever since the first visit those 
men have become linked with us and we with them, the organizations 
fraternally united, the ties of friendship made which link us inexorably 
and irrevocably with them. I trust that through the years that relation- 
ship shall never be forgotten. 

Representing, as we do, so many diversified streams of education and 
knowledge and birth and breeding and heritage, coming out of so many 
streams, let us remember, gentlemen, that our flag was made to cover a 
composite stream. As I have said to you once before, under the flag which 
Washington bore may it never escape your memory that there marched 
men of every lineage in this whole wide world. There were not only 
Englishmen from New England, but there were Dutchmen from New York, 
there were Swedes from Delaware and New Jersey, there were Germans 
from Pennsylvania, there were Frenchmen from the Carolinas. The hills 
of New Hampshire sent Scotchmen and Irishmen. And they were all there 
because liberty knows no race, liberty knows no nationality, liberty knows 
only a spirit and a soul of men, and the flag of our union represents that 
soul of mankind dedicated to a government of the people, for the people 
and by the people, under which the oppressed of every race and every 
nation and every clan may come and find peace and habitation and hope. 
And so may this day close, glorious in the revival of old traditions, glorious 
in fresh loyalties to our country and to our Commonwealth, glorious in 
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the new fellowship and the renewal of comradeship and friendship, glorious 
in the solid devotion and loyalty to our common interests, one nation 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. [A pplause.] 


GeneRAL LomBarp. In connection with what the Rev. 
Adolph A. Berle, our chaplain, has said in regard to the 
Honourable Artillery Company of London, I would like to 
state that the following eablegram has been sent from this 
hall to that ancient company: 


“The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company at its 
annual banquet sends hearty greetings and the very best 
wishes.”’ i 


This concludes the festivities in connection with the 278th 
anniversary of this ancient Company, and I trust that you 
will all be present with us on its 279th. i 


PP Sy a Pa 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS AND GUESTS 


PRESENT FoR Duty AND ParaDING ON THE ANNIVERSARY, JUNE 5, 1916. 
Capt. Harry Hamilton, Commanding. 


Flankers to the Captain. i 
Capt. Edward W. Abbott. Sergt. William F. Skilton. 
Lieut. George H. Washburn, Adjulandé. 
Maj. William H. Hennessey, Officer of the Day. 
Sergt. Edward M. Fielding, Orderly. 
Lieut. Col. Henry E. Smith, 
Personal Escort to the Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


STAFF. 

CoMMISSIONED. 
Lieut. Col. Matthew S. Goodrich, Surgeon. 
Capt. William L. Willey, Quartermaster. 
Lieut. Emery Grover, Paymaster. 
Capt. Jacob Fottler, Commissary. 
Col. Willis W. Stover, Judge Advocate. 
Dr. Charles O. Kepler, Assistant Surgeon. 
Lieut. George H. Allen, Assistant Payma-ter. 


Honorary, 
Maj. Henry G. Jordan, Chief of Staff. 


Past Commanders:—Capt. Charles S. Damrell, Capt. Francis H. Appleton, 
Capt. Fred E. Bolton, Capt. James D. Coady. 

Members of Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company:—Maj. Gen. Walter 
E. Lombard, M.V.M., retired; Brig. Gen. Charles KX. Darling, M.V.M., 
retired; Brig. Gen. William H. Oakes, M.V.M., retired; Col. Merton A. 
Cheesman, commanding Bristol (R. I.) Train of Artillery; Col. A. 
Melvin Foss; Col. Winthrop Alexander, C.A.C., M.V.M.; Capt. Charles 

. T. Dukelow, Quartermaster Corps, M.V.M.; Capt. Alfred C. Smith, 
M.D.; Major W. J. Gillespie, Capt. W. R. Clough, Lieut. Thomas 
H. Ratigan, Lieut. Walter L. Tougas, Sergt. Joseph A. Gahm, 
Sergt. W. H. L. Odell. 

United States Army:—Col. W. B®. Craighill, U. S. Engineers, Lieut. Col. 
B. B. Buck, Capt. Ralph McCoy, Lieut. B. E. Grey. 

United States Navy:—Lieut. Harold G. Cloyes, retired. 

Quartermaster Corps, M.V.M.:—Lieut. Col. William B. mery, Quarter- 
master General. 

Inspector General’s Department, M,V.M.:;—Lieut. Col. John 8. Barrows. 

Medical Department, M.V.M.:—Maj. Vrederick E. Jones. 

Ordnance Department, M.V.M.:—Maj. J. M. Portal, 2nd Brigade. 
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Corps of Engineers, M.V.M.:—Maj. Christopher Harrison. 

Eighth Infantry, M.V.M.:—First Lieut. D. Wadsworth Nason. 

Ninth Infantry, M.V.M.:—Capt. J. J. O’Brien. 

Coast Artillery Corps, M.V.M -:—Capt. Charles H, Lawrence. 

Pennsylwania National Guard:—Col. Joseph L. Bailey, 1st Regiment. 

Worcester (Mass.) Continentals:—Lieut. Col. Frank L. Goes, Lieut. Herbert 
L. Adams. 

Old Guard of Massachusetts:—Capt. H. FP. Staples, Capt. H. S. Bean, Capt. 
A. G. Reynolds. 

Grand Army of the Republic;—Francis B. Mole, ‘Department Commander; 
Philip A. Nordell, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Old Guard of Philadelphia:—Col. J. M. Hinkson, Lieut. Col. Simon P. Ross, 

Lieut. Col. J. G. Leith, Maj. Alexander H. Leo. 


Young, Sergt. Maj. Ezra F. Breed, Herbert F, Briggs. 


e 
Non-Commisstonep, 


Capt. Fred MeDonald, Sergeant-Major. 

W. O. D. Grace, Quartermaster Sergeant, 
George D. White, Commissary Sergeant. 
Arthur T. Lovell, Paymaster Sergeant. 
Sergt. George B. Ketcham, Hospital Steward 
Sergt. Jacob A. Turner, National Golorinearen 
Bes ee State Color-Bearer. ; 
Sergt. John P. Hazlett, Or, izalii 

Sergt. S. Walter Wales, ieee Lane 
Sergt. George H. Hudson, Color Guard, 


Banquet Devan, 


Capt. Jacob Fottler, Commissary, 


Lieut. Benjamin Cole. 
Sergt. Henry C. Cottle. 
Sergt. Robert J. Rodday. 


in Charge. 
( Lieut. B. Haring Dickinson. 


Sergt. D. B H. Power. 
John M. Keyes. 


Crurce Drrar, 


Lieut. Emery Grover, 
Capt. Edward B. Wadsworth. 
» Sergt. Charles M. Pear. 
Sergt. Elmer G. Foster. 
Frederick L. Walker. Charles H. Fox 
Sergt. George J. Quinsler. Sergt. Bugenes: Taylor. 
Sergt. Leonard I", Gutter. 


in Charge. 


Lieut. Benjamin Cole. 
Sergt. Nathan B. Basch. 
William Carter. 


a ‘ 


Maj. Charles T. Cahill, Maj. Charles FP. Sargent, Lieut. William Fr. 
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Common Deratu. 
Maj. George H. Maynard, in Charge. 
Lieut. Irving B. Vose Sergt Charles E Durgin. 
Sergt. Jacob F. Hodge. John E. Palmer. 
INFANTRY WING. 
First Lieut. William N. McKenna, Commanding. 
Lieut. Richmond G. Stoehr, Wing Adjutant. 


First Company. 


Edmund H. Tougas, Sergeant. 
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Fourta Company. 


J. Frank Williams, Sergeant. 


Dr. Joseph J. Devine, 
Right Guide. 


Sergt. Charles W. Howard, - 


Left Guide. 


Lieut. S. C. L. Haskell, 
Right Guide. 


Capt. E. Whittemore, 
Left Guide. 


Lieut. Wilbur F. Adams.* 
Lieut. Frank E. Harlow. 
Sergt. R. S. McCarter. 
Sergt. C. H. Campbell. 
Sergt. R. C. Goudey. 
Sergt. George J. Foster. 


Sergt. H. A. Gillman. 
Sergt. Geo. E. Hall. 
H. H. Lynch. 
Capt. F. W. Dallinger. 
Frederic M. Burditt. 

I George S. Harvey. 


Seconp Company. 


H. A. Bonelli, Sergeant. 


Sergt. C. J. McKenzie, 
Right Guide. 

Bion B. Libby. 
Sergt. F. L. Castner. 
Sergt. Sol. Basch. 
Edward C. Beck. ‘ 
Fred E. Giles. 
Smalloff T. Mollins. 


Lieut Walter E. Knight, 


Left Guide. 
Charles Parker. 
David Mancovitz. 
C. M. Little. 
Sergt. William H. Thomas. 
Sergt. F. H. Appleton, Jr. 
W. F. Johnson. 


TuirD CoMPANY. 
William Bellfield, Sergeant. 


Sergt. Charles E. Durgin, 


Right Guide. 
Sergt. Jacob F. Hodge. 
A. H. Downing. 
Sergt. W. H. L. Odell. 
William T. Jarvis. 
Sergt. George A. Patten. 
Sergt. Joseph A. Maynard. 


Sergt. George E. Homer, 


Left Guide. 
John E. Palmer. 
Sergt. Edward G. Richardson. 
J. J. Beatty. 
John Daniel. 
W. J. Miller. 
Sergt. Henry G. Dewey. 


Charles C. Rogers. A. L. Howard: 
J. C. Danforth. A. Schlehuber: 
KE. C. Johnson. J. W. Estabrook. W 
Sergt. E. M. Heustis. H. A. Smith. 
Henry 8. Hathaway. Sergt. Frank J. Howard. 
L. G. Foster. John S. Bradbury. 
Firra Company. 
Maurice G. Sollers, Sergeant. 
Lieut A. E. Carr, Sergt. George H. Wilson, 
Right Guide. Left Guide. 
W. W. Cross. Fred T. Dolbeare. 
Henry E. Woodworth. Frank R. MeMullin. 
I’. H. Glover. Benjamin F. Sammet. 
William M. Thorup. Ralph M. Smyth. 
Joseph S. Williams. D. N. MacDonald. 
R. C. Bridgham. Sergt. George Huey. 
Albert Ammann. 
ARTILLERY - WING. 
Second Lieut. Charles G. Campbell, Commanding. 
Lieut. Edward P. Brock, Wing Adjutant. 
First Company. 
Napoleon E. Tougas, Sergeant. 
Sergt. B. O. Wetmore, S. F. Keegan, 
Right Guide. Left Guide. 
A. F. Wolcott. Lieut. Frank 0, Dean. 
Charles F. Hale. S. H. Bartlett. 
Lieut. Charles W. Reed.‘ F. C. Severance. 
N. C. Harris. I. Cohen. 
A. L, Eastman. Francis E. Page. 
Robert J. Crooks. Sergt. W. F. Howe. 2 


| 
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Seconp Company. 


William H. Lewis, Sergeant. 


Sergt. George I’. Harding, 


Right Guide. 
John W. Dana. 
Dr. Thos. G. Waller. 
Sergt. Richard W. Sears. 
Sergt. Harry J. Roberts. 
William S. Young. 
Richard W. Smith. 


N. Sallinger, 


Left Guide. 
Sergt. Sol. Bacharach. 
W. H. Prior. 
Sergt. P. J. Bergin. 
John M. Keyes. 
Dr. W. L. Ripley. 
Capt. Lawrence J. Ford. 


TuirD CoMPANy. 


Harry L. Bagley, Sergeant. 


Maj. Charles E. Whitney, 


Right Guide. 
George W. Robbins. 
Sergt. E. A, Bradley. 
Sergt. A. S. Maddocks. 
Sergt. F. A. Wyman. 
Maj. William E. Martin. 
Sergt. E. O. Bartels. 


L. C. Creber, 


Left Guide. 
Frederick D, Robbins. 
George F. Morris. 
Sergt. T. W. Carman. 
Maj. George P. Daly. 
Henry E. Crowley. 
George W. Franklin. 


Sergt. J. Harry Hartley. 


PREPAREDNESS PARADE. 


The Company took a prominent part in the Preparedness 
Parade which was held in Boston, May 27, 1916, to arouse the 
citizens of Massachusetts to the need of adequate prepared- 
ness for national defense, and the improvement in its military 
appearance, a result of the work of winter and spring, was 
commented upon favorably. 

Officers and members parading were: 


Capt. Harry Hamilton, Commanding. 
William N. McKenna, First Lieutenant. 
Charles G. Campbell, Second Lieutenant. 
Lieut. George H. Washburn, Adjutant. 


STAFF. 

ConmissIonep. 
Capt. William L. Willey, Quartermaster. 
Capt. Jacob Fottler, Commissary 


Non-Comaissronep. 


George W. Hooper, Commissary Sergeant, 
George B. Ketchum, Hospital Seana 
Jacob A. Turner, National Color Bearer. 


Honorary 


Maj. Gen. Walter E. Lombard ; , j. George 
H. Maynard, Capt. Francis ie, aval Winthrop Alexander, Ma}. vai 


Appl vi 3 
Ralph M. Smyth, Aciency Ohio ae TBI 28s est 


INFANTRY. 
First Company 


Major George P. Daly, Acti 28 
William H. Prior, Right Guide. vs reise ck, Left Guide. 
Sergt. A. S. Maddocks S.F Keegan 
BE. A. Eastman TA Roarty 
Be SE eee d Sol. Bacharach vA 
L. C. Creber Sergt. N. B. Base 


Capt. H. L. Bagley 


Seconp Company 
Lieut. Walter BE. Kni 5 
Berton O. Wetmore, Right Guide. ©" Acting Sergei. 77 Guide. 
Nathan C. Harrison W. R. Martineau 
Sergt. F..H. Appleton, Jr. hal 


William R. Thomas Sonn Gate H, Wilson 
Albert Cook W.S. Young 
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PREACHED AT 


SERMON. 
Rey. Apotex A. Bertie, D.D. 


And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks, and shall learn war no more. 

Twenty years ago almost to a day I stood by the invitation of this 
venerable organization in this very place while we were contemplating a \ 
visit to the parent organization, the Honourable Artillery Company of 
London. Europe at that time was in a great state of tension, which made 
many persons competent to judge, believe that the situation presaged a 
possible war. President Cleveland had just issued his ultimatum, so- 
called, on the subject: of the British claims to Vi enezuela, and it was gen- 
erally regarded in Europe as a break in the traditional relations between 
England and the United States and was hailed by most of the continental i 
nations with satisfaction. On account of these facts the visit of this Com- 
pany to London took on an unusual significance, far beyond that which was 
justified by anything in the history of this Company or the history of its 
relations to the parent organization; so that when we arrived in London, 
this Company received extraordinary and unusual attention, almost un- 
precedented, possibly quite unprecedented in the history of any visiting 
military organization to England. We were received and reviewed by 
» Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle; we were received and reviewed by the 

Prince of Wales, who was afterward King Edward VII, at Buckingham 

Palace; 30,000 troops were called out in review in honor of this Company at 
Aldershot, and every apparent means was employed to impress the nations 
of Europe that in the fellowship which was then expressed between the 
Honourable Artillery Company of London and the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company of Massachusetts. Europe might be seen an 
unbroken continuance of a traditional friendship and fellowship between 
England and the United States. On that occasion I addressed this assembly 
on the subject of Anglo Saxon fellowship and the world’s peace. I con- 
tended that a firm and abiding fellowship between these two great English 
speaking nations of the world would insure the peace of the world, and said 
what I could at that time to allay the feeling which existed throughout 
‘this entire land. 
Today we are in the midst of a great European war. I say we are in the 
midst of it, because, though we are not numbered among the belligerents, 
in the minds of many of our people we are, or ought to be. But these are 
a small minority. The majority of the American people are glad that we 
are not at war, and hope that we will not beat war either now oreyer. But 
it was impossible that with so composite a people as we are there should 
not be deep and passionate feelings on the part of many people. These 
feelings would not have been as deep and they would not have been as x 
passionate if a certain portion of the population and the press had not 
undertaken to be the sole custodians of patriotism and loyalty. We are & 
free people, and we spring from many sources. No part of this nation will 
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rest supinely to permit any other part to assume the spokesmanship for 
its loyalty. I might today have chosen to evade the duty of this hour by 
preaching to you an innocuous sermon on some theme of the private 
spiritual life, but the duty of the hour, as I see it, requires that I should 
again speak to you as J did twenty years ago, on the subject of peace. 

Lest I may be misunderstood here this afternoon may I say this? I 
understand, I think, perfectly well the difference between equipment for 
the police powers of the world and armament for aggression and for destruc- 
tion. 1 understand perfectly well the difference between having sufficient 
force to preserve order and taxing the life blood of all mankind in a mad 
race for aggressive power. When vast thousands of people marched 
through our streets, a few weeks ago, one thousand men preserved order 
throughout this whole city, one thousand policemen kept all these mobs in 
order and kept an absolute security and peace, for person and property, 
and it was said at the close of the day that not a single arrest had been 
made. I understand the difference exactly between police power and 
armament for aggression and destruction, and I say to you that civilized 
mankind will not submit to having the life blood of the nations taxed, to 
having the future of every child jeopardized, to having the happiness and 
hope and peace of millions of houscholds forever destroyed, merely to take 
part in a mad race for force and power to be used for aggression. 

If it be alleged, my friends, that these instruments are not for aggression, 
let me say to you that there is not a single w: 
does not pretend that his armament is for peace. 
of the British Parliament, the House of Commons, and heard naval esti- 
mates brought in; they always were tendered for peace! I have sat in the 
gallery of the Reichstag in Berlin and heard the Chancellor bring in the 
army estimates; they always were for peace! There is no military man in 
the whole wide world dares to say that his demand is for anything but 
peace! Then if we want peace, let us enthrone the conscience and the 
judgment of mankind. Let us not take mankind from their heavenly 
heritage and plant them like vermin in a trench to be smothered with gas! 

Now, in this work you have a part. America, the greatest of the neutral 
nations, has in this matter a duty which perhaps has never faced a nation 
in the history of the world. We spring out of many loins. All races are 
All nationalities have contributed to us. Who so justly can 
“We are friendly with you all?” Who 
y say: ‘Not one of you but has 
and we want you to sit around 


T have sat in the gallery 


among us. 
say to the contending world: 
among the nations of the world can so justl. 
kindred in the loins of this great republic, 
the council table together and not leave it, until a way toward world federa- 
tion has been found, until it is not necessary that the eternal struggle of 
armed men and intrigue shall continue to the destruction of men?” My 
friends, there are men, perhaps some among you, who believe that this is a 
dream, but no, my friends, itis nota dream. The horrid reality has pointed 
out to us that a way must be found. We must find a way, so that the 
culture and the learning and the religion of mankind shall not be peren- 
nially dragged in. the dust. I pray for my country and yours that proud 
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eminence in the unfolding life of this world which shall lead her to go forth 
to all the struggling nations of Europe, to the greatest and the least alike, 
and say that the family of nations shall find a way to an abiding peace and 
the ushering in of the parliament of man and the federation of the world. 

You gentlemen today have a peculiar reason for grief and sorrow, for 
today large numbers of your parent ancestor company in London are lying 
rotting in Flanders. The young men whom we saw so briskly marching 
forth years ago have gone out, and many of them lie there, a sorry and 
sad story. Their grief, gentlemen, is your grief. For let it ‘never be for- 
gotten in this command, that you sprang from the loins of that Honourable 
Artillery Company of London, and their sorrow is your sorrow, come what 
may. The ties of your kindred over these more than two centuries of 
history may not be lightly broken, and you will not forget their sorrow, you 
will not forget their dead. But you will also by reason of your place in 
this republic and in this Commonwealth, by reason of your American 
citizenship, by reason of your alliance with all that is great and noble and 
holy in this Commonwealth, inaugurate through your ann thought and 
through your own hearts that form of thought: and that ideal of service 
which ultimately must lead the nations back to the neers which lies, let 
us hope, at the base of them all, and lead them to look Back resgitn neouel 
many hundred years to the prophet’s words, that the swords should be 
beaten into ploughshares and the spears into pruning hooks and wars be 
no more, 

And lest you suppose, peradventure, that what I am saying is the lan- 
guage merely of a man of peace, let me remind you that when the long’ 
bloody peninsula wars were over, when we in our civil strife for the libera- 
tion of millions of men had fought to a finish our own great struggle for @ 
united nation and the destruction of property rights in ae omen beings, 
it was the great general of our own Civil War it was that masterful man 
who eretineeaa his way into Richmond, who bit Mesomattins Court House 

aid: “Let us have peace,” and unyoked the animals that had drawn 

the cannon of war and sent them forth to the South in ihe fs till the 
ae and make the plough repair the work that the sword and cannon had 
6 _ 3 

And so, my friends, I bring you this message today. Let the nations 
not continually, least of all let us not follow in that folly-marked path of 
the past and take up the war failures which have drenched Hurope 2 
pinot but rather let us high heartedly, without fear and with a courageous 
rani grapple the new duties and meet the new occasions in the spirit of 

che hwentieth century, emancipation from folly, with instead of the an- 
tagonism of nations, their co-operation and (nie fellowship, and through 
them find an abiding peace for the world. ican 

How shall we obtain an abiding peace? ‘That is the commanding 
question in the mind of every reasoning, rational creature of every nation 
throughout the whole wide, wide world. The war will not last forever- 
The end must come at some time, and when that end does come the question 
to be answered will be: How shall we obtain an abiding world peace? We 


2 
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may answer this question first, by noting the means of peace which have 
failed; for if men go over the same path twice, having seen the failure of the 
first endeavor, the ignorance becomes something other than ignorance. 
If we can see clearly what we have tried and what has failed, perhaps if 
we do not strike the right path, we shall at least not make the old mistakes 
again, and it is of supreme importance that we do not make the old mistakes 
again, because their disastrous character is now known to us and to all the 
world. We have before us the visible evidences of the folly of those efforts 
which have been made in the past for the preservation of the peace of the 
world. 

I call your attention, then, in the first place, to the fact that world 
armament for peace has failed. In the committee room of the Naval 
Committee at Washington there is a huge painting of Boston harbor filled 
with battleships, and the inscription underneath that painting is the word 
“Peace.” Well, every great harbor in Europe was full of battleships. The 
nations of Europe were engaged in the vast mad race in taxing every living 
creature within their borders for the multiplication of machines and in- 
struments of destruetion, outmatching every other activity in the whole 
history of mankind’s varied life. There was no industry that touched 
human life so vast, but it was exceeded by the appropriations for armament. 
There was no interest that touched the springs of humanity so deeply, 
that aroused so much interest in the training and culture of man, in the 
training of his intelligence, in the expansion of his mind, in the exertion of 
his powers, that called forth such vast appropriations and so organized the 
human mind as it was organized in the instruments of destruction. Nation 
after nation pinned its faith on armament. Battleships grew ‘in weight and 
size and tonnage, guns grew larger, weights of shot grew heavier, and the 
mind of man seemed to be organized to prove that its highest achievement 
was to create an instrumentality that would’ destroy. Nor was this all. 
The chemical laboratories of Europe were organized to aid in this work of 
destruction. Not a laboratory, but employed the highest genius of the 
university to aid in that process. And so it came about that the twentieth 
century was christened by seeing the world armed for destruction as it had 
never been before, and the mind of man, in the midst of the most colossal 
improvement in all social directions, seeing its high achievements laid on 
the altar of the god of war. And yet all that armament failed! 

In the twinkling of an eye a crazy man’s bullet upset the brains of Europe. 
In the twinkling of an eye all that the church had taught, all that the 


universities had taught, all that civilization had learned, all that mankind _ 


had painfully and toilfully experienced ‘and written on the tablets of its 
soul, was wiped away and all Europe plunged into a mad race for slaughter 
unparalleled in the history of mankind and too gruesome for description 
by the most gifted tongue that ever uttered a syllable. No poet will ever 
write the misery of this war, it is too vast. No epic will ever be written of 
this war, its destruction and its shamelessness has been too universal. No 
historian will ever adequately tell its story, because its record of falsehood 
and intrigue, its perversions of the human mind, from the highest in the 
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university to the least in the slum, has no parallel in the march of human 
intelligence since time began. 

World armament has failed. Battleships never can solve what human 
thought requires shall be answered by the imperial voice of God. No gun 
will ever thunder into the human heart what can only be spoken by the 
still small voice of the Infinite. $ 

International alliances have failed. One of the ironies of this whole 
tragic situation is that there arose in Europe a curious illusion called the 
balance of power, and men dreamed that by matching nations against each 
other and preserving an alignment of resources and wealth and armament 
and population, by matching nations against each other and endeavoring 
to produce a relative equilibrium in these things, that somehow or other 
they would preserve the peace of the world. One nation supposed that if 
it could ally itself with one group it would prevent war, and another 
hastened to ally itself with another group in order to Desa that illusory 
equilibrium. Isolation followed after isolation, first one nation being 
isolated and then another nation being isolated, all in an illusory belief 
that by isolating one nation or another you kept the rae 

Alliances have failed. If there is one fact in intemenonel relations 
better established than any other it is that no alliance can ever be made 
among nations that of itself and by itself necessarily or inevitably will 
preserve the peace of the world. 

These two, armaments and alliances, have been substantially the only 
programs that the world has eyer tried. On the one hand pure brute 
force overwhelming, on the other hand foree matched by 6 ual foree, and 
both have failed, and the world now looks on the stews He the brains 


of Europe, the governmental intelligence of Europe, of all its nations, for 
generations now having tried these ‘ 


beginning of the twentieth century 
Now, what shall we say? 
alliances I place the char: 


that both are absolutely illusory. 

2 RS armament and over against 
acteristic discovery 5 
teenth century and the characteristic va oe ae ewe 
federation. We have learned now that no race can exterminate another. 
Ve Bek learned that though the mills of the gods grind slowly their grind- 
ing is inevitable. We know that in the whirl of nations you may have in 
this generation one race or nation ascendant and in the next another race 
or nation ascendant, but inevitably as the old empires of ant uit - followed 
each other, Babylonia and Persia and Greece and Rome fee disappeared, 
and so on through European history you have the Spanish cae? and 
the Napoleonic supremacy and the English supremacy. If Fhigetemal 
whirl of isolation or national supremacy continues it wae ain Mee 
to the end of days. Over against that I point out hai wwe have learned 
in civilized life shall be applied to international ity stench We have 
learned in civilized life the power of co-operation. We have learned how 
men may live in peace together because hey acettharsn eet eaipetones 
We have learned how intrigue in the long run makes it impossible for men 
to continue in peace. We have learned that when affairs are treated 


two programmes has proven at the _ 
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openly, frankly, justly, honorably, there is assured something like brother- 
hood between individual men, and what can be achieved between individual 
men can also be achieved among nations. 

Isn’t it time, gentlemen, that this world should be learning, at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century, that all this enormous achievement of the 
human mind, its arts and its sciences, its poetry and its song, its gifts of 
person and quality and character, its achievements, shall not in a moment 
be placed in jeopardy by some mad-man’s dream or by some crazy man’s 
notion of what constitutes the honor of a nation, settled in a dark closet, 
without the knowledge, without the co-operation and without the correc- 
tive judgment of the millions of men who must be slaughtered in the issue? 
Tsay to you that civilized mankind will no longer submit to have any group 
of men declare war, where millions of innocent men must pay the penalty 
with their lives and where generations of women and children must eter- 
nally mourn. No longer will it be in the power of any single man or any 
single group of men to declare war and inaugurate world-wide slaughter. 
We now know what world-wide slaughter is like. I wish to contend here 
today that if a federation of commercial and social interests is possible, 
and it is, while this very war is in progress a group of the allied nations 
gathered in Paris and undertook the most complicated problems of the 
adjustment of revenues and tariffs and commercial relations, a matter 
vastly more complicated and calling for vastly more detailed knowledge 
and skill and information than the arrangement of alliances, and re- 
arranging already for those relations at the termination of the war. Let 
no man say to me that if we can arrange complicated schedules of tariff, 
if we arrange intimate relations going into the utmost details of financial 
interchange among the nations, the brain of man cannot arrange once and 
for all to beat the swords into ploughshares and the spears into pruning 
books, that mankind may learn war no more. 
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Heapauarrers, Faneury Hatz, Bosron, Mass., June 7, 1915. 
General Orders No. 1. 


The following named gentlemen having been appointed on the com- 
missioned and non-commissioned staff of the Commander, will be obeyed 
and respected accordingly: 

Chief of Staff: Major Henry G. Jordan. 

Judge Advocate: Lieut. Col, Willis W. Stover. 

Sergeant-Major: Capt. Fred McDonald. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant: W.O. D. Grace. 

Commis ergeant: George W..Hooper. 

Paymaster-Sergeant: Arthur T. Lovell. 

Hospital Steward: Sergt. George B. Ketcham, 

National Color Bearer: Sergt. Jacob A. Turner. 

State Color Bearer: Sergt. Elmer 8. Bailey. 

Flankers to the Commander: Capt. EB. W. Abbott, Sergt. W. FP. Skilton. 

Band Guide: Sergt. G. H. W. Bates. 

Orderly to the Commander: Sergt. B. M. Fielding. 

Color Guard: Sergt. S. Walter Wales, Sergt. George H. Hudson. ‘ 


By order of . 


Grorcre H. Wasupurn Capramn Harry Hamron- 


Pirst Lieutenant and Adjutant i 
General Orders No. 2. Ra aes eaON, Sptember Be eno 

I. In accordance with Article VII of the rules and regulations, this 
Company will celebrate the two hundred and seventy-eighth Fall Field 
Day and perform the annual tour of duty by a trip to Richmond, Virginia. 

II. Members of the Company not otherwise specified will report at the 
Armory in full dress uniform and white gloves at 2.30 p. m. on Saturday 
October 2. 

At, 2.45 p.m. Sergeants of Infantry will report to the First Lieutenant’ 

* Sergeants of Artillery to the Second Lieutenant; Bandmaster, Band Guide, 
and Sergt. Charles A. Malley to the Adjutant; Chiefs of Staff, Color 
Sergeants, and Color Guard, Flankers and Orderly to the Commander. 

III. Past Commanders of the Company, Veterans of the Civil War who 
are members of the Company, and such others as may be inyited to parade 
on the Honorary Staff of the Captain will report to Major Henry G, Jordan, 
Chief of Staff, in the Library at 2.45 p. m. 

1V. Lieut. Richmond G. Stoehr and Lieut. Edward P. Brock, are hereby 
detailed as Wing Adjutants and are assigned to the Infantry and Artillery 
wings respectively. i 
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V. Promptly at 3 p.m. the Sergeants will form their sections fourteen 
files front including Guides, in the order of seniority. 

Line will be formed in the Armory at 3.15 p. m. then march to State, 
Court, Winter, and Summer Streets, to the South Station, where the 
Company will entrain at 4.25 p. m. for Fall River. 

VI. Sergeants will report to the Adjutant, on blanks to be furnished 
them, the complete roll of members of their respective sections, and will be 
expected to hand these reports to the Adjutant before leaving the Armory. 

VII. On this tour of duty strict military discipline will be observed. 
Members must obey all orders and will be required to give attention to the 
neatness of personal appearance. Full dress coats, blouses, or dress coats, 
when worn must be kept buttoned. No caps will be worn attached to the 
uniform. It is expected that every member participating in the trip will 
be in uniform. No part of civilian dress will be permitted to be worn with 
the uniform. Sergeants will receive instructions relative to the proper 
time to wear full dress and dress (fatigue) uniforms and will promulgate 
the same to their men. 

VIII. Only such medals and decoration as prescribed in the regulations 
will be permitted to be worn. 

IX, The regulations rel: 
observed, and the Sergeants 

X. All members attending the banquet on the evening of Tuesday, 
October 5, will wear the proper military dress, or civilian evening dress. 
The wearing of dress (fatigue) uniforms will not be permitted except in the 
case of those members detailed for service on the committee at the banquet. 

XI. The following details ure hereby announced for the Quartermaster’s 
Department, and the members so detailed will report to Captain W. L. 
Willey at the Armory, on Saturday, October 2, at 2.30 p. m. for such duty 
as he may assign them: 

Sergt. Her C. Cottle, Sergt. Fred LT. Dolbeare, Sergt. Wm. IF’. Howe, 
Sergt. A. J, Lill, Rodney Macdonough, Sergt. Frank T. Waterman, 
Sergt. Géo. D. White. 

XII. The following details are hereby announced for the Commissary’s 
Department, and the members so detailed will report to Captain Jaeob 
Fottler, at the Armory on Saturday, October 2, at 2.30 p. m. for such duty 


ive to the insignia of rank will be carefully 
will enforce its provisions. 


as he may assign them. 

Priv. R. C. Bridgham, Lieut. Benj. Cole, Lieut. 8. C. L. Haskell, Sergt. 
Joseph A. Gahm, Sergt. R. J. Rodday, Sergt. W. H. Thomas. 

XII. Details for, officers of the day during this tour of duty areas 


follows: 


urday, October 2, Maj. William H. Hennessey. 
Sunday, October 3, Maj. Albion P. Pease. 

Monday, October 4, Capt. Fred Bolton. 

Tuesday, October 5, Maj. Francis Meredith. 
Wednesday, October 6, Capt A. Gleason. 
Thursday, October 7, Maj. Gen. Walter . Lombard. 
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With the exception of Major William H. Hennessey who will report at 
3 p. m. these officers will report to the Captain at 8 a. m. on the dates 
mentioned. 
By order of 
Gro. H. Wasupurn Caprain Haminron. 
First Liewenant and Adjutant. 


Heapquarrers ANctenr anp Honorasie 


Artintery Company or MaAssacnusetrs 
Faneui, Harty, Boston, May 22, 1916. 


General Orders No. 3, 


In accordance with a vote passed by the Company at its meeting on May 
15 to parade on Saturday, May 27, in honor of the preparedness movement 
in progress at Boston, it is hereby ordered that: 

I. Members of the Company report at the Armory in full dress uniform, 
white gloves, at 10 o'clock, 2. m., for rifles and equipment. 

Il. Members of the Provisional Company will report in olive drab 
uniform at 10 o'clock a. m, for rifles and equipment. 

IL. Staff, Non-commissioned Staff, Flankers to the Commander, and 
Orderly will report to the Captain at 10 o'clock, a.m. 

IV. Sergeant Major, Sergeants, Color Sergeants, and Color Guard will 
report to the Adjutant at 10.30 o'clock, a. ae Band Guide and Band will 
report to the Adjutant at 10.30 o'clock, 2. m, 

V . Atl 1.15 o'clock the First Lieutenant will form the Infantry wing and 
the Second Lieutenant will form the Artillery wing, Sergeants of Infantry 
and A rtillery will respectively take command of their Bett ions (14 files front 
including Guides) in order of seniority. 5 

VI. Before leaving the Armory Sergeants will hand the Adjutant, on 
blanks to be furnished by him, a complete roster of their sections. 

VIL. Company line will be formed promptly at 11.30 o’clock, 2. m. 

VU. Col. Winthrop Alexander is hereby detailed Officer of the Day- 
He will report to the Ca ptain at 10.30 a. m. for instruetions. Lieut. 
Richmond G. Stoehr is hereby detailed Wing Adjutant of the Infantry 
wing and will report to Lieutenant McKenna at 10.30 o'clock, a.m. Lieut. 
Edward P. Brock is hereby detailed as Wing Adjutant of Hike: Artillery wing 
and will report to Lieutenant Campbell at the same hour. j ; 

1D Any officer unable to perform duty assigned him will so report 
at once in writing to the Adjutant. q 

X. Luncheon will be served to members in the Armory between the 
hours of 10 and 11 a. m. ‘ 


By order of 

Caprarn HAMILTON. 

First Linur. Grorer H. WASHBURN, 
Adjutant. 
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Heapauarters ANcIENT AND HONORABLE 


ARTILLERY Company or Mz 
1 


SACHUSETTS. 
Faneuis Haut, Boston, May 22, 1916. 


General Orders No. 4. 


In accordance with the rules and regulations, this Company will parade 
on Monday, June5, 1916, to celebrate its two hundred and seventy-eighth 
anniversary. 

I. Luncheon will be served to members in the Armory between the 
hours of 11 a. m. and noon. 

II. Members of the Company will report at the Armory in full dress 
uniform, white gloves, at 12.30 o'clock for rifles and equipment. 

Ill. Staff, Non-Commissioned Staff, Flankers to the commander and 
Orderly, will report to the Captain at 12 o’clock. 

IV. Sergeant-Major, Sergeants, Color Sergeants and Color Guard will 
report to the Adjutant at 12 0’clock. Band Guide and Bands will report 
to the Adjutant at 12.30 o’cloe 

V. At 12.30 o’clock the First Lieutenant will form the Infantry wing, 
and the Second Lieutenant will form the Artillery wing. Sergeants of 
Infantry and Artillery will respectively take command of their sections 
(14 files front, including Guides) in order of seniority. 

VI. Before leaving the Armory, Sergeants will hand the Adjutant, on 
blanks to be furnished by him, a complete roster of their sections. 

VII. Company line will be formed promptly at 1 o'clock. Church 
service will commence at 2.30 o'clock. 

VIII. Major William H. Hennessey is hereby detailed Officer of the 
Day. He will report to the Captain at 11 a. m. for instructions. Lieut. 
Richmond G. Stochr is hereby detailed as Wing Adjutant of the Infantry 
wing and will report to Lieutenant McKenna at 12 0’clock. Lieut. Edward 
P. Brock is hereby detailed as Wing Adjutant of the Artillery wing, and 
will report at the same hour to Lieutenant Campbell. 

IX. * Lieut.-Col. Henry E. Smith is hereby detailed as personal escort 
to the Commander-in-Chief. He will report at the State House at 1p. m. 

X. The Honorary Staff will report to Major Henry G. Jordan, Chief of 
Staff, at 12.30 p. m. in the Staff Room. Past Commanders, members of 
the Grand Army, and other members of this Company who served in the 
Civil War, are invited to parade on the Honorary Staff of the Commander, 

XI. Lieut. Emery Grover will take charge of the church detail and 
members of that detail, in full dress uniform will report to him at 1 o'clock 
at the church. 

XII. Maj. Geo. H. Maynard will take charge of the detail on the 
Common, and the members of the same in full dress uniform will report 
to him at 3.30 o'clock. \ 

XIII. Capt. Jacob Fottler, Commissary, is hereby detailed in charge of 
the banquet detail and members of that detail will report to him at the 
Armory in dress uniform at 10 a. M. 
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XIV. Any officer or member of detail unable to perform duty assigned 
to him will so report at once in writing to the Adjutant. 

XV. After the ceremonies on the Common and haying escorted the 
Commander-in-Chief to the State House, the Company and parading 
guests will proceed to the Copley Plaza Hotel for dinner. Provision will 
be made at the hotel for care of arms and equipment. 

XVI. At 6.45 p. um. the Company will be formed in the vestibule of the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, and march in company formation to the banquet hall 
for dinner. No member in citizens dress will be permitted to enter the 
hall until the parading members are in their places. 

XVII. Medals and decorations prescribed by the rules and regulations 
of the M.V.M.; the Company Badge, and long séivice médal may be worn. 

XVII. Strict attention to inilitary discipline and personal appearance 
must be observed, and a military bearing maintained at all times. 

The following are detailed for service as Specified: 

c thurch Detail: Lieut. Emery Grover, Paymaster; Capt. Edward B. 
Wadsworth, Lieut. Benjamin Cole, Sergt. Charles M. Pear, Sergt. Nathan 
chu cee Elnier G. Foster, William Carter, Frederick L. Walker, 
Bed Latacs ANCE J. Quinsler, Sergt. Eugene S. Taylor, and 
A Common Detail: Major Geo. H. Maynard, Lieut. Irving B. Vose, Sergt. 
Chas. E. Durgin, Sergt. Jacob F. Hodge, and John B. Palmer. 

Banquet Detail: Capt. Jacob Fottler, Lieut. Benjamin Cole, Lieut. Bp. 
Haring Dickinson, Sergt. H. C. Cottle Sergt. D, B. H. Power, Sergt. 
Robert J. Rodday, and Private John M. Teves ORR 


By order of 


Firs $ Caprarn HaMILTon. 
First Lisur. Groran H. Wasauces 
: 


Adjutant. 


October 3; 1915. 
Honorasite Artiuuery ComPaNy. 


“Steamer Common wealth,” 


Herapvquarters Ancient AND 


Special Orders No. 1, 


iid théh of the Comp: i i 
pany will observe the following: 
t Call at 5 o'clock a. Mm. i: 


2. Breakfast from 5.30 to 6.15 a. mM. 
All Baggage to be properly tagged with the member's name and 


delivered to the Quartermaster on the lower deck forward before 
1 oA. M. 


Line will be formed at 7.15 4... Bull dress unifom—side aris and 
white glévés Will be wori. 


By order of 
Grorce H. Wasitiurn, 


First Lieutenant and Adjutant. 


Caprary HaMmILTon. 
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Heapauarters ANcimNT AND HoNoRABLE ARTILLERY CoMPANY. 
Hore, JEFFERSON. 
October 3, 1915. 
Special Orders No. 2. 

1. Sergeants will report to the Adjutant in the lobby of the hotel, at 
9 a.m. Monday, October 4th, for an automobile trip, tendered by the 
Richmond Howitzers. The full Company are invited to take this 
ride. Dress uniforms will be worn. The start will be at 9.30 a. mM. 
sharp. Bandmaster and band will report to the Adjutant af 9.15 
A.M. for this duty. 

2. Sergeants will report to the Adjutant on Monday, Oct. 4th, in the 
lobby of the hotel at 3.45 p. m. for parade in the city of Richmond. 
Full dress uniform with white gloves will be worn. Bandmaster 
with band will report to the Adjutant at the same time as the 
Sergeants for this duty. 

3. A reception to the Company tendered by His Excellency, Henry A. 
Stuart, Governor of Virginia, will be held at the Hotel Jefferson, 
from 8.30 to 9.30 p. m., Monday, October 4th. Full dress uniform 
with side arms and white gloves will be worn. 

4. Capt. Jackson Caldwell is hereby detailed officer of the day, Monday 
October 4th. 

By order of 
Grorce H. WasHBurn, Capratn HaMILton ¢ 


First Lieutenant and Adjutant. 


Hote, JEFFERSON. 
Special Orders No. 3. 

1. Hospital service has been established at Room No. 134 this hotel. 
Members desiring the services of a Doctor at any time during this 
tour of duty, will observe Sick Call—from 8 to 9 A. M. every morning 
during our visit to Richmond. Other times for Sick Call whenever 
needed will be ordered as may be required. 

By command of 
Grorce H, Wasxpurn, Caprain Hamitron. 


First Lieutenant and Adjutant. 


Hrapquarrers ANcIENT AND HonoraBLe ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
October 4, 1915. 
Special Orders No. 4. 

1. Members of the company are specially invited to inspect the Allen 
and Ginter branch of the American Tobacco Company on Tuesday, 
October 5th—the factory being open all day for such members as 
desire to avail themselves of the privilege. 
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i.) 


An autmobile drive is offered to members at 3 o’clock to 6 o’clock on 
Tuesday, Oct. 5th, to as many as can be accommodated, by a 
committee of the Shriners. The cars will start from the hotel at 
3 o'clock. 

8. The banquet will be held in the Jefferson, Tuesday evening, October 
5th. Reception at seven o'clock. Banquet at eight o'clock. 
Members will wear full dress uniform and white gloves—or may 
appear in civilian evening dress. 

4, Through Mr. Dabney the “Westmoreland” have invited all members 
of the Company to visit their Club. All members in uniform will 
be admitted without cards. 

5. The Commonwealth Club have sent to each member of the Company 

cards inviting them to visit the club. 


By command of 
BORGE H. Wa N, 
Grorcr H. Wasusurn, Caprats Hamruron. 


First Lieutenant and Adjutant. 


HEADQUARTERS ANCIENT AND Honorastp Arriuery Company. 
Horen Jurrerson, Richmond, Va. 


Special Orders No. 5. October 6, 1915. 


1. Members of the Company wi i 
any will assembl y 
Jefferson at 10.30 4. at. RN hits a 
o, aes will be formed led by the band and Company will march to the 
hesapeake Station, where they will entrain for Lakeside, train 


leaving at 11 4. ., where th vi 
: - Ma ey will be the guest icipality 
of Richmond, returning at 4 p. m. ERT Ean 


3. Tatigue uniforms will be worn. 

4, ‘Wednesday evening the Company will be tendered a reception and 
ball by the Richmond Blues, at their Armory at 9p. . Full dress 
uniforms will be worn. (Members desiring to appear in civilian 
evening dress must present evidences of membership at the Armory.) 


By order of 
Grorer H. Wasnsurn, 


First Lieutenant and Adjutant. 


Caprain Hamruron. 


Heapquarrers Ancient AND Honorasup ARTILLERY CoMPANY. 
Hore. JEFFErson, 


+6, 1915 
Special Orders No. 6. October 6, 1915. 


1. Members of the Company are hereby notified that baggage must 
be in the hands of the Quartermaster—in the baggage room of the 
hotel—“lower floor” —hbefore 5 A. m., Thursday morning, October 7th. 
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2. Breakfast will be served at 5 a. t., Thursday, October 7th. 
3. Assembly will be sounded at 6 a. m., Thursday, October 7th. Line 
will be formed in the lobby of the hotel at 6.15 a. M.. Entrain at 
6.35 a. M. 
4, Full dress uniform and white gloves will be worn. 
By order of 
Grorcn H. Wasusurn, Caprain HamIuron. 


First Lieutenant and Adjutant. 


Heapquarters ANCIENT AND HonoraBLE ARTILLERY Company. 


“Steamer Commonwealth.” 
October 7, 1915. 


Special Orders No. 7. 


i, 


2. 


Breakfast will be served in the main dining room of the steamer at 
6.30 a. m., Friday, October 8th. P 
Assembly will be sounded at 7.30 a.m. Train will leave Fall River 


Wharf for Boston at 8 a. a. Full dress uniform will be worn if. 


weather permits—in case of storm, rain coats or capes will be per- 
mitted. 

A Commandery charm belonging to Arthur I. Tyler has been lost. 
Any information concerning same will be reported to the Adjutant 


By order of 


Grorcr H. Wasusurn, Caprain HaMILron. 


First Lieutenant and Adjutant. 


